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DEDICATION. 



To you, my Adine, T love to dedicate the follow- 
ing pages, not only because I have sought to give a 
correct portraiture of several classes of character at 
a deeply interesting epoch of our national history 
about which erroneous- opinions have bSn Iqpg 
in circulation ; but because we have often agreed .. 
together that it is impossible to estimate too highly '. 
the importance of Truth. I. know that faint and 
imperfect as my sketch of a young Christian gentle- 
woman is, in the character of Persis, it will be fiill 
of interest to you. Together we have earnestly and 
diligently sought to know the truth in its only 
perfect revelation, the written word of God, and 
its only perfect manifestation the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have long also laboured together in 
the Lord, and fotmd, Iby delightful experience, ,how 
truly such labours are labours of love. Together 
we are looking forward to the time when error and 
falsehood of every kind will be destroyed for ever; 
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and when He, whose Gospel of Truth and Love is 
now rejected by some, and perverted by others, 
will appear in all His iiajesty and glory, and Truth 
will shine forth enthroned in Him in undisputed 
and triumphant sovereignty. To you, therefore, the 
gentle and beloved partner of my cares, my toils, 
and my happiness for thirty years, this volume 
is especially oflfered by your devoted and loving 

husband, 

« 

4 CHARLES B. TAYLER. 



TRUTH. 



CHAPTEE I. 

CLEVEDEN KECTORY. 

The glare of the day was gone, though it was still 
broad day-light. The lights had become golden, 
and the shadows were deepening, and there was a 
richness of colouring, peculiar to the hour, heighten- 
ing the tints of the landscape, glowing like fire in 
the roses which clustered over the stone porch of 
the rectory ; and glittering on the rippled waters of 
the moat which surrounded the pleasant dwelling. 
The moat was common in those days, and is still to 
be found almost encircling many old parsonage 
houses. There it was not dark and stagnant, for a 
little brook which took its rise among the wild hills 
at the head of the valley flowed quietly through it. 
A low wall of grey stone separated the park of 
Sir Ralph Cleveland fix)m the lawns and flower 
plots of the rectory garden, but as the house stood 
on a broad terrace, higher than the level of the park 
wall, it commanded many a beautiful glade, where 
the deer were grouped together under the stately 
trees ; and fix)m the end of the terrace a side view 
was obtained of the grand old hall of the Clevelands, 
and of the long avenue which led to the back of the 
mansion. The ancient pacuih church stood in the 
park, and a gate in the stone wall opened a way of 
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commmiication from the rectory garden to the 
churchyard. 

It was the end of the month of May, in the year 
1660, that delightfiil season of the year when win- 
dows and doors stand open ; and the slanting sun- 
beams, and the soffc western breezes filled the low 
wide hall of the rectory with glowing light, and the 
perfume of sweet garden flowers : but the sunshine 
was not more bright than the looks of the little 
family-party assembled there. In summer time, 
that hall was the common sitting room. The 
table of dark oak that stood in the deep recess of 
the angular bay-window was spread over with 
books and papers, and at one end of the table 
sate a young lady, whose intelligent countenance 
was turned towards her feather, under whose dicta- 
tion she had been writing. Her delicate wrist was 
leaning upon the paper, and the pen was in her 
fingers, but at rest. " You may lay down your pen, 
my child, your task is over for to-day." " Do not 
call it a task, dear father," said Dora, "it is my 
delight ; I deem it a great honour, do I not, mother, 
to be my father's secretary?" Her gentle mother 
smiled as she looked up from her needle-work — 
" Indeed, Dora, you are right," she said : " it is an 
honour to be put in such an office. Marcella and I 
would willingly and gladly take your place." — "I 
know, I wish that I could be permitted to do so 
sometimes," said her sister, who had just come 
in with a basket of fresh flowers, which she 
placed upon the table. "But I have no chance, 
till I can write a more legible hand. I do wish, 
mother, that I could be of more use." — " We can all 
be usefiil in one way or another, Marcella," said her 
mother : " and Dora has offcen envied your skill with 
your needle. I can answer for your diligence in 
plain needlework, and we all know what my Lady 
Cleveland thinks of your tapestry work. But you 
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are always discouraged, Marcella ; you want more of 
a spirit of humble content." " They that measure 
themselves by themselves," said Mr. Harley, — he was 
leaning back in his chair, and his voice was gentle, 
and his look full of affection, — "and compare 
themselves among themselves, what are they, Mar- 
cella'?" " O father, I know it ; they are not wise : but 
you know I never am wise." " Your mother says 
that my Dora is also apt to complain that she is 
not so wise and cunning a workwoman as her 
sister; and, if I mistake not, she occasioned her- 
self much trouble, and some annoyance, by her 
carelessness in embroidering that same screen of 
tapestry work, of which, I suppose, you are speak- 
ing, and which was your offering 'to my Lady Cleve- 
land on her birthday. How often, Dora, did you 
have to unpick your work before your mother's eye 
was satisfied with your part ?" — " Dear father," 
said Dora, " do not talk of it ; for a feeling of un- 
easiness and shame comes over me whenever I think 
of that screen." 

" Charming, charming !" she continued, as Marcella 
began to arrange her freshly gathered flowers in the 
glass jar which stood upon the table : " surely the 
sweet season of the year never brought us lovelier 
flowers than those ! Father, mother, did you ever 
see anything more beautiful than those half-blown 
roses, and here are my favourite lilies of the valley; 
really, Marcella, you will want the other jar to 
hold theni all. Here are honeysuckles and colum- 
bines, and pinks, and the sweet white satyrian ; but 
gladly as I welcome them all, I cannot but regret 
that lilacs and wallflowers, and above all, that violets, 
the sweetest of spring flowers, are gone." " I felt 
like you, my Dora, at your age," said Mrs. Harley, 
"but we learn as we grow older, to see that it is 
best and wisest to take whatever our heavenly Father 
sends us in its successive season — not to mourn for 
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what is gone, not to long for what may never come, 
but to improve and to enjoy what we have." " We 
shall be wise," said her husband, "when we all 
learn to apply this moral, not only to flowers, but 
to those events in God's providence which He is 
pleased to send us ; some of which are like sunshine 
and flowers, some like chilling mists and falling 
leaves. But where is the other glass jar f con- 
tinued Mr. Harley, "let us enjoy these lovely 
flowers while we have them. Like other blessings 
we must do our part to preserve them in their 
freshness. If we do no more than gather them, 
they soon will wither, and we shall lose them. 
These things are types, my children, and we should 
learn to view them in this light." The jar was 
brought, and the two girls were arranging the 
flowers, when the sound of a well-known voice of 
peculiar sweetness fell like music on their ears. It 
came through the open window, and every eye was 
turned immediately to the face that appeared there. 
It was a countenance whose charming expression 
harmonized well with that sweet voice. The hood 
of black silk which covered the head of the speaker 
was partly thrown back from the calm open forehead, 
and the curls of shining hair clung like tendrils in 
wild luxuriance round the black hood, and partly 
shaded the cheek, usually fair even to paleness, but 
now glowing like a freshly blown rose. " It is 
Persis, our sweet Persis !" exclaimed Dora, who first 
looked up : " and her father is with her," added 
Mr. Harley : " I rejoice to see them." He rose to 
meet them with joyfiil haste ; Mrs. Harley threw 
down her work ; her daughters forgot their flowers, 
for all hailed with delight, all hastened forth to meet 
Mr. Clareton and his daughter, the beloved Persis. 
They met on the terrace, and greetings of true 
affection were exchanged. 

The welcome given to Mr. Clareton was as cor- 
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dial as that to his daughter, though at first it was 
not returned by him with quite the same heartiness. 
But when Mr. Harley grasped the hand of his 
friend, he kept it in that grasp. " Welcome, wel- 
come, always welcome," he said, "my dear friend, 
no one more welcome." His daughter's eyes were 
fixed on him with an anxious look, till she saw that 
the shade had cleared away from his brow, then the 
anxious look disappeared from her own face. The 
two gentlemen tiuned and walked away together. 

" Have you forgiven me, my brother?" said Mr. 
Clareton, with deep emotion. " But why do I ask 
that question ? Are you not always forgiving? do 
you not always forgive my hot and hasty speech, 
and irascible humour ? When I smite you on the 
one cheek, are you not always ready to turn to me 
the other also?" "My friend," said Mr. Harley, 
" I tell you the truth, when I say that I do often 
deplore your unguarded warmth of temper, and 
pray that you may have grace to subdue it ; for he 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh 
a city. You often damage your own cause by the 
manner in which you defend it j and you give your 
opponent an advantage, which I, for my part, when 
I am unhappily at odds with you, shoidd be ashamed 
to avail myself of" " It is true, my brother, it is 
true," said Mr. Clareton, " and I wonder that you 
bear with me : but you know that I love you right 
well, few better, if any so well. The last time, 
however, that we met, I fear I exceeded even all my 
former provocations, and when I was gone I re- 
membered with sorrow of heart your look of grave 
displeasure, and your silence, that silence which 
had increased my irritation at the time. I might 
have come sooner to ask your pardon ; for I left 
you in anger, and told you that I would not seek 
you again. It was a rash vow !" " It was, in- 
deed, dear friend," said Mr. Harley ; " but I knew 
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Umt you would break it. Had you kept away 
\\\\\v\\ longer, I should have come to seek you.'' 

** I have no friend whom I revere, and love, as I 
%\o yim,** ho continued : " and why should we ever 
disjnito on points, which, after all that can be said 
of thoni, are of no vital importance V " So you 
hav(> often said, my brother, and I have often agreed 
that you are right ; the only excuse which I can 
make for myself is, that loving you so well, I would 
liave you of the same mind with myself on every 
point." 

" A little unreasonable, I must confess," said 
Mr. Harley, smiling : " for my part, I am well con- 
tent that you should keep your own opinions on all 
minor questions, things that affect not our eternal 
interest ; and surely it woidd be but fair to me, 
if you would allow me the same latitude. I often 
think that these said questions, on which you and I 
are apt to argue with so much heat, in this our 
present state and lower world, will never enter 
those bright and heavenly regions, to which, I trust, 
we are both journeying ; never ruffle the calm of 
our enfranchised spirits there. We shall have put 
off all these discordant frames of mind, when we 
have put off these earthly tabernacles : and why 
not anticipate that blessed period now, and put 
them off at once?" "You may do so; nay, it 
seems to me you have already done so, my brother ; 
and, by Grod's grace, I promise you to do the same : 
but while the world is what it is, they will not 
cease to divide even true hearts like ours." " I am 
more hopeful," said Mr. Harley. " We live in 
strange times, when the moral atmosphere is at an 
equinox. But these storms of rude contention 
will subside, and the men of another generation 
will learn wisdom from the warnings of our troub- 
lous times." 

" I doubt it, I doubt it, my brother ; and I 
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should not wish it, if the reaction of a stagnation 
in spiritual things should succeed." " Well, be the 
future what it may with others," said Mr. Harley, 
" you and I, my brother, have, fix>m this time, come 
forth fix)m the jarring elements of such contentions. 
On the one great question we never could agree to 
differ : on lesser points — and, indeed, on every 
point of light importance — we will dispute no 
more. Yet a little while, and He that shall come, 
will come. This sun-dial reminds us that time is 
passing by, and that the time is short : these slant 
beams, as they lengthen the shadow of the gnomon, 
tell us that the day of our night below is far 
spent." 

The two clergymen were standing by the sun-dial, 
at the end of the terrace. " A little while, and ye 
shall not see me, and again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me," Mr. Clareton faintly murmured these words 
to himself. "Your sundial gives its warning," he 
continued, after a short, but thoughtful pause, " and 
I would fain receive it ; but your flowers are teachers 
too, my brother. What varieties of tints, and 
breathing perfumes, and yet what fine harmonies of 
colour and of scent are produced by that very variety. 
Here, indeed, is a lovely unity, and who that looks 
upon these variegated flower-plots, and inhales the 
combined sweetness of their different odours, would 
wish for uniformity. So let it be with us, my own 
dear brother in the faith. I must be still a Puritan, 
and you will be still a Prelatist ; but let us never for- 
get that there is room for both of us, with all our 
decided notions and differences on points of disci- 
pline, in one reformed and established church. May 
we never wish, either you or I, to eject the other, 
from her pale and brotherhood. We both love the 
truth as it is in Jesus; we would both seek a 
peace which is not groimded, like that of the cor- 
rupted and apostate church of Rome, upon an 
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implicit ignorance ; for all colours, as my Lord 
Bacon has well said, agree in the dark ; but let us 
seek that peace which is the fruit of faith and an 
enlightened conscience : let us, then, keep up no 
strife, but which of us shall walk most worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called, with all low- 
liness and meekness, with long suflfering, forbearing 
one another in love." " With all my heart. I say, 
Amen, to every word that you have spoken, my 
brother," replied Mr. Harley. "Let us hence- 
forth endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. There is but one body, and 
one Spirit, even as we called in one hope of our 
calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; and let 
us pray that the one Grod and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, may be in us aU, even in 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ." Again he 
clasped the hand of his friend, which was now held 
forth to him, with a look of warm affection, and 
from each loving heart a silent prayer went up that 
a blessing might come down upon the other. Then, 
in silence, they turned from the sundial, and walking 
side by side they passed along the terrace, and cross- 
ing the moat, they descended the steps which led to 
the flower-garden below. The sound which rose upon 
the clear, sofb, dewy air had drawn them thither. 
They saw not the singers at first, but they knew the 
voices to be those of the ladies whom they had lefb ; 
and as they advanced, the deep rich tones of a man's 
voice were also heard. One was with the party 
for whose arrival they had not looked, but whose pre- 
sence always brought with it a feeling of joy to their 
hearts. He was the half-brother of Mr. Clareton, 
twenty years his junior, and also a minister of the 
gospel. Gabriel Clareton had been residing on the 
continent for the last few years, and, as he told 
them when the hymn was concluded, and they 
returned to the house to share together their tempe- 
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rate supper, he had brought them good news from 
London. He had spent some time there on his 
arrival in England. He had been present when the 
message fit)m the king at Breda was read before the 
new p£|rliament,and received with acclamations of joy. 
He had been present also, on the 8th of May, when 
Charles the Second was proclaimed king in London, 
and the proclamation had been received by the 
people with what he described as a delirium of joy. 
He had brought with him a copy of the king's 
declaration, which he produced and read. It con- 
tained the promise of a frdl pardon to all his sub- 
jects, those only excepted who should be hereafter 
named by the parliament. It promised liberty to 
tender consciences, and proceeded to declare, that 
no man should be disquieted, or called in question, 
for difference of opinion in matters of religion, 
which did not disturb the peace of the kingdom. 

The two elder clergymen listened to the words of 
that well-known declaration with heartfelt joy and 
deep thankfulness to Grod ; but, at the request of 
Mr. Harley, it was read again, and it was then per- 
ceived that there were some expressions in it which 
appeared to be of a doubtful character; and Mr. 
Clareton, with a grave and slightly sardonic manner, 
said, that he " could not help being reminded on 
that second reading of the popish Queen Mary's 
proclamation to the men of Suffolk ; and that he 
liked not the expression, 'those only excepted, 
whom the parliament should after name.' The 
words were of a most ambiguous character, and 
might be construed in a wide sense, as opening the 
door to the persecution and punishment of many 
honest men who had been attached to the late 
government." 

Mr. Harley was more hopeful — more sanguine. 
He was, and always had been, a stanch royalist, and 
he gave the most favourable construction to the 
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ambiguous clauses. The period to which he had 
long and ardently looked forward had at length 
arrived. He had formed a high estimate of the 
character and qualities of their restored king. He 
had good reason, as he declared, to assert that 
Charles the Second was a man of an enlarged mind 
and of a magnanimous spirit, a man of sincere 
piety himself, and one who loved and honoured true 
and vital religion wherever he found it. He had 
received but the day before a valuable document 
which bore an unqualified testimony to the vital 
godliness of their long-banished monarch — a docu- 
ment which he had intended to show to his friend 
Mr. Clareton that evening; and he produced and 
read aloud the letter of the Protestant Princess de 
Turenne to her cousin Madame de Castelnau in 
London : it was already in print. " She spoke in 
that letter," he observed, " of the edifying influence 
of the conversation of the king. She believed that 
the marks of election were seen in him." 

Gabriel Clareton, on being questioned as to the 
estimation in which the king's piety was held in 
London, told them of other letters from eminent 
members of the Protestant Church in France, which 
were certainly in accordance with the letter of the 
Princess de Turenne. He mentioned the letters of 
Drelincourt and of Daill^, and that of Eaimond 
Gaches to Mr. Baxter. " He would venture to hope," 
he added, " that a true report had been circulated of 
the king's noble and pious qualities. He had been 
trained in the school of adversity and suffering, and 
he trusted his trials had been sanctified to him." 
But Gfibriel Clareton said little. He was a man of 
truly humble mind, modest, and silent at all times ; 
but now that he was in the presence of two older 
and more experienced ministers than himself — ^both 
of whom he sincerely respected and admired — he 
did not speak, except when his opinion was asked. 
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And yet those two excellent men felt, that in 
everything but age and experience, he was far their 
superior. His mind was of the highest order, and 
his acquirements were extraordinary. He was one 
of the finest scholars of those days; profound 
and accurate, without any tinge of pedantry. He 
was a man of great research, and his fine intel- 
lect, and clear sense, enabled him to obtain a keen 
insight, and to form a sound judgment, both as to 
men and books. He was distinguished by a sim- 
pHcity of manner and a sweetness of disposition which 
gave a peculiar charm to his character, and made 
him a favourite alike with the lowly and unedu- 
cated, and with the high-bred and more refined 
classes. But the one great excellence of this re- 
markable man* (for he was remarkable) was his 
unafiected godliness. He said very little of his 
high profession; but his profession and his stand- 
ard were the highest possible. In his heart the 
word of the Most High Grod occupied the very first 
place, and the essential and vital doctrines of that 
word, taken in their full scope, as presenting Christ 
to him ; Christ as all and in all, he had embraced 
with his whole heart. Grod had given him large- 
ness of heart, and he took an enlarged view of those 
points of difference which imhappily distracted the 
minds of most of the good and really great men of 
those times. Things, little in themselves, or in 
their intrinsic value, had been brought up from the 
low level to which they properly belonged, and so 
magnified, and so talked into importance, and so 
thrust forward into prominence, and so wrangled 
over, that the disputants had persuaded themselves 
into the notion of their possessing an actual im- 
portance which did not belong to them, and which 
they had no claim to occupy. 

Mr. Gabriel Clareton, with a few other men of a 
like spirit, had been enabled to rise superior to the 
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spirit of the times, and was before the age in which 
he lived, or rather, he was of a class, always a rare 
class, but happily to be found in all ages : holy, 
humble men : holy, because they live as ever in the 
presence of God, known of Grod, and knowing God : 
humble, because they know themselves, and the fallen 
state of himian nature in all around them ; and be- 
cause they extend a tender and charitable compassion 
to the failings of others, while they exercise a severe 
and inexorable judgment upon their own. 

Gabriel Clareton could not have entered into the 
disputes which, from time to time, had been carried 
on with so much tenacity, and so much warmth of 
temper, by his half-brother, Mr. Clareton, and 
their common friend, Mr. Harley. The question 
of vestments, and of the cross in baptism, and 
certain ceremonies, the observance or non-obser- 
vance of which had been exalted to a place and 
an importance which should only be given to points 
of vital doctrine : questions, indeed, of discipline 
were kept in their proper place by him. He might, 
or might not, with Jewel, have called some of those 
things on which scripture is silent, relics of the 
Amorites ; but, he would also have spoken of them 
as trifling questions, on which he would have 
allowed a latitude to honest minds of either party. 
He knew that two of the brightest lights of the 
English Reformation, Ridley and Hooper, had dis- 
puted with unkind and angry heat on the ques- 
tion of vestments, in their short season of pros- 
perity. But he also knew with what a tender and 
loving spirit they had afterwards been drawn 
together, when the one sent this message to the 
other : — " We have been two in white, let us be one 
in red !" They were then in prison, about to die at 
the stake. They were called upon to stand forth as 
defenders of the truth, as it is in Jesus, and on 
points of real and vital importance. 
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Had the vestment question been the badge of a 
party unsound in the faith, and inclined to the deadly 
errors of Popery, as the surplice in the pulpit, and the 
lighted cancQes and other practices of the Tractarian 
party have been in the present day, had they been 
but as straws and feathers on the stream — still if 
they had been signs and indications of the direction 
which that stream was taking, and that direction 
Rome— then, most assuredly, no member of our 
scriptural and Protestant church ought to have 
borne with them, no, not for a moment ; but at 
that day they were not so. The noblest and most 
enlightened victims of the Marian persecution had 
worn those vestments, and yet expired at the stake 
and in the flames rather than embrace the tenets of 
the apostate church of Rome. Archbishop Grindal, 
on being taunted with going dressed like a mass- 
priest, had gently replied, "You see me wear a 
cope or a surplice at St. Paul's : I had rather 
minister without these things, but for orders' sake 
and obedience to the prince." And yet Grindal, 
while he enforced authority, was himself brought 
under the displeasure of the imperious Queen Eliza- 
beth, and ordered to consider himself a prisoner in 
his own episcopal residence at Lambeth, because he had 
pleaded with her the liberty in prophesying, (preach- 
ing,) sought by the Puritans. We may, therefore, 
with Mr. Marsden, take up the words of Bishop War- 
burton, " It would be hard to say which are most to 
blame, those who oppose established authority for 
things indifferent, or that authority which rigidly 
insists upon them, and will abate nothing for the 
sake of tender, misinformed consciences. I say it 
would be hard to solve this, had not the Apostle 
done it for us, where he says. We that are strong, 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to 
please ourselves : I myself," says he, " do so, and all 
for the gospel's sake. This is the man who tells us 
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he had fought a good fight and overcome. And we 
may helieve him ; for in this contention he is 
always the conqueror who submits." 

" We shall see you then, to-morrow," my brother, 
said Mr. Clareton to his neighbour, as they parted. 
" If the Lord will," replied his Mend. They had 
arranged together to meet at Sir Ealph Cleveland's, 
whose house was always open to them, and to those 
who were like-minded among his neighbours ; and 
they had agreed to meet there at the hour of family 
worship at Cleveland House. The moon was shining 
in a cloudless sky when Mr. Clareton, and his bro- 
ther and daughter, left their Mends at Cleveden 
Rectory, to return to Hindley. Lovely as the day 
had been, the night was even more delightftd. It 
had nothing of the night but its hushed quietness, 
and its bahny freshness : the soft and lustrous 
light was like a graver day, and accorded weU with 
the spirit of the little company. 

" You will have much to tell us, my Gfibriel,'' 
said Mr. Clareton ; " and I trust your sojourn with 
us will be long. Persis and I have been looking 
wistfully to your return. But other hearts have 
been yearning for your coming. Many of my be- 
loved flock are longing to hear your Master's mes- 
* sage from your lips. They have asked for news 
about you ; and lately, when I told them that you 
would, I hoped, be soon coming from a far country 
to speak to them of Christ, the old sergeant said, 
using the language he loves best : — ^ As cold waters 
to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far coun- 
try.'" " Will you preach to them from this text, 
uncle Gfibrieir said Persis. "Eight gladly, my 
Persis," he replied : " few count it a higher privilege 
than I do to be put in trust with the gospel, to 
deliver the message of pardon, and to labour to 
ftdfil the ministry of reconciliation." 

" You will find a smaller congregation, both in 
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my church and in Mr. Harley's, Grabriel," said 
Mr. Clareton, " than when you left us. There is a 
new preacher at Femley,who has drawn away many 
of our hearers, and his church is crowded. I wrote 
to you of the death of good old Mr. Ashurst, of 
Fernley, but I had seen so little of Mr. Moleville, his 
successor, at the time I sent my letter, that I did 
but mention his name. Even now I scarcely know 
what to say of him. He is an educated man — 
gentle and courteous in his manners ; overmuch so at 
times to please me : but I hear he is a most vehement 
preacher, bringing forward, at times, some strange 
opinions, and making startling assertions, and boldly 
upsetting, or endeavouring to do so, the doctrines 
which our dear brother Harley and I have been 
long preaching. What his own views are I have not 
been able to learn, for he seems to speak often at 
random. The eiOfect, however, of his preaching has 
deeply pained us ; for a spirit is growing up in this 
neighbourhood the very opposite of that himible, 
serious, loving character which ]VIr. Harley and I 
have laboured to inculcate. Some of the most igno- 
rant and inconsistent of our people have taken 
upon themselves to teach and to rebuke us. I 
must own I nearly lost my patience and my temper 
only this morning, during a visit which Elkanah 
Simmons chose to pay me. He made a long ha- 
rangue, the upshot of which was, to accuse me of 
handling the word of God deceitfully. I was never 
so lectured in my life. I was mute from sheer 
astonishment, at the cool and consummate ejQTron- 
tery of the fellow at first ; and then I thought 
within myself that I would hear hiTn without in- 
terrupting his attack, and be at the pains to con- 
sider what it was about. But it was a hopeless task : 
such a handling of solemn scriptures, such a jumble 
of crude notions, such a violent distortion of sacred 
and symmetrical truth, was surely scarcely ever 
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heard ; and all was propounded with a look of such 
conscious superiority, and a tone of such authorita- 
tive insolence, that, aftgr gravely bidding him to be 
silent, and take himself off — an order to which he 
gave no heed, if he heard it — I sat down to my 
writing-table, and took up my pen. The good old 
sergeant happened to come in with the news-book 
from Cleveden, just at the time when, in a louder 
voice, I had a second time commanded the fellow to 
hold his peace ; for I found it impossible to write 
with the din of his voice in my ears. The sergeant 
looked for awhile as amazed as I had been. He 
stood and listened to the fellow for a few minutes ; 
but he who had been a hearer of Dr. Owen and 
Mr. Howe, and accustomed to the clear, sound 
teaching of those great divines, was not to be im- 
posed upon by the declamatory jargon of that 
empty-headed fanatic. He did not trouble himself 
to speak, but without more ado he took him by the 
shoulders, and marched him out of the room. I 
could give you many such instances of the state of 
things now prevailing around us, but this is the 
freshest. I would judge no man, but these are not 
the fruits we look for from a sound and wise 
preacher of Christ crucified." 



CHAPTEK II. 

CLEVELAND HOUSE. 



There was a cheerful party at Cleveland House. 
Sir Ralph Cleveland had come back from Lon- 
don a few days before. He had been returned 
as member for the cotmty, and had been up to 
attend the meeting of the new Parliament. His 
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house had been the home of more than one godly 
clergyman during the civil war. There they had 
found a retreat, and had been welcomed and enter- 
tained as honoured guests, who were conferring 
rather than receiving a favour. Sir Ealph was in 
the highest sense given to hospitality. His wealth 
was great, and he was a lover of all good men, so that 
his heart and his hand were always open to relieve 
the wants of the distressed, and for few he felt 
more deeply, than for those pious, learned, and excel- 
lent pastors of Christ's church, who suffered for con- 
science' sake. At the time that Hammond and 
Gunning, and Fell were the honoured iomates of 
Westwood, in Worcestershire, living on terms of 
delightful intimacy with Sir John Packington and 
the " good Lady Packington," and Usher foimd a 
reftige with the noble Countess of Peterborough, in 
whose house he remained till he died, Cleveland 
House was as hospitably opened to the suffering 
ministers of Christ. 

Many of the ejected clergy had no such refuge. 
The admirable Bishop Hall retired to a cottage at 
Higham, a village by the river side, not far from 
Norwich, and there ended his blameless and edify- 
ing course almost in poverty, Cleveland House was 
still the home of one of the most single-minded clergy- 
men of those times, a true successor of the martyrs 
and confessors of the great English Reformation. 
He had won for himself, from those who really 
knew him, the title of a man of God. He was wise 
in that wisdom which is from above ; which is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated ; full of mercy and good finits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy ; and God had given 
him that child-like hmnility which is the usual 
accompaniment of a great mind and of high spiritual 
attainments. He was one of a body of men then 
almost extinct; though we rejoice to think that 
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hardness as good soldiers on the battle-field, 
and the fiery trial at the stake. Whatever 
other men have beoD, or whatever other men have 
done, the reformers were the men who, by God's 
grace, lighted such a candle as shall never be put 
out." Mr. Davenant was, both in doctrine and 
in discipline, their true successor. 

One of the warmest and most cheerful apartments 
in Cleveland House had been allotted to this vene- 
rable servant of Christ, as his sitting-room. It was 
light and lofty, with a southern aspect ; and had a 
door opening upon the alcove which extended along 
that side of the mansion. The door stood open on 
that sweet summer morning ; and through that open 
door-way and the arches of the alcove there was a 
pleasant home view of a garden full of flowers, shut 
in on every side by a screen of evergreens, except 
where here and there a vista opened, carrying the 
eye onward to some lovely view of the landscape 
beyond — ^the wild deep ravines of the park, where 
the rocky sides rose abruptly fi:om the green sward, 
and the old trees interlaced their spreading bi'anches 
fix)m either side above — ^and where, still farther on, 
glimpses of the open country might be seen, with its 
wood-crowned hills and mountain slopes and 
sunmiits, all tinted or partially veiled by the aerial 
blue of the distance. That pleasant parlour was 
the retreat of Mr. Davenant, and there he spent 
the calm close of his long and eventful life. He 
was much alone, and he desired to be so — ^waiting, 
he would say, for his summons to his Father's man- 
sions above. 

He was an early riser, and deemed no season of 
his day so dehghtful as the morning hours which he 
passed in that quiet room. There he would sit, 
with the earliest beams of the sun lighting up the 
pages of that one book, in which he loved to read 
again and again his title to an inheritance in- 

c2 
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corruptible and undefiled, and that fadetli not 
away, only looking up, to meditate, and to pray 
over its sublime and simple truths. He spent, 
indeed, in that parlour the chief portion of his 
time. He seldom quitted it, except when joining 
the household of the hospitable mansion in their 
family worship. The plashing of the fountain in 
its little basin of crystal water in the centre of 
the garden, the wild notes of the song birds in the 
old trees, were often for hours the only sounds 
which broke upon the stillness of that quiet, sunny 
room. 

A large and valuable library for those days fQled 
the shelves which lined two sides of the apartment : 
on the other walls of the room hung several pictures, 
a landscape or two of rare excellence, by the master- 
hand of Rubens ; one of them was the grand chateau 

of D , in Flanders, where Mr. Davenant had 

resided some years, the beloved and honoured guest 
of the noble owners, as he now was that of the 
Clevelands. Among the portraits were those of 
Cranmer and Bradford, with the more modem heads 
of Bishops Hall and Davenant : the one, the oldest 
and dearest friend of Mr. Davenant ; the other, also 
a beloved friend, but, though probably of the same 
parent-stock, not a near relation. 

There also hung the portraits of Sir Ealph and 
Lady Cleveland, painted by Vandyke at the time of 
their marriage : pictures of two of the most noble 
and true-hearted ornaments of the court of the 
unfortunate Charles the First. The graceful and 
manly bearing of the husband, and the refined and 
modest loveliness of the wife, had evidently called 
forth the highest powers of that prince of portrait 
painters ; and Mr. Davenant often told their chil- 
dren that he loved to look upon them, because they 
were as good as they were beautiful. 

" I hope you have received a long letter, which 
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I sent to you a fortnight ago from London," wrote 
Grabriel Clareton to his college friend and pupil, 
Henry Cleveland, with whom he had been residing 
on the continent, and whom he had left at Lou- 
vain. " I often recall the pleasant and profitable 
hours we have spent together, and the visits that we 
paid to some of those interesting and pious men 
who seem scarcely to belong to that apostate church, 
within whose pale they still continue, though repu- 
diated by their relentless persecutors. I think 
with mingled grief and admiration of that true 
genius. Monsieur Pascal, the Louis de Montalte, 
whose letters to a Provincial we could not obtain, 
but saw burnt by the common executioner, under 
the decree of the Council of State. I shall always 
be grateftd to the Duke de Rouannez, himself a 
remarkable yoimg man, for our being permitted to 
be present when M. Pascal delivered that astonish- 
ing epitome of his great projected work, on the 
evidence of the truth of Holy Scripture. I never 
can forget the triumph, during those few hours, of 
the etherial and immortal part of the man over the 
poor, feeble, physical frame, so worn and wasted 
with disease and suffering. How did the vigour 
of that glorious intellect, like a living flame, soar 
upward, while he unfolded with such consummate 
skill and with such lucid elegance the argument of 
his intended treatise ; I was filled with admiration 
as he still continued speaking with a sustained 
effort of thought, and with words so exquisitely 
and gracefully chosen. 

" It was all truly marvellous ! I feared that a 
£a.tal collapse must follow ; but he still lives, and I 
am told, that flashes of that extraordinary mind 
still burst forth at intervals and testify to the 
strength and fervour of the hidden fire, which, at 
other times, smoulders within his debilitated frame. 
I fear this state of things cannot last long ; the 
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fragile tabernacle must soon be dissolved. Truly, we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, and the 
pitcher must be broken, like the pitcher of Gideon's 
warriors, before the lamp within can shine forth in 
its ftill splendour : that, however, will only be when 
he has passed away into the heavenly country. 

" What a meek and humble piety is imited to the 
aspiring intellect of Pascal, and yet how lamentable 
that he should be still in bondage, under the elements 
of the wretched superstitions of the Eomish church. 
Unlike his brethren, in that erring church, he is a 
diligent searcher of the written word, and that word 
is truth. He has already drawn down upon him the 
bitter enmity of the Romish clergy; for he has 
made many a bold and decided protest against some 
of the deadly errors of his church ; and, if his life is 
spared much longer, we shall assuredly see him 
taking a foremost place among the ranks of the 
Protestant churches. 

'^ I am glad to be again in England, and among a 
people who have thrown off the degrading yoke of 
Rome. But alas ! what a spirit of intolerance has 
long prevailed even in thas land of light and 
freedom. I have often been constrained to ask of 
Him to whom all things are known, ^Lord, didst 
thou not sow good seed in thy field, from whence 
then hath it tares Y and His reply comes with the 
inquiry : * An enemy hath done this.' It is a vain 
thought to wish it were not so : for it has been 
ordered by Him, that both should grow together 
until the harvest. I think, however, that the com- 
motions which have so long distracted the land are 
beginning to subside, and that a better state of 
things has commenced. The king's return, and his 
declaration, promising liberty to tender consciences, 
and his avowed desire to mediate between conflict^ 
ing parties, have had the happiest effects, and pro> 
duced a feeling of confidence in him. My dear 
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and excellent brother, however, is still distrustful. 
We sate up late last night conversing on the aspect 
of the times. He thinks that a great mistake has 
been made in demanding no securities of the king 
previous to his return. After I had brought before 
him the various grounds for hope which presented 
themselves to my mind, his only remark was, 
* Put not your trust in princes, nor in any child of 
man.' 

" I am up early, that I may write to you accord- 
ing to my promise, and have several pages of this 
journal ready to send when an opportunity shall 
offer. I thought I had been up before any of the 
household were stirring, but I hear my brother's 
footsteps in his study, and I see Persis in the 
garden busied among her dewy flowers. I have, 
however, written enough for one sitting, and may 
resume my pen again after we return from Cleve- 
land House. We are going to join the worship of 
the household there, and to listen to Mr. Dave- 
nant's exposition of scripture. He still comes to 
the chapel to take his part in the service, though he 
no longer meets the family at dinner, and retires 
early to rest in the evening, confining himself chiefly 
to his own rooms. Sometimes he appears at the 
breakfast-table ; I hope he may be there to-day." 

Ferrdey, Jwne 4. 
I have been to Cleveland. All there are well. 
Their hearts seemed filled with cheerfulness — ^the 
calm thoughtful cheerfulness of thankful spirits, 
for the mercies of God to the land, in bryiging back 
our king, and for the promise which his return holds 
forth, of the end of party strife, of security to pro- 
perty, and, above all, of peace to the church. Sir 
Balph speaks in high terms of the frank and cor- 
dial spirit, and the charm of manner, the mixture 
of ease and dignity, which distinguishes the king. 
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He described to my brother the entrance of the 
king into London, when he was near his person, 
and a close observer of all that took place. The 
clergy, who formed part of the royal escort, were 
chiefly Presbyterians. Your uncle, though, like 
myself, an Episcopalian, dwelt with warm eulo- 
giums on the loyalty of the Presbyterian ministers, 
and the influence they have exerted with such 
signal success among the leading people of the city 
in the king's favour. He witnessed the gracious 
reception given by His Majesty to their address in 
St. Paul's Church Yard, when Mr. Arthur Jackson 
presented him with a richly-adomed Bible, and the 
king told him it should be the rule of his actions. It 
is, as Sir Ralph truly observes, a well-known fact, 
that, owing to the loyal exertions of some of the Pres- 
byterian clergy, Bates, Reynolds, Manton, and good 
old Mr. Ashe, and, first and foremost. Dr. Calamy, 
and their correspondence with the Earl of Manches- 
ter, Greneral Monk was led to act with decision and 
vigour, and the king was brought back. His Maj esty 
has openly signified his sense of their devotedness 
to his person and his cause, by appointing several 
of their number to be his chaplains in ordinary. 
Dr. Calamy, Reynolds, Ashe, Spurstowe, Bates, 
Manton, and five or six others, whose names do not 
now occur to me, are thus distinguished; and 
Mr. Baxter, it is said, is to be another* royal 
chaplain. But, a truce to politics. Let me tell 
you of home interests and events. Many, and 
most affectionate, were the inquiries put to me 
about youyself. I had seen Sir Ralph, as you know, 
in London ; but your aunt, and your cousins Lucitis 
and Lucia, and Mr. Davenant, spoke much about 
you ; and they, and your uncle, bade me tell you 

* Baxter was nominated to be a chaplain of the king on 
the 25th of June in that year. 
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that they look forward with joy to your return. 
Another winter, as I told them, in the south of 
France will, under God, I trust, quite establish your 
constitution. I hope to join you in the course of 
the autumn, and proceed with you to Nice or Mont- 
pellier. • 

I cannot but feel very anxious about our revered 
Mr. Davenant. He is fearfiilly altered since I last 
saw him ; and I grieve to think that the time may 
be near at hand when he shall be summoned 
to leave us all ; and those who have been so long 
blessed with his teaching and^his example, shall see 
him no more in this ungodly world. I went with 
your cousin Lucius to him before the service in 
the chapel commenced, and sat with him a short 
time. As I looked upon his slight, but erect figure, 
and his pale attenuated features, it seemed marvel- 
lous to me, that the immortal spirit of the saintly 
man should have been so long united to so firagile a 
fleshly tabernacle ; and yet when he spoke — I say 
this in a spiritual sense — his eye is not dim, nor is 
his natural force abated. The living flame with- 
in still bums with intense brilliancy. His strength 
is not impaired by disease, but is gradually yielding 
to age and natural infirmities. There is a transpa- 
rency almost unearthly about his complexion ; and 
as the sunbeams fell upon his hand, which rested 
upon the open pages of his Bible, they shone 
through the long thin fingers, as through the fingers 
of a monumental statue of alabaster. There he sat 
in his usual place, with his large Bible before him, 
the sun flinging its partial rays across him, just 
touched with silver the snow-white locks which 
flowed down on either side of his forehead, fix^m the 
cap of black velvet on the crown of his head, and 
sparkled upon the brazen clasps of his beloved vo- 
lume, and gilded, with a golden lustre, the clear and 
trickling sands of the ebony hour-glass on his desk. 
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It was a study for Velasquez or Vandyke ; but I 
doubt if any painter could have done justice to such 
a subject, so instinct with intellectual grace and 
spiritual life. 

I was gazing in silence upon the beautiful coun- 
tenance of this venerable saint, and listening with 
quiet attention to his discourse, feeling it a high 
privilege to sit, as it were, at his feet, when my 
Lady Cleveland sent for me to her closet, to ask 
me a question about poor Lady Balcarras, whom we 
met at Paris.. The Lady Anne Lindsey, her eldest 
daughter, has declared herself a Romanist, and 
been stolen away from her mother. She has even 
quitted the country, and entered a nunnery in 
France, from whence she writes to her afflicted 
parent. She is but seventeen years of age, and 
there is a strange mystery in the whole affair. 
Sir Ralph, it seems, heard all that is known of the 
particulars from Mr. Baxter, when he was in London. 
We were conversing on this subject, when the 
chapel-bell summoned us to prayers. 

All were seated in their places, when Mr. Davenant, 
leaning upon Lucius, entered. He read to us the 1st 
chapter of 1st Epistle of Peter, and then selecting the 
22nd verse, he made that single verse, the subject 
of his exposition: — "Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit imto 
unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently." His voice was 
low, but his articulation, as it always was, beauti- 
fully distinct. I will endeavour to give you a report 
of his exposition, I know it will interest you. — " Re- 
demption and holiness are undivided companions : 
we are redeemed on purpose for this end that we 
should be holy." The aged apostle takes that as 
concluded and confessed, and so makes use of it 
particularly to exhort that main Christian grace of 
brotherly love. He urges this grace of Christian 
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love as the great evidence of your sincerity, and of 
the truth of your love to Grod. Men are subject to 
much hypocrisy in this day, and deceive them- 
selves. Our Saviour gives this as the very badge 
and' livery of his disciples, by which they should 
be known for his followers, at John xiiL 36 : — " By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another." St. Paul calls it " The 
bond of perfectness," that grace which imites and 
binds all together : and that beloved disciple, who 
leaned on our Saviour's breast, drank deep of the 
spring of love that was there, and therefore it 
streams forth so abundantly in his writings ; they 
contain nothing so much as this divine doctrine of 
love. 

He paused, and his eyes were for a little while 
fixed upon the inspired words before him. " We 
have here," he continued, as he again looked up, 
" the due qualifications of this love, and your obli- 
gation as the disciples of our blessed Lord to it. 
There are three qualifications specified by St. Peter — 
Sincerity, Purity, and Fervency. Unfeigned love is 
this sincerity, and this love must be with purity, 
from a pure heart : purity, with all the glowing 
warmth of holy love : purity, with fervency, loving 
one another with unfeigned love, and with a pure 
heart fervently. Let it be true love without dis- 
simulation : let unfeigned love make thine heart and 
thine hand the seal of it, rather than thy tongue : 
not an empty show, and talk of service and affec- 
tion, that fears nothing more than to be put upon 
trial. Although thy brother with whom thou con- 
versest cannot, it may be, see through thy false 
appearances. He that commands this love, looks 
chiefly within, into thy very heart, seeks it there, 
and if He find it not, loathes them most that most 
pretend to it. So that the art of dissembling, 
though never so well studi^, cannot pass in this 
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king's court, to whom all hearts are open, and all 
desires known. 

This is a poor self-deceit, as the philosopher said 
to him who, being ashamed that he was espied by 
him in a tavern, in the outer room, withdrew him- 
self to the inner, — ^he called after him, " That is not 
the way out ; the more you go that way, you will 
be the farther within it." When hatreds are not 
thrown out, but retire inward to hide themselves, 
they grow deeper and stronger than before; and 
those constrained semblances of reconcilement are 
but false healing, and do but skin the wound ovfir, 
and therefore it usually breaks forth worse again. 

They that are indeed lovers of God, must love 
one another ; their hearts meet in Him as in one 
centre. Where a godly man sees his Father's image 
he is constrained to love it : he loves those that are 
godly, because that image is in them ; and those 
that appear destitute of it, so as to wish them 
partakers of that image. And this is all for Grod. 
He loves a Mend in God, and an enemy for God. 

The Christian's love — ^he went on to say — ^is pure 
in its course, and pure in its effects and exercises. 
His society and converse with any one tends mainly 
to this, that he may mutually help, ai^d be helped, 
in the knowledge and love of God. He desires 
most that he and his brethren may jointly mind 
their joUmey heavenward, and ftirther one another 
in their way to the full enjoyment of God. And 
thus is truly the love of a pure heart, that both 
begins and ends in God. 

Let us then endeavour to love purely, sincerely, 
fervently. Let the love of your brethren be like a 
fire within you, consuming that selfishness which is 
so contrary to it, and so natural to men ; let your 
love be an intense and active love, constraining you 
to do good to the sotils and bodies of your brethren, 
as they need, and you are able. 
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Self-love contracts the heart, and shuts out all 
other love, both of God and man ; save only so far 
as our interest carries, and that is still self-love. 
But the love of God dilates the heart, purifies 
love, and extends it to all men ; but especially di- 
rects it to those who are more particularly beloved 
of Him : and that is the particular love here re- 
quired. 

Dear Mends, you have the same Father, and the 
same spirit within you, and the same glorious brother 
Jesus Christ, the head of the same glorious brother- 
hood, the firstborn among many brethren. He has 
collected and gathered you into one family, under one 
head ; and receiving each of you of the same spirit, 
you will be strongly bent to the good one of ano- 
ther. If there be but a thorn in the foot, the back 
boweth, the head stoops down, the eyes look, the 
hands reach to it, and endeavour to help and ease 
it. Ye are members one qf another ; and all the 
members partake of the good or evil one of another. 
Yes, you are brethren by the same new birth, bom 
to the same inheritance, which must not be an apple 
of strife among you to beget debates and conten- 
tions. No, it is enough for all, and let none pre- 
judge another. Seek to find joy in the happiness of 
another, seeing you shall then be perfect in love : 
all harmony, no difference in judgment or affection, 
all your harps tuned to the same new song, which 
you shall sing for ever. Let that love begin here, 
which shall never end. 

The profane world may scoff that name of 
brethren. You will not be scorned out of it, or be 
ashamed of it ; the day is at hand wherein those 
that scoff you would give much more than that the 
best of them ever possessed m the world to be ad- 
mitted into your number. 

After this beautifiil exhortation to love, he spoke 
of the cause of which this love is the fruit and the 
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effect. He used the apostle's words : — Seeing you 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth through 
the spirit. The soul is the chief seat of this woit 
of sanctification — Truth, the subordinate means — 
the nature of it, obeying the 1/ruth — ^the chief worker 
of it, the Holy Spirit, 

It is no doubt a work which with its spiritual 
leaven goes through the whole man, renews and 
purifies all. But because it purifies the soul, it pu- 
rifies all. There impurity begins; not only evil 
thoughts, but evil actions, come forth from the 
heart, which is there all one with the soul. 

It is not so much external performances that 
make the difference between men, as their inward 
temper. We meet here in the same place, and all 
partake of the same word and prayer. But how 
wide a difference is there, in God's eye, betwixt an 
unwashed, profane heart in the same exercise, and a 
soul purified in some measure in obeying the truth, 
and desirous to be further purified by fiirther obey- 
ing it. 

That which is the subordinate means of this pu- 
rity is the truth, the word of God. It is truth, and 
being pure in itself, it begets truth and purity in 
the heart, by teaching it concerning the holy and 
pure nature of God ; showing it his holy wiU, which 
is to us the rule of purity, and by representing 
Jesus Christ unto us as the fountain of our purifi- 
cation and renovation, from whose fulness we may 
receive grace for grace. 

The nature of this work, that wherein the very 
being of this purifying consists, is, the receiving, or 
obeying of this trutk. The chief point of obedience 
is believing ; the proper obedience to truth is, to 
give credit to it ; and this divine belief does neces- 
sarily bring the whole soul into obedience and con- 
formity to that pure truth which is in the word. 
The chief worker of this sanctification, is the 
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Holy Spvrit of God. Purify thyself, keep thyself 
pure ; this is God's command. Thus the soul does 
undeniably and certainly act in believing and obey- 
ing ; but not of itself, it is not the first principle of 
motion. The children of God, the members of 
Christ, purify their soids ; but it is by The Spirit, 
Faith, or obeying the truth, works this purity : but 
the Holy Ghost works that feith. As God is said 
to purify the heart by faith, He does it by giving 
you the Holy Spirit. The truth is pure and puri- 

fyiiig •> y^* ^53^ i* ^o* o^ itself purify the soul, but 
by the obeying or believing it ; and the soul cannot 
obey or believe, but by the Spirit, which works in 
it that faith, and by that faith purifies it, and 
works love in it. The impurity and earthliness of 
men's minds is the great cause of disunion and 
disaffection among them, and of all their strifes, as 
St. James says : — " From whence come wars and 
fightings among you ? Come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members." 

The Holy Spirit then is that fire that refines and 
purifies the soul from the dross of earthly desires. 
The outward fire of enmities and persecutions, 
which is kindled against the godly by the world, 
does somewhat in this knitting of their hearts closer 
one to another ; but it is this inward and purifying 
^T% of the Holy Ghost that doth more powerfully 
unite them. He paused, and seemed faint and ex- 
hausted ; but after a little while he gathered up 
his energies, and said, " consider what I have 
spoken to you, dear friends, from the word of 
truth : the true reason that there is so little 
truth of this Christian mutual love among those 
that are called Christians, is because there is so 
little of this purifying obedience to the truth 
whence it flows ; faith imfeigned would beget this 
love imfeigned. Men, however," he added, with 
a deep and earnest solemnity, "may exhort to 
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them both, but you require the hand of God to 
work them in your heart." 

Mr. Harley concluded the service with prayer, 
the chaplain being absent. From time to time, du- 
ring the service, my* attention was distracted by the 
countenance of a gentleman who sat opposite me. 
It was one which I should say, I have certainly not 
seen before, and yet it perplexed me, for T felt a 
dim and confused impression that it was not 
altogether unknown to me. The eyes were remark- 
able ; the lids scai'cely raised at any time, and yet 
from under them quick and scanning glances shot 
out, which made it evident to a close observer, that 
every one and every thing was keenly and narrowly 
observed. 

When we left the chapel, Mr. Davenant retired 
to his own sitting-room, and I did not suppose we 
should see him again that day. Sir Ralph begged 
us all to remain to breakfast, and we gladly accepted 
the invitation to his hospitable board. We were a 
large party, for, as I said before, the Harleys as well 
as ourselves had come up to the chapel that morn- 
ing : and the person who had sat opposite me in 
the chapel, also remained to breakfast. I was 
wondering who he could be, and my eyes were 
turned towards him, when Lady Cleveland intro- 
duced him as Mr. Moleville, of Femley. I thought 
for a moment that a slight flush rose up under the 
dark skin of his face, and that there was a troubled 
glance in those remarkable eyes, for, unknown to 
myself, I was keenly observing him, and he saw it. 
But nothing could be more natural than the ease 
with which he instantly entered into conversation 
with me, and the well-bred courteousness with 
which he welcomed my return to the neighbour- 
hood. It afterwards struck me as odd, that he who 
had been a perfect stranger to me before that intro- 
duction, should have been so well acquainted with 
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the circmnstance ; and that he should address me as 
he did, referring, in the course of our conversation, 
to several trifling events concerning my movements, 
about which it was not likely he should have been 
informed. His manner was fiiendly and extremely 
agreeable ; but I observed that he never looked me 
in the face : his eyes were usually cast down, but 
still I remarked, as I had done before, that many 
a ftirtive glance was cast fix)m side to side, taking 
in all and every thing, though apparently in close 
conversation with me, as we stood in the recess of 
the oriel window. But while we stood there he 
paused in some remark he was making, and was 
evidently, for a short time, ill at ease ; I looked up, 
and saw that Mr. Davenant had just re-appeared. 

We sat long at the breakfast table, and a deeply 
interesting conversation arose, which kept us there 
for some time longer. 

Mr. Davenant seemed unusually well, and con- 
versed with much vivacity, dwelling still on that 
subject to which he had drawn our especial atten- 
tion in his exposition of Holy Scripture that 
morning. "T am an old man," he said, "and to 
me the time of my continuance among you is now 
very short. I would say to all of you, my friends, 
in the words of the great Apostle, ' Only let your 
conversation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ.' 
life in the body is uncertain to all of you : but let 
me hope, even as I cease not to pray, that you will, 
by God's help, ^ stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind, striving together for the faith of the gospel.' 
My lot has been cast in times of much trouble and 
perplexity ; but this one thing is to me the chief 
source of deep and joyfiil thankfulness, now, that 
the greater portion of my pilgrimage is past, and 
the time of my departure is at hand, and I am 
going, I hxmibly hope, to enjoy the open vision of 
HiTn^ whom, not having seen, we love — this one 

D 
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thing is the joy and the thanksgiving of my heart — 
that I can say with the psahnist, * / have chosen 
the way of truth^ yes, even when I look back to 
that now far distant day, when it pleased the 
Lord, our God, to caU me to labour in His vine- 
yard, I thank and praise Him, that I was enabled 
to say then, as I do say at this present hour, */ 
have chosen the way of truth' But if I said it at 
that time, from a deep conviction of the unspeakable 
importance of the truth ; now, when I speak as 
an aged and experienced servant in the ministry 
I say it again, with all my heart and soul, */ 
have chosen tlie way of truth ; God grant that my 
words may sink deep into your hearts. Indeed, 
indeed, I would speak from my heart into your 
hearts, when I say how fervently I hope that you 
have also chosen this most blessed way of truth, 
and that you prize it as of inestimable value. 

" I have been reviewing," he continued, " the 
whole course of public events with a calm and 
unbiassed mind during many years past, and I see 
that the source of many of those dire calamities 
which have fallen from heaven as judgments upon 
our long-distracted and miserable country has been 
a departure from the way of truth. I cannot 
bear to speak with an unkindly spirit of him 
whose royal head was brought to the very dust 
in shame and obloquy, and whose heart was wrung 
with agony, such as few mortal men have known. 
But when I think of him, I grieve to feel how 
much of that suffering was the finit of which 
he himself had sowed the seed. There was a 
majesty in his sorrow during those last days in 
which he suffered under the insults and mortifica- 
tions that were heaped upon him, which far out- 
shone the splendour and dignity which invested him 
ill his season of prosperity. And those who viewed 
his former conduct with a grave and honest dis- 
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approbation, have since learnt to love and to 
respect his memory. But those who opposed and 
revolted from their allegiance to him, and whose 
consciences are stained with the guilt of his blood, 
have had but too much justice in their plea, that 
they could not depend upon his word ; and that in 
his dealings with them, truth and uprightness were 
wantonly sacrificed. It would be difficult to account 
for such a want of truth in one who was, undoubt- 
edly, in other respects a good man, and a man of 
principle ; did we not know that the leaven of that 
church, which is apostate to the truth, was widely 
and secretly working in all the avenues of his 
court ; and that that lovely and royal lady to whom 
he was so unadvisedly imited in marriage, and who 
was herself a member of the church of Rome, was 
also the victim and the tool of the worst party in 
that church, the Jesuits. The king's devoted afiec- 
tian to her, and her blind obedience to the wily and 
domineering power of those false Jesuits, were the 
fatal snares which bewildered his conscience, and so 
entangled and enthralled him, that even the sense 
of right and wrong seemed for a while to have been 
confiised and obscured, and that which the world 
would call his greatest calamity was doubtless 
appointed by God to be the means of awakening 
him and restoring hiTn both to himself and to his 
God. Awful, however, must be the doom of those 
who willingly lent themselves to accomplish the 
crafty designs of Rome ! to delude and corrupt the 
mind of our late beloved king, and to involve him in 
that complicated web of deceit, from which he was 
never extricated till he came to die. Truly, it had 
been good for them that they had never been bom. 
Long, long, have the Jesuits been endeavouring to 
carry on their iniquitous machinations in this land ; 
and, fair and calm as the present aspect of things 
appears, I would not have you trust too surely to it. 

d2 
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I fear it will prove but short-lived. I may not live 
to see the evils that I dread ; but some of you wiU 
certainly see them, and therefore it is that I urge 
upon you, not only to be harmless and blameless, but 
to be wise as serpents ; to love and to remember — 
and this I say, more especially to my dear brethren 
who are pastors to Christ's flock, — ^that, having this 
ministry, the ministry of Him in whose mouth guile 
was not found, we must strive so to preach, and so 
to live, that we may say with His faithfiil apostle, 
and no man shall be able to gainsay our words : 
*we have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, nor haiidling the 
word of God deceitfully; but by manifestation of 
the truth, commending ourselves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God.' And I would say 
to all, love the truth as it is in Jesus, as you love 
your lives ; nay, love and prize it fer beyond. And 
if needs be, count not your life in the body dear 
unto yourselves for the testimony of the truth, but 
be feithfiil even unto death, as you would receive a 
crown of glory in that kingdom where £sdsehood 
and fi^ud can never enter, and where He that is 
feithftd, He that is true, sits enthroned in all the 
glory of eternal truth." 

I have done poor justice, my Henry, to what was 
said by this wise and holy servant of God, whom 
you and I love so truly. I cannot describe to you 
the gentleness, the earnestness, and even fervour 
with which he spoke. "He could not, and he 
would not," he said, "suppose that all Romanists 
were dishonest men : he believed that very many, 
in spite of the errors of their system, were true 
men; and he cited Mr. Avenel, of Avenel Court, 
as an example of an upright, excellent man, and one 
whose integrity was established; but he referred 
again to the Jesuits as a set of men whose influence 
was alike destructive to the common morality both 
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of individuala and of communities : men who were 
truly described by the apostle's words as speaking 
lies in hypocrisy, and of whom the best that could 
be said of them, on their own shewing, was, that 
they * did evil that good might come.' " 

He showed us a copy of a treatise, which made 
much noise some years ago, when Sir Edward Coke 
brought it forward at the trial of the conspirators 
in the gunpowder plot : a rare and curious decu- 
ment ; one of the volumes printed, it might be, at 
Southwell's private printing-press; it is entitled 
"A Treatise of Equivocation," wherein is largely 
discussed the question, whether a Catholicke or any 
other person before a magistrate being demanded 
uppon his oath, whether a Preiste were in such a 
place, may (notw***standing his perfect knowledge 
to the contrary), w*^out perjury, and securely in 
conscience answere, No; w'^ this secret meaning 
reserved in his mynde, that he was not there, so 
that any man is bounde to detect it." I have 
copied the exact title for you. Two manuscript 
copies of this notorious treatise ; one of them, with 
corrections, in Father Gramet, the Jesuit's own 
handwriting, were found within the desk of Francis 
Tresham, in his chamber, in the Inner Templa 
Garnet's corrections were made, it would seem, to 
preface that copy for the press. On Mr. Davenant's 
printed volume is the imprimatur of the Jesuits ; 
"Permissu Superiorum." I have found a passage 
in Pascal's Letters to a Provincial, (I bought the 
book when in London,) which is an admirable com- 
ment upon that said treatise. 

" I wish to speak to you," says the Jesuit Father, 
" of the feicilities we have introduced for avoiding 
those sins which relate to conversation and worldly 
intrigues." One of the most embarrassing points 
connected with the subject is, to avoid falsehood, 
especially when we wish that to be believed which is 
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false ; for this purpose our doctrine of equivocation 
serves admirably, by which we are permitted to use 
ambiguous terms, causing them to be understood in 
a different sense from that in which we ourselves 
understand them ; as says Sanchez, — " This I 
know, my father," said I to him. " We have pro- 
claimed it so repeatedly," he continued, " that every 
one is well acquainted with it. But do you know 
what is to be done when equivocal terms cannot be 
found r " No, my Father,"—" So I suspected," he 
replied : " this is a new point ; it is the doctrine of 
mental reservation. Sanchez cites it in the same 
place. One may swear, he says, that one has 
not done a thing, though one has actually done it ; 
by understanding in one's own mind that one has 
not done it on a certain day, or before one was bom. 
This is convenient in many circumstances, and is 
most especially justifiable for the preservation of 
health, honour, or property." 

" How, my Father, and is not this either feJse- 
hood or perjury V* 

"No," he replied. "Sanchez proves it in the 
same passage ; because, he says, it is the intention 
which regulates the character of the action ; and he 
gives another and more sure means of avoiding 
falsehood; which is, after saying aloud, I swear 
that I did not do this, or that, to add in a low voice 
— ^to-day ; or affcer saying aloud, I swear ; to add 
that, I say, — and then add aloud, that I did not do 
so. You see clearly, that this is speaking the 
truth r 

" Certainly it is," I replied, " but might we not 
term this speaking the truth in a whisper, and a lie 
aloud r 



I could not resist sending you this extract as you 
have not seen these Provincial Letters, and I wish 
you to observe how well the " Treatise of "Equi- 
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vocation," by the English Jesuit, agrees with the 
language of his French brother. They are two 
foxes from the same cover : no wonder the book 
was burnt in the one country, and kept out of sight 
in the other. 



CHAPTER III. 

PERSIS. 



Persis Clareton was a rare example of early piety. 
So warm and animated were her religious feelings in 
every period of life, that they might perhaps have 
been regarded as enthusiastic had they not been 
under the control of true delicacy and sound dis- 
cretion. Her countenance was one — you may re- 
member, my reader, in the course of your past life to 
have seen once or twice, and scarcely more than once 
or twice, such a countenance— one that you have 
never forgotten. I do not speak of mere beauty of 
features and of complexion ; but of that peculiar 
loveHuess of expression which is the combined result 
of intelligence, cheerfulness, and benevolence ; cabn, 
modest, full of sweetness, and above all, so expressive 
of ingenuousness and truth, that you have felt not 
only that you would take that countenance on trust 
without a single misgiving, but that you could not 
be mistaken in the impression it conveyed of good- 
ness and truthfubiess. Fanciful as the following 
description may seem, it ia the portrait given by one 
whose lot was afterwards closely allied with the origi- 
nal. She was at the time about thirteen years of 
age, and it is copied from his own words. It would 
have described Persis at the same age. 

" They say there is a young lady in who is 
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loved of that great Being who made and rules the 
world, and that there are certain seasons in which 
this great Being, in some way or other invisible, 
comes to her, and fills her mind with exceeding sweet 
delight ; and that she hardly cares for anything, 
except to meditate on Him — that she expects after 
a while to be received up where He is, to be raised 
up out of the world, and caught up into heaven ; 
being assured that He loves her too well to let her 
remain at a distance from Him always. There she 
is to dwell with Him : therefore if you present all 
the world before her with the richest of its treasures, 
she disregards it and cares not for it, and is unmind- 
ful of any pain or affliction. She has a strange 
sweetness in her mind, and a singular purity in her 
affections ; is most just and conscientious in all her 
conduct : and you could not persuade her to do any- 
thing wrong or sinful if you would give her all the 
world, lest she should offend this great Being. She 
is of a wonderful sweetness, calmness, and universal 
benevolence of mind. She will sometimes go about 
from place to place singing sweetly, and seems to be 
always fiill of joy. She loves to be alone, walking 
in the fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her."* 

Such then was Persis at that tender age. Few 
understood her character : and those who were care- 
less observers, or who were occupied with the cares of 
this fallen world, and found enjoyment only in its 
grosser pleasures, saw in her only a youthful visionary, 
and were unable to appreciate the purity and ele- 
vation of her mind, her high spiritual attainments 
and the elements of a character which, in after years, 
was distinguished alike for strength of principle and 

* A few of my readers may recognise from whence the 
above extract and some other parts of this portrait (for 
it is a true one) have been taken. 
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steadfastness of purpose, for godly simplicity and 
sincerity, and for that sound judgment and exquisite 
feminine propriety which made Persis Clareton as 
admirable in her grown-up womanhood as she had 
been singular when a girl of tender years. 

As she grew up, the strength of her mind and the 
graces of her spirit — ^we use the word in the scrip- 
tural sense — developed themselves in a remarkable 
manner. She was very gentle, and there was at 
times a charming playfiilness in her manners, which 
had nothing, however, light or trifling about it. 
But she was usually grave and calm, with a 
modest self-possession, which seemed quite natural 
to her character. She exercised a power, of which 
she was herself unconscious, over every member of 
the household, from her fe-ther as its head to the 
lowest of his servants ; it was the power of a strong 
mind over the weaker, the power of truth and 
goodness over those who were on various points 
less consistent. Even her submission to her father 
exhibited the same power. She was in every sense 
a dutiful child. He knew that not only his words 
but his wishes were met by an unquestioning obe- 
dience from her ; but he saw that a still higher motive 
than that of obedience to an earthly father was the 
powerful and secret spring of that lovely unselfish 
submission not only to Ins rule on all important 
points, but to his own personal peculiarities. The 
sweet cheerftdness with which she invariably yielded, 
and bore with his naturally irritable and even harsh 
temper, often compelled him to take shame to him- 
self for his injustice, and while it constrained him 
to respect her, and to acknowledge her superiority, 
filled him also with delight. For her sweet looks 
and winning words told him how tenderly ^e loved 
him. She did indeed love him, and she had good 
cause to do — ^for it was to him, under God, that she 
was indebted for the knowledge of those great and 
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saving truths by which she had been brought to 
acquaint herself with Grod, and to love and look up 
to Him as her reconciled father in Christ Jesus, 
which had given so bright a character to her ex- 
istence in this world, while they filled her with the 
hope of gloiy in the world to come. She felt she 
could never repay that which she owed to her 
father ; and instead of being vexed or impatient 
when she had to bear with his irritation and faults 
of temjDcr, she only felt grieved at the thought that 
he had met with something in his parish or else- 
where to disturb his mind, something which he had 
kept from her : and she would seek to soothe and 
dieer him, rather than add to his disquiet. At 
such times indeed a stranger might have remarked 
an increase of gentleness and intelligence in her look 
and manner, and a more delightful solicitude to an- 
ticipate the slightest intimation of his wishes ; and 
all was done so quietly and judiciously, that there 
was nothing of officiousness or presumption in her 
attentions. He would sometimes sit in silence after 
one of his fits of irritation, quietly regarding her, 
till at length the tears would gather in his eyes, 
and he would then rise up, and take both her hands 
in his, and gaze into her sweet face, or lay his 
hands gently upon her meek head as she sat at her 
needle-work, while murmiired blessings rose from 
his lips. And he would inwardly and bitterly con- 
demn his own harsh temper, and ask for forgive- 
ness of his heavenly Father, and for grace to be more 
like that faultless pattern, which he had ever set b^ 
fore his darling child, while he humbly and heartily 
thanked Grod for the grace which He had given her, 
to become so true a follower of the Lord Jesus under 
the training of so crabbed a teacher as himself. 

Her father had indeed sought to form the character 
of his child from her earliest years according to the 
precepts of that inspired word, which, in a protestant 
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coTintry, is given for all, and is open to all, but, alas ! 
consulted by few. He had gone to that word for 
instruction on every point; and thus his gentle 
Persis had been brought up even from her infancy in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and from a 
child she had known the Holy Scriptures. He had 
brought her to Jesus, from the first hour that God 
had given her to him. Within a few weeks of the 
infant's birth, the mother had been taken from him, 
and he had watched over the child with all a woman's 
tenderness. The nurse who had been present at her 
mother's birth, and who had not quitted Mrs. Clare- 
ton at her marriage, and was the head servant in the 
femily, had promised her dying mistress never to leave 
the motherless infant. She was a woman of tried 
principle, spnmg from a family which had numbered 
among its members many confessors, and more than 
one martyr in the reign of the popish queen Mary : 
poor, godly, faithful witnesses for the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; such as had abounded in those dreadful days ; 
for, as Fuller remarks, " Always in time of persecu- 
tion the church is like a copse, which hath in it more 
underwood than oaks." " To take our leave of these 
martyrs," says the same author, " we glorify Grod in, 
and for their patience who had given such power unto 
men," and he adds, " It is inconsistent with our his- 
tory here to enter the lists with that railing book 
which Parsons the Jesuit hath made against these 
good martyrs. Only be it remembered that his 
cavil-general is chiefly at their calling, because they 
were most mechanics, weavers, shoemakers, &c. : an 
exception lying as well against just Joseph, a car- 
penter ; hospitable Simon, a tanner ; zealous Aquila 
and Priscilla, tent-makers ; attentive Lydia, a pur- 
ple-seller. And is it not injurious to infer their 
piety to be less because their painfullness was more. 
If it be farther objected, that it is improbable that 
these silly souls should be more illuminated with 
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knowledge than the great doctors of the Eomish 
Church, know that Christ's birth was revealed to 
the shepherds in their calling, watching their flock 
by night, and concealed from the priests and 
Pharisees, the pretended shepherds of Israel ; and 
God might give more light to these industrious 
artificers than to their idle masters of arts." 

Mabel Underwood was worthy of her parentage : 
with an undaunted spirit, she had a heart Xi 
with warm and kindly feelings. She was naturally 
proud, self-willed, and inclined to take strong lik- 
ings and dislikings, yet keenly sensitive of injustice, 
and abhorrent of deceit of every kind. 

Left to herself, she would have been a character of 
very opposite qualities ; of mingled good and evil im- 
pulses. She would have been by turns, had she acted 
only on those unchecked impulses of her natural 
character, free-hearted or vindictive, kind or bit- 
terly unkind, just as the mood might be ; but she 
had not been left to herself The Spirit of her 
Gk)d had sought her out, and she had not wilfully 
resisted His gracious influences. She had heard His 
word faithfully preached, and, as it had been with 
Lydia of old, the Lord had opened her heart that 
she had attended to the things which were spoken. 
Mabel loved the truth, and spoke the ti-uth at all 
times. The humbling and sanctifying influences of 
genuine godliuesd had pervaded every part of her 
character. She had learned to know herself, and 
to know Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, not only 
with n^ganl to His justifying righteousness, on 
which tUoue alio grounded all her hope of salvation ; 
but with roganl also to her own personal conduct ; 
and her roligiou was not one of theory, but experi- 
mental and (practical. The gn?at and simple ques- 
tion of what was right and what was wrong in the 
C(ye of God, was constantly before her ; and thus 
!^e was admirably qualified to undertake the charge 
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of a young and impressible child. Mr. Clareton 
could always leave his little Persis with her, for he 
knew that in his absence, she would never lose sight 
of the child ; and that she would only learn that 
which was right and true from the precepts and 
example of her nurse. If there was one point 
above others which Mr. Clareton had insisted on in 
the trauiing of his child, it was truth. The only 
occasion on which he had inflicted severe punish- 
ment on his darling child, was when she had told 
a lie, and after he had punished her and taken pains 
to express his gravest displeasure, he set before 
her in the most awftil point of view, the vileness 
and the wickedness of falsehood and deceit of every 
kind. He shewed her in the Word of God that 
all lies are of the devil, and his especial attribute ; and 
that all truth is of God, and the peculiar attribute 
of Him, of His Christ, His Spirit, His Word, and 
His people. The impression made on the mind of 
the child was never effaced. From that time 
Persis was remarkable for the transparency of her 
character, and whatever she might have to suffer, 
she spoke and she did that which was true. 

Hiere was nothing light or trifling about the 
character of Mabel j and while she made religion 
pleasant by her own cheerful ways, she never spoke 
on the subject, or read to her youthful charge from 
the Holy Bible, without a grave reverence, which 
impressed the child with a sense of its reality, and of 
the deep importance which she attached to God's 
word. She would often speak to her of the precious- 
ness of divine truth, and of the privilege which the 
possessors of the holy scriptures enjoyed : and she 
would relate to the thoughtftil child many an affect- 
ing story of the trials and sufferings of the martyrs 
of the Marian persecution ; of their unflinching 
courage, of their strong faith and enduring patience, 
of the marvellous providences of Grod, in protecting 
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:«.>AM)<^ of them on various occasions ; and of the still 
^^MAV mwvellous grace of God, with which He had 
^4VHhiltHl others to stand calmly and cheerftilly in the 
^ud^t of the assembled crowds, some blessing and 
woum^ing them, while they looked upon them 
through their tears; others kindling the piled-up 
ingots, and taimting and insulting them in the 
midst of their agonies. Her own grandmother, as 
she told Persis, when a little helpless infant, had 
been given to the charge of a godly woman from her 
mother's arms, as that brave and pious mother went 
on her way to the stake, but could not bear to 
part with her infant till the last. And the faithful 
friend, folding the poor motherless child to her 
breast, had stood at a distance and seen the mother 
lifting her hands to heaven, with a smile of joy upon 
her face, till the flames mounted and curled round 
her head, and the smoke rose up like a cloud and 
shut her out from her sight for a while ; and when 
she saw her again, all her pain and suffering were 
over, for her spirit had gone ui> to the tlu*one of 
God, and her poor blackened and shapeless body fell 
motionless into the blazing fire. And there was 
another godly woman of whom she told, one of her 
father's kinswomen, who had gone with the idle and 
curious crowd to see two martyrs burnt in the 
Lollard's pit, just without the city of Norwich, 
under Kit's Castle ; aud when she saw their glorious 
faith, and the strength that was given them from 
on high, she turned to those who stood beside her, 
and said, she should be right willing to pledge them 
in the same cup. And her words were brought in 
accusation against her; and not long after, her wicked 
persecutors led her also to the JLollard's pit : and 
when she came there, she went up to the stake and 
laid her hand upon it, and said calmly, " welcome 
the cross of Christ." It was the same stake at 
which the two martyrs, whom she had seen suffer. 
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had been burnt, and it was still black with the smoke 
of their burning, and soiled her hand : and when 
she saw this, she quietly wiped it with her shroud ; 
then again she drew near, and laid her hand upon 
the stake, and kissed it : saying, as she did so, 
" welcome the sweet cross of Christ." They bound 
her to it, and as the flames rose up, her voice rose 
with them, with those beautiftil words : " My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit rejoiceth in 
Gk)d my Saviour." Then placing her hands on her 
breast, she cast her eyes upwards, and there she 
stood as motionless and calm, as if she had been all 
the while in a gentle slumber ; only that her eyes 
were open, and she steadfastly gazed up in heaven. 
And it was with records like these, records of those 
distant times, when many of all ranks, from the 
delicate lady of the court, to the poor wife of the 
worsted weaver and the labourer, counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves, but were valiant for the 
truth, and rejoiced that they were comited worthy 
to suffer, even unto death, for the sake of Christ, 
and for the testimony of the truth : — it was with 
such true and heart-moving stories that the godly 
nur^ instilled into the heart of the grave and 
lovely girl, the unspeakable importance of the word 
of truth, when in the long winter evenings they 
sate together in the warm chimney corner of the 
old vicarage hall ; when the tasks and the work of 
the day were ended, all but Mabel's knitting, and 
Persis had drawn her stool closer to her nurse's 
side, and resting her arm upon her nurse's knee, as 
she listened, and looked up into her dear familiar 
face. 

The door between the study and the haU stood 
open at those times, and there Pei*sis could see her 
father, bending down his face over his books, or turn- 
ing his eyes towards her. For sometimes books and 
papers were forgotten, the pen was laid down, the 
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volume was unheeded, and unread, as he looked with 
a long and steadfast gaze upon the beautifiil contrast 
of age and childhood ; the pale expressive features, 
marked with the lines of age in the one, and the 
delicately chiselled lips and brow, and fair rounded 
cheek of the other : it was a picture of soffc glowing 
light, shining out from the shadowy gloom, and set 
in the frame of the old carved chimney piece. Over 
the chimney piece of the study, there was a portrait 
of Hooper, the martyr, holding his Bible in his hand, 
with his own words printed in golden letters on the 
black fi*ame : — " See ! by the word op God, what 

TRUTH IS ; AND IN THESE WOEFUL AND WRETCHED 
DAYS, WHATSOEVER YOU HEAR TAUGHT, TRY IT BY 
THIS BOOK, WHETHER IT BE TRUE OR FALSE." There 

also was the martyr's coat of arms, under his 
bishop's mitre, carved upon the top of the frame, 
three crosses, with the rays of glory shining from 
heaven upon them ; and for the crest, a lamb in a 
fiery bush ; and while Mabel was telling these stories 
of the confessors and martyrs in Queen Mary's days, 
Persis would sometimes turn her eyes from gazing 
up into the face of her nurse, to look, not only 
towards her father, but higher up, to the fine old 
portrait above his head, where the light shone upon 
the broad forehead, and the white beard, and the 
stiU whiter ruff and surplice of the holy martyr ; 
and upon his own golden words, at the foot of the 
frame ; and then the story which her father had 
told her about the coat of arms above the picture, 
would glance across her miud, how that when Dr. 
Hooper was appointed to the see of Gloucester, and 
his coat of arms, which the herald had emblazoned 
for him, was shown him for the first time ; he had 
said, as he looked upon them, that he knew he 
should die for the truth. 

It was not a dark and gloomy view which Mabel 
took of the suflferings of the martyrs, and her stories 
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had not a saddening, but a bracing effect upon tbe 
mind of her youthful hearer. Mabel was a calm, 
cheerfdl, sensible woman ; and Persis was not 
melancholy or moody, even when she was most 
grave. "These accounts," said Mabel, "should 
teach us to raise our thoughts above this troubled 
earth, and to consider the precious worth of God's 
truth ; and when we think upon them, we should 
remember what the great apostle has said, that our 
* light afliiction which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ;' and, as Paul also declares in another place, 
^that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.' Yes, and if we are true to Him who 
suffered unspeakable anguish both in body and soul 
for us, if we follow Him, my sweet Persis, we shall 
cheerfully take up our cross, and quietly count the 
cost beforehand. We must look all these afflictions 
steadily in the face, and we may be sure of this, that 
He who gives the burden, will always fit the back 
to bear it ; He, who in his gracious love is pleased to 
send the trial, will give also the grace to endure it. 
We may well thank God that those dreadful days are 
long gone by ; but we must never forget the cloud 
of witnesses, the band of brave and faithful men and 
women who endured the fiery trial. If, however, 
such days should ever come again, why should we 
fear — ^the grace of the Lord Jesus Cfirist is all-suffi- 
cient ; and I have often felt assured, that we can 
scarcely understand with what wondrous power 
from on high, given in the measure it was needed, 
those witnesses for the truth were supplied. I know 
it was said of Master Bradford, that he endured the 
flame as a fresh gale of wind on a hot summer's 
day. We never need fear, however, anything that 
comes from God, but only that which comes fi'om 
ourselves, or from that wicked one who would 

E 
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tempt us to deny Christ, and persuade us to skrink 
from those loving chastenings which the tender 
and compassionate Jesus may visit us with, because 
He sees that they are for our good. I, for my part, 
have been used to hear of all these godly martyrs 
since I was a little child, and they only taught me 
to understand the better the feithfiilness and lave 
of God, and to place a full and cheerful trust in 
Him, under whatever might happen to me; and 
after all, what is the worst suffering which they had 
to bear, compared to the agony in the garden which 
Jesus, the lamb of God, endured, when the sweat of 
his body was, as it were, large drops of blood falling 
to the ground, — ^what to the angui^ of his soul as He 
hung a spectacle to men and angels upon the cross, 
and cried out, My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me? and we should in a manner, my child, 
desire to know nothing at any time but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified. Those, indeed, were 
the worst sufferers," she added, "who were ashamed of 
Jesus j and, to save their lives, denied the truth, 
and lost their own souls ; and some of those were 
very wicked men, for they cruelly and wantonly 
added to the sufferings of the martyrs : but many of 
them came at last to suffer far more than their vic- 
tims, for the judgments of God fell upon them, and 
they suffered not only in body, but in mind. There 
was one Woodrpffe, the cruel sheriff of London, who 
insulted Bradford at the stake, who had been but a 
week out of his office, when he was so smitten by 
the hand of God, that for seven years he was not 
able to move himself in his bed. And Robert Bald- 
ing was struck with lightning when he went to seize 
upon Seaman. And Alexander the gaoler of New- 
gate was visited with a horrible disease, so that his 
whole body became a mass of rottenness. And one 
of the highest in rank of all the persecutors. Bishop 
Gardiner himself, after waiting for dinner until th6 
news was brought him that Eidley and Latimer had 
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been burnt to death, when he then sat down and 
began merrily to eat ; he had but eaten a few morsels, 
when the sudden stroke of God's terrible hand fell 
upon him, and he lay for fifteen days in intolerable 
anguish, stricken with a mortal disease, in so fearfiil 
a state that it was scarcely possible to get any one to 
come near him. Frequently he cried out, * I have 
sinned like Peter, but have not repented like him.' 
And when the Bishop of Chichester sought to comfort 
him with promises of God's mercy through the blood 
of Christ, he answered, *What, my lord, will you 
open that gap now?' He could receive no comfort, 
but died as he had lived. These are but a few out of 
many iastances which are proofs of the judgments 
with which God sometimes in this world visits the 
persecutors of His people." 

As Persis passed fix)m childhood to womanhood, 
her father saw with delight the fruit of her instruc- 
tion in godliness, and the effect of that watchful and 
anxious care which he had bestowed upon her; and 
above all, of those earnest prayers which he had 
daily poured forth from his very soul for his mother- 
less chHd. He saw her walking with God, choosing 
the one thing needfiil, laying hold of eternal life, and 
deeming the service of Christ her chief joy and de- 
light. She took her place with a gentle authority 
as the mistress of his house, and she became in her 
sphere as useful as himself in his parish, visiting the 
fetherless and widows in their afflictions, minister- 
ing to the comfort of his flock j and wherever she 
went, whether among the rich or the poor, the noble 
in rank or the low in station, she was enabled to 
keep herself unspotted from the world : a fair illus- 
tration of pure and undefiled religion ; a bright 
instance of the fulfilment of that promise to which 
her father had given an entire belief : " Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he wiU not depart from it." 

e2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OLD SEB6EANT. 

We are told by a distinguished writer of the present 
day, that when " the troops of Cromwell were dis- 
banded, fifty thousand men accustomed to the pro- 
fession of arms were at once thrown on the world : 
and experience seemed to warrant the belief, that 
this change would produce much misery and crime ; 
that the discharged veterans would be seen begging 
in every street, or would be driven by hunger to 
pillage. But no such result followed. In a few 
months there remained not a trace that the most 
formidable army in the world had just been ab- 
sorbed into the mass of the community. The royal- 
ists themselves confessed, that, iu every department 
of honest industry, the disabled warriors prospered 
beyond other men, that none was charged with any 
theft or robbery, that none was heard to ask an 
alms, and that, if a baker, a mason, or a waggoner 
attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, he 
was in all probability one of Oliver's old soldiers." 

Adam Brooke was one of these veterans. Two 
years before the army was broken up, he, however, 
had come back to his native village of Chasefield, and 
taken possession of the little farm of a few acres 
which had belonged to his feither, and which had been 
managed in his absence by his aged mother and his 
one unmarried sister. The old farmhouse, whose 
black-timbered gables and thatched roof were seen 
from the vicarage windows, embosomed among the 
tall and spreading elms at a short distance &om the 
grey church tower, soon became the neatest dwelling 
in the parish. It had been until then in a sad 
dismantled state. The few fields, which had been 
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overgrown with weeds and couch grass, were cleared 
and cultivated like a garden, and became the ad- 
miration of every farmer in the neighbourhood. And 
the poor old dame, who had fallen, as many thought, 
into her second childhood, had suddenly brightened 
up into a cheerful, active old housewife, who sat at 
her wheel beside her house door, looking with delight 
fix)m time to time upon the trim plots of gay and 
sweet smeUing flowers, which had now replaced the 
dirty and half trampled grass which had grown over 
the yard ; and the sister's voice was often heard, no 
longer rating and railing iu the midst of disord^ 
and poverty, but sweetly singing some fine old 
psalm tune as she moved about with a cheerful step, 
sometimes among the clean and well rubbed oaken 
fiimiture of the changed dwelling, or brought her 
work or her wheel when the morning toil was over, 
and took her place beside her mother. And how 
could it be otherwise 1 the mother and the daughter 
would say to their neighbom^ and to one another, 
now that Adam had come back ; for his looks and 
his words were enough to put a spirit of hope and 
of happiness into the heart of every one that knew 
him : and even if he had not brought with him 
some broad gold pieces, he was so industrious, and 
had such order and method in all his ways, and he 
was so temperate and frugal in all his habits, never 
squandering his money in drinking upon the ale 
bench, and never wasting a moment of precious time, 
as he caUed it, in vain company or idle doings, of 
any sort ; that they both felt themselves to be like 
new creatures ; and to be sure, he would have every 
thing done decently and in order : and he had such 
a kindly way with him that they could never say 
him nay to anything that he asked. And in the 
sweet summer evenings Adam Brooke might aLjo be 
seen seated upon the same long bench beside the 
door, with his mother on the one side of him and his 
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sister on the other, and both their wheels at rest, 
while he read with a clear grave Toice ont of the 
Book of books, as he called it ; and he had sach a 
way of explaining and applying what he read, that 
though his mother conld not read a black letter, and 
his sister ^Mildred was obliged to spell over her long 
words, they found that they conld always nnder- 
stand him ; and his reading that grand and beanti- 
fdl Book was only to be likened to that of the vicar, 
or sweet Mistress Persis. And when the light 
shone through the diamond-shaped window panes of 
the cottage window, which were now as bright as 
crystal on a dark evening, and through the broad 
green leaves of the well pruned grape-vine, which 
hung round it like a garland; and when all was 
silent in the orchard and fields around, many a 
passer by wotdd linger and lean over the white gate, 
where the hedge of sweet briar smelt so sweet with 
the dew upon it, and listen to the song of praise 
which rose strong and clear within the kitchen of 
the dwelling of the Brookes ; and the remark was 
sometimes made "Who would have thought that 
Mildred Brooke had so sweet a voice? why, she sings 
like a mavis !" 

And now, too, Mildred sang as sweetly in church 
when she stood beside her brother lookiug over the 
same book ; and it was a lovely sight, as every one 
said, to see the poor old dame leaning upon the arm 
of her tall, grand looking son, as he guarded her 
with as much care and tenderness as if she had been 
the first lady in the land when they walked up the 
aisle together. And the old woman looked so happy, 
and what with her walking-stick on the one hand, 
and the other upon the strong arm of her son, why, 
she walked as they had never thought to see her walk 
again ; for ten years had passed since she had been 
able to move fi:om her fireside^ and to creep to the 
church door. 
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Adam Brooke was the especial favourite of the 
vicar, and scarcely a day passed in which they were 
not seen together ; for he always found time to 
make one of the little company at those cottages, 
whether distant or near, where Mr. Clareton went 
to read and expound the Scriptures ; and if the 
vicar was absent or unwell, then the old sergeant 
was always deputed by him to visit the sick cham- 
ber, or to minister to the wants of one or the other 
of his flock. And almost daily, at the hour of family 
prayer at the vicarage, Adam Brooke might be seen 
wa&ing up the nut walk which led to the garden 
door at the back of the vicarage, to make one of the 
worshippers there. And this was at his own especial 
request ; for, as he told the vicar, he could never 
hear too much of the word of Hfe ; and he felt but 
as a little child as to knowledge, and it was a great 
privilege to him to be under the daily teaching of a 
godly scribe, and a learned minister of Jesus Christ. 

The friend in his own rank of life to whom Adam 
Brooke was most attached, and for whom he enter- 
tained a high respect, was the one with whom he 
had at times more words of difference than any 
other j and that friend was Nurse Mabel. For" 
Adam was a strict Presbyterian, and Mabel was a 
stanch Episcopalian. And though, after a while, 
with the strong good sense and the fine temper which 
distinguished both of them, they agreed to a truce 
on all such points of difference; yet it was scarcely 
possible — ^but so it happened — that an unguarded 
word on one side or the other would provoke a short- 
lived warfare; and, as it usually occurs on such 
occasions, each of them came out with stronger ex- 
pressions of likes and dislikes than they would have 
used in cooler moments. But the contest always 
ended by an unfeigned acknowledgment of hearty 
sorrow for ill advised words on either side, and a 
humble sense of their own infirmity, in allowing 
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anything connected with the service of the Lord 
Jesus, the very God of peace, to be the occasion of 
strife or bitterness in His loving followers. 

Persis was sometimes present on such occasions, 
or overheard firom her parlour their sharp disputings ; 
and then she would always leave her work or her 
books, and appear as a peacemaker, and entreat 
them, with her sweet winning words and looks, to 
converse together on those high and holy subjects 
upon which all the children of God are of one mind ; 
and not to let Robin the groom, and Cicely the 
kitchen wench, suppose that the enlightened fol- 
lowers of the lowly Jesus could jangle and Ml out 
like the children of this world. 

Since the coming of Adam Brooke into the parish 
there had been a visible improvement among most 
of the people. The highest farmers foimd that no 
one was such good company as old Oliver s sergeant. 
He had seen more of the world than any one of 
them, and had always some story to tell that rivet- 
ed the attention of the whole circle among whom 
he sat ; but some how or other he always turned 
the conversation, even before they were aware of it, 
to the one subject of real interest to his own soul, and 
with a mild decision and a godly boldness, to which 
many of them could not choose but yield. Asking 
the point blank question without any circimilocu- 
tion, he brought them to acknowledge, that, if they 
called themselves Christians, they ought at least to 
seek to be true to their calling, and to have respect 
to His presence, not only in the church, but at home 
by their own hearths, and abroad in their fields, and 
wherever they might be. " For I am sure you will 
agree," he would say, " that imless a man is a down- 
right heathen in a Christian land, he must either be 
a formalist, or, what is worse, a hypocrite, if he 
gives any service to God which does not spring fiom 
his heart. But when there is only as much godli- 
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ness in the heart as a grain of mustard seed, it is 
sure to grow there, as the least seed will grow in 
the common earth. Only," he would add, "the 
heart needs as much preparation as the field of com- 
mon earth does, and the best thing we can all do is to 
pray to Grod for grace to prepare the heart for the seed, 
just as you prepare your fields for the seed com : 
and then to look to Him for the same work in a 
spiritual sense, and the same blessing which He gives, 
without your asking, to the field of springing wheat ; 
for you depend upon Him for the sunbeam and the 
shower, and the unseen influences with which He 
carries on in the darkness imderground, and in the 
light and air above it." And he would even venture 
to ask for the long closed Bible, or take it down 
from the bookshelf, and reverently wiping off the 
dust with his handkerchief, he would open it, and ask 
if he should read to them a few words. And what 
he also did on all these occasions was, doubtless, the 
cause of that extraordinary success which, sooner or 
later, in most instances attended his exertions. He 
sought himself to realise the presence of that glorious 
and gracious One, in whose cause, and for whose glory, 
he desired to labour, and a silent prayer rose up from 
his adoring heart for the blessing of that imseen One 
upon the words he spoke. " If Thy presence only 
go with me," he would whisper to himself; and he 
remembered the assurance, " Certainly, I will be 
with thee." All this gave no doubt a reality and 
an earnestness to his manner which often leffc an 
impression which his hearers were unable to account 
for in a plain unsophisticated man, but which was 
deeply felt, and which was seldom forgotten. 

And thus it was wherever he went. With the 
farm labourers and their wives ; with the servants of 
the great houses in the neighbourhood, if he came 
across them at the village forge, or at the wheel- 
wright's shed ; even with the little children playing 
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on the village green ; with the pedlar on his beat, or 
with the trampers that spread their tent by the copse 
side, or passed through the parish begging from door 
to door : all came under his influence ; were in some 
way or other affected by it. He was so hearty, that 
he roused and awakened many; so kindly, that he 
offended but few; and so consistent, that he was 
respected by all. 

« Is it not surprising," said Pereis to her fether, 
when she came in on one occasion from her village 
rounds — ^for, like her namesake, in holy Scripture, 
she might not only be termed, "the beloved Persis," 
but, like her, laboured much in the Lord, — " Is it 
not surprising, that one man like the old sergeant 
should be able to effect so much?" "No, my Persia," 
he replied; "it is almost incalculable what one man 
thoroughly in earnest may be able to effect. This 
has often been seen with regard to earthly aims 
and earthly objects: it has been sometimes seen, 
as in the instance of the old sergeant, with re- 
ference to the grandest object which mortal man 
can set before him : and where there is a single eye 
to the glory of God, and a strong afid realising faith 
in the great promises of His Word, I see not how it 
can be otherwise ; for, doubtless, great grace will be 
given to such exertions. I am too apt to despond, 
as you well know, but I must do so no longer. This 
poor but godly man has set me a lesson, which I 
shall do well to profit by. How true it is that feith 
can remove moimtains." 

Adam Brooke had acquired the title of the old 
sergeant, but how, it was not exactly to be explained ; 
he was past sixty years of age, but he could scarcely 
be termed an old man. The tall commanding figure 
and military gait of the veteran soldier were as yet 
unbent by years ; but the stem cast of his features, 
and their settled gravity, and his grey hairs, gave at 
first sight the impression that he was an older man 
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than he really was. He was a man of no common 
strength of character, insensible to fear of any kind, 
and resolute to do and to endure when occasion 
required it. But not a woman in the place was 
more gentle in spirit, or more tender towards the 
suffering and the weak ; and no active, clever house- 
wife could set about her work with more dexterity 
and neatness than Sergeant Brooke, with those large, 
Jbony hands, which had so often carried the heavy 
musket or wielded the powerful broadsword. He 
had now done, however, with such weapons; and 
from his heart he rejoiced that the long and un- 
natural war between man and man, on their own 
native soil, was ended. He had returned to his early 
home with a spirit of unfeigned thankfiilness, re- 
solving, by the grace of God, to devote himself to a 
very different warfare. He knew that in this pre- 
sent evil world a battle-field lies ever spread out 
before the faithful Christian pilgrim, and that 
wherever he might be, whether in the camp of a great 
army, or in the shady lanes and quiet street of that 
secluded village, he must be clad at all times, and 
armed at all points, with the spiritual panoply of the 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, that he might be able 
to withstand against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, those enemies which are everywhere rising up 
to oppose the soul of man, and to prevent the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Christ's ^nd, and, having 
done all, to stand." 

The sergeant had been a young and thoughtless 
lad when he left Chasefield. He had accepted the 
offer of a kinsman of his mother's, to learn his trade 
under him in the distant town of Himtingdon. 
There he had succeeded to his master's business, and 
had married a person of extravagant habits, who had 
brought with her, what seemed to him, a considerable 
fortune. But she only led him to help her to squan- 
der her money and his own. He neglected his busi- 
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only child were attaxsked by a dangerous fever, and 
were taken from him and laid in the same grave. On 
his return from their funeral, he also fell ill of that 
same fever. His life, however, was spared, and on his 
sick bed, under the instruction of the pious and 
aged nurse who attended him, he was brought to 
the knowledge of divine truth. He rose from his 
sick bed an altered man, resolving, that, by th^ 
grace of God, he would lead a new life. He was on 
the eve of returning home to his native place as 
poor as when he left it, but rich in fe.ith, and had 
taken his leave of the town to pass a few days with 
his wife's uncle, who was the master of a large 
farm house within a few miles of Huntingdon. But 
instead of setting out on his homeward journey, he 
and the farmer's two sons enHsted in those squad- 
rons which Cromwell was then raising in the neigh- 
bourhood, and which soon after became so distin- 
guished for their severe and lofty morality, and for 
their daimtless and inflexible courage. These were the 
men of whom Cromwell, writing to his cousin, John 
Hampden, said, " I will raise men who will have 
the fear of Grod before their eyes, who will bring 
some conscience to what they do, and I promise you 
they shall not be beaten." It ^as from the raiiks 
of that band of warriors that the whole army of 
the commonwealth was afterwards recruited and re- 
modelled, and with such effect that the valour of 
Cromwell's forces made itself felt and acknowledged 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. We 
are told that " the men of that army at length came 
to regard the day of battle as a day of certain 
triumph, and that they marched against the most 
renowned battalions of Europe with a disdainful con- 
fidence, and rejoiced greatly when they beheld the 
enemy j but that they were also men in whose 
singulaE camp no oath was heard, no drunkenness 
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or gambling was seen ; by whom the property of the 
peaceable citizen and the honour of woman was 
held sacred." 

It was soon after the death of Cromwell that 
Adam Brooke obtained his discharge. He had been 
severely wounded at the battle of Worcester, but 
though his wounds had been healed, his health fix)m 
that time had begun to fail He suffered from a 
Ipw and intermittent fever, which seemed to baffle 
all the skill of his doctors, and he longed to return 
to his native air and the home of his childhood. 
Within a week of his return the fever left him, and 
his health and strength were perfectly restored. 

The good old soldier saw, with unfeigned delight, 
the change which had taken place in the parish of 
Chasefield. When he had left it, the place and the 
neighbourhood had been in a deplorable state, as to 
spiritual things. The account which Baxter gives 
of that part of Shropshire, where his early years 
were passed, exhibits a sad picture of what was, 
there is reason to fear, the state of too many country 
places in those days. " We lived in a country that 
had but little preaching at alL In the village where 
I was bom, (the village of Rowton, not far from 
Hodnet,) there were four readers successively in 
six years' time, ignorant men, and two of them 
immoral in their lives, who were all my school- 
mastera In the village where my father lived 
(Eaton Constantine, near the Wrekin, and five mQes 
from Shrewsbury) there was a reader of about 
eighty years of age that never preached, and had 
two churches about twenty miles distant. His eye- 
sight failing him, he said common prayer without 
book, but for the reading of the Psalms and chap- 
ters, he got a common thresher and day-labourer 
one year, and a tailor another year, for the clerk 
could not read well, and at last he had a kinsman 
of nis own (the excellentest stage-player in all the 
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country, and a good gamester, and a good fellow), 
that got orders and supplied one of his places. After 
him another younger kinsman that could write and 
read, got orders, &c. &c. Within a few miles of us 
were near a dozen more ministers that were near 
eighty years old apiece, and never preached, poor ig- 
norant readers, and most of them of scandalous lives. 
Only three or four constant competent preachers 
lived near us, and those (though conformable, all 
save one) were the common marks of the people's 
obloquy and reproach ; and any that had but gone 
to hear them, when he had no preaching at home, 
was made the derision of the vulgar rabble under 
the odious name of Puritane." He goes on to de- 
scribe the state of Eaton Constantine, the parish 
in which his father's estate and residence were, 
during those days when Laud and his party had 
introduced the Book of Sports as the rule for the 
observance of part of the Lord's Day. " In the vil- 
lage where I lived the reader read the common 
prayer briefly, and the rest of the day, even till dark 
night almost, except eating time, was spent in dancing 
under a May-pole and a great Tree, not far from my 
father's Door, where all the Town did meet together. 
And though one of my father's own tenants was the 
piper, he could not restrain him nor break the sport : 
so that we could not read the Scripture in our family 
without the great disturbance of the tabor and pipe, 
and noise in the street. Many times my mind was 
inclined to be among them, and sometimes I broke 
loose from conscience, and joyned with them, and the 
more I did it the more I was enclined to it. But when 
I heard them call my father Puritan it did much to 
cure me and alienate me from them ; for I considered 
that my father's exercise of reading the Scripture was 
better than theirs, and would surely be better thought 
on by all men at the last ; and I considered what it 
was for, that he and others were thus derided. 
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"For my &,ther never scrupled Common Prayer 
or ceremonies : nor spake against bishops, nor ever 
so much as prayed but by a book or form, being not 
even acquainted then with any that did otherwise. 
But only for reading Scripture when the rest were 
dancing on the Lord's Day, and for praying (by a 
form out of the end of the Common Prayer Book) 
in his house, and for reproving drunkards and swear- 
ers, and for talking sometimes a few words of Scrip- 
ture and of the life to come, he was reviled commonly 
by the name of Puritan, Precisian, and Hypocrite : 
^d 80 were the godly conformable ministL that 
lived anywhere in the country near us, not only by 
our neighbours, but by the common talk of the vul- 
gar rabble of all about us. By this experience T 
was fiilly convinced that godly people were the 
best, and those that despised them and lived in sin 
and pleasure were a malignant, imhappy sort of 
people: and this kept me out of their company, 
except now and then when the love of sports and 
play enticed me." 

It was at that same time, as Baxter tells us, that 
it pleased God, a poor pedlar came to his father's 
door, from whom he bought Dr. Sibb's "Bruised 
Reed." This book he foimd suited to his state, and 
seasonably sent to him, and it opened to him the 
love of God, and gave him a livelier apprehension 
of the mystery of redemption than he had ever before 
received. Those were indeed dark times ; and it was 
from no authorised teacher and preacher of the word 
in his own parish, but from a poor travelling pedlar 
that this eminent man received his first clear know- 
ledge of the saving truths of the Gospel. 

Sergeant Brooke had left his native village in 
much the same state as that of Baxter's abode in his 
childhood: he foimd on his return that the old 
ungodly vicar had been long dead, and that Mr. 
Clareton had succeeded to the living; and that an 
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exti-aordinary change had taken place not only in 
that village, but in the whole neighbourhood. 

Mr. Clareton was a remarkable man. There 
were some peculiarities in his character, some infir- 
mities of temper, which exposed him to censure 
from those who did not really know him : and were 
a cause of regret, if not of grief, to those who did. 
He was unguarded to a fault, and men far more 
faulty than himself were enabled, by the exercise 
of that tact in which he was utterly wanting, to 
avoid many a scandal, which his irritable humours 
occasioned. He was sensitive in the extreme. He 
felt deeply, and spoke strongly, and often gave 
offence that might easily, and ought to have been 
avoided ; but with all his feults (and they were 
only fiiults), no one was more loved, more respected, 
thaii he was, no one possessed more influence. 
There was such truth of character in him, such an 
uprightness of principle, such strong, warm affec- 
tions, such simplicity and tenderness, and such 
undisguised and imaiBfected sorrow when he had 
wounded the feelings of another, that it seemed 
impossible to know him, and not to love him. 
His preaching was of a high order, rich in original 
thought, close, condensed, and clear both as to 
argument and expression, abounding in fine and 
forcible illustrations, glowing with love for Christ, 
and love for souls ; and so plain that the most un- 
educated, and the dulled in intellect, could not only 
understand, but were often riveted by his sermons. 
Many were the seals of his ministry : and though 
there were some among his congregation, a class too 
common everywhere, persons of itching ears, who 
think more of the gifts of the messenger, than of 
the grace of the message, and are eager for novelty ; 
yet, those whose hearts had been really converted 
to God under his ministry never wandered away. 
Those days were too like our own, days of sects and 
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parties, but the little faithful flock of true believers 
in Mr. Clareton's church came there to be fed with 
the only true bread which cometh down firom heaven : 
that bread, which He never failed to divide and por- 
tion among them. He was, iu all but their holy 
faith, unlike his brother Gabriel : there was a calm 
sweetness, almost angelic in the younger brother, 
and a temper that was never known to be ruffled ; 
and his preaching, though in a difierent style, was 
quite as effective as Mr. Clareton's. But he had 
less in common with his hearers, was more raised 
above them by the holy consistency of his walk and 
conversation, and, therefore, had less of their sym- 
pathy. And though he entered as iPtilly into their 
feelings, they could not enter as warmly into his. 
There was more of the natural character of Peter in 
the elder brother ; more of that of the beloved dis- 
ciple in the yoimger. Even if Mr. Clareton had 
not been the father of Persis, and the being whom 
she loved best in the whole world ; had he only 
stood in the same relation to her as her imcle, still 
her warmest affections would have been given to 
Mr. Clareton, perhaps, because on so many points 
she and her uncle were alike. All who loved 
Mr. Clareton, while they became, in a manner, 
bliuded themselves to his iafirmities, were so strongly 
and devotedly attached to him, that they could not 
bear to think that others should see anything to 
censure about him. 

The old sergeant was one of those who felt the 
strongest attachment to him. No one would have 
ventured to speak a word ^against Mr. Clareton 
in his daughter's presence ; but Adam Brooke 
often heard invidious and unkind remarks made on 
his infirmities of temper. Such, indeed, was his 
transparency of charaxjter, that every one was well 
aware of them ; but if ever the honest sergeant was 
excited to an angry warmth of indignation, it was 
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when a backbiting tongue was busy with the weak 
points of his beloved vicar ; and to use the words of 
the wise man, as a north wind driveth away rain, so 
did his frowning countenance that backbiting 
tongue. " What are you looking for in this state of 
human infirmity T he said, to a high professor, who 
was a great scandal-monger : " do you expect per- 
fection in a man of like passions with ourselves? 
You may find such wonders in the lying legends of 
idolatrous Eome, but not in the Word of truth." 
There you will find that Peter, though an inspired 
Apostle, 'was to be blamed,' and that Paul and 
Barnabas were both betrayed into a heat of angry 
contention, which ended even in the parting asun- 
der, for a time, of two of the best and greatest men 
that ever lived. If you want to find perfection, 
look more to Jesus, than, I fear, you are accustomed 
to do ; but, remember, there were those, who at- 
tempted to find blemishes even in his perfect cha- 
racter and spotless life ; and dared to raise their 
slanderous tongues against Him. We should all do 
well, my friend, if we were to seek out that which is 
good and lovely in the character of another man, 
instead of letting our tongues run on in slanders 
against him. I can answer for it, that the vicar 
is more deeply shocked and more heartily grieved 
about his own short-comings, than you or any one 
else can possibly be. All men in this fallen world 
have some sin or other to fight against in their own 
corrupt nature. Some men's are secret, and they 
are able to hide them from prying eyes; but other 
men's, like those of Mr. Clareton, cannot be hid. 
And what he would say to you is, take warning by 
them, and thank God if you are not tried in the 
same manner. And what our divine Redeemer has 
said to you, and me, my friend, we should be careful 
to observe: 'Judge not, that ye be not judged.' 
And again : ' First cast out the beam out of thine own 
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eye, then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother s eye.' Yes, and remember that, in 
this instance, thy brother is a 'master in Israel.'" 



CHAPTER Y. 

HOPES Am) FEABS. 



During the two years that succeeded the return of 
Charles the Second, the hopes and the fears of those 
good men who loved peace, alternately fluctuated. 
They earnestly desired to see an accommodation be- 
tween the two great sections of the church in Eng- 
land, in which both might yield something, and so 
both might be united under one establishment. The 
Iring had bound himself by explicit and solemn pro- 
mises to the Presbyterian party, to whose influence 
he was so greatly indebted for his return, that 
their claims should be respected ; and that he would 
use his best exertions to adjust all differences be- 
tween them and the Episcopalians. Bishopricks 
were offered to three of the leading men among the 
Presbyterians, to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds. 
Reynolds alone accepted the offer, and was conse- 
crated Bishop of Norwich. Calamy and Baxter, 
not from scruples of conscience with regard to their 
own subscription, but from a conscientious fear of 
outraging the feelings of their own party, refused the 
offered distinction. It has been diought, and per- 
haps truly, that they threw away an opportunity of 
effecting great good; for that with the talent, and 
zeal, and extraordinary influence of two such men 
as Calamy and Baxter in the House of Lords, many 
of those measures could never have been permitted 
to pass into law, which were afterwards so shame- 
fully and cruelly oppressive to the Presbyterian 
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party. But no length of time elapsed before Charles 
began to show himself in his true character : good- 
natured, but cold hearted; always ready to make 
promises, but too careless and too unprincipled to 
exert himself to perform them. He gave himself up 
to amusement, and to the unbounded gratification of 
his own sensual inclinations, and allowed himself to 
be persuaded to repress the party who were indeed 
most obnoxious to his own tastes. He cared very 
little which were the most favoured or the most in- 
jured, so that he was left untroubled and undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of his pleasures. The Episcopalian 
party had just cause of complaint, from the persecu- 
tions and oppressions under which they had sufiered. 
There is reason to suppose that Cromwell, in the 
latter part of his life, would willingly have restored 
their establishment, and their form of worship, had it 
been in his power to do so. But when the war of 
the parliament against the king first broke out, some 
of the best and holiest men in the whole country, 
the bishops and divines of the Episcopalian church, 
had been treated with a severity and injustice for 
which there could be no excuse. Such men were 
Usher and Hall, and we might add many to the 
number. But it is the duty of all Christian men to 
return good for evil ; and the true disciples of Christ 
should have rejoiced at the opportunity which was 
then aflforded them of carrying out into practice their 
Master s rule. Men of large hearts would have 
deemed it their privilege to do so. That too many 
of the rulers in the church of England at that day 
did just the contrary must ever be recorded to their 
shame and their disgrace. It is, however, the 
effect of party spirit to narrow the minds even 
of good men, to blind the judgment, to harden the 
heart, and to pervert the sense of what is just 
and unjust, right and wrong. The king had often 
repeated his promise, that he would grant liberty of 
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conscience to his people, that he would use all his 
influence to reconcile the conflicting opinions of 
various parties, that he desired the church should be 
governed both by bishops and Presbyters united in 
synods, and that the liturgy should be revised by a 
body of learned men, one half of which should be 
composed of Presbyterian divines, and the other half 
of Episcopalian clergymen. But it has been truly 
said, that " when the king had thus laid asleep the 
vigilance of those whom he most feared, he dissolved 
the parliament," that parliament which had recalled 
him to the throne, the majorty of which was com- 
posed of the Presbyterians. 

In the beginning of 1661 a general election took 
place, and the new parliament consisted almost en- 
tirely of men of the most opposite views and cha- 
racter to those who had lately legislated for the 
nation. The tide of reaction was rushing on with 
increasing violence, and the news-letters, which came 
from time to time from London, brought accounts 
of the proceedings of the new parliament. It was 
but too evident that the hopes of the Presbyterians 
were fast losing ground. In the previous year 
there had been every reason to suppose, from the 
accounts which were received, that all parties would 
be reconciled. When Baxter had spoken to the king 
he had been heard with the most gracious attention. 
**I ventured to tell him," he says, alluding to the 
occasion upon which he and the other royal chap- 
lains waited upon Charles, " that we spoke on behalf 
of a people who, if they lost the faithful preach- 
ing of the Gospel, would be broken-hearted, what- 
ever else they should enjoy." The king had assured 
them that he would attempt the healing work him- 
self, and bring the prelatists and themselves, if he 
were able, to an agreement by concessions to be 
kindly made on both sides. "If this is not accom- 
plished," he added, " the fiiult shall be on your part, 
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and not on mine." The heaiHis of the good men 
had been filled with delight ; and old Mr. Ashe burst 
out into tears of joy. When the subject had been 
further discussed, "the Presbyterians — for under that 
name all were now comprehended, whatever their 
views of church government might be, who were not 
Episcopalians — agreed upon Archbishop Usher's re- 
duced Episcopacy/' without the alteration of a 
word. On points of doctrine there had been no 
difference between the two parties. "We never med- 
dled," says Baxter, "with the doctrine of the church. 
The articles of religion we took to be sound and 
moderate, however men do variously interpret them." 
But he and his colleagues were earnestly desirous for 
the establishment of faithM teaching and practical 
religion throughout the land. The four points they 
had desired to urge were : — ^that everywhere godliness 
should be countenanced; that a learned and godly 
pastor should be placed in every parish ; that a plain 
confession of faith and consistent practice should be 
required in communicants; and that the Lord's day 
should be sanctified and properly observed. 

On the questions of church discipline they had 
made some objections, and desired some alterations, 
and more liberty ; for, like Bishop Hooper and Dean 
Sampson, at the period of the Reformation, " they 
scrupled the habits, and they misHked the cere- 
monies :" but they had appealed to the king whether 
those "ceremonies were not, in the judgment of the 
imposers themselves, indifferent and mutable; in the 
judgment of others, a rock of offence ; and, in the 
judgment of all, not to be valued with the peace of 
the church." Their demands had been moderate and 
reasonable. There is ground for believing that they 
would have been contented to obtain even less than 
they had asked. But the reply of the bishops had 
been ill calculated to bring matters to a peaceable 
adjustment. It had served rather to provoke than 
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to conciliate. The king, however, had still seemed 
anxious to reconcile the opposing parties to each 
other. In the "Declaration concerning Ecclesiastical 
Offices," which he had put forth and published on 
the 25th of October in that same year, he had 
spoken of the Presbyterians who had come to him 
at Breda, in terms of high approval, and added, " to 
our great satisfaction and comfort we found them 
persons fiill of affection for us ; of zeal for the peace 
of the church and state ; and neither enemies, as 
they had been given out to be, of episcopacy or 
liturgy, but modestly to desire such alterations in 
either, as, without shaking foundations, might best 
allay present distempers." Such a public testimony 
as this, and coming, as it did, jfrom such a quarter, 
proves at least, that the Presbyterian party in those 
days were not, as some would have it appear, factious 
and unreasonable, and unwilling to be satisfied. 

The hopes that had been raised by this declaration 
were, however, now clouded over, and the signs 
of the times boded nothing but perplexity and dis- 
tress to the Presbyterians. Mr. Clareton felt that 
the time was at hand when all his quiet happiness 
in this world was to be broken up. He had always 
been inclined to take the dark side of the subject ; 
and vainly did his friends, the Harleys and the 
Clevelands, and his brother, and his gentle child, 
endeavour to re-assure him. Indeed, the manner of 
Sir Ralph Cleveland, when he spoke to him on the 
state of public affairs, contradicted his words. He 
was a just and good man, sincerely attached to the 
royal cause, and a staunch Episcopalian on convic- 
tion and principle. But, he had dwelt in the land 
during the rule of CromweU, and had not shut his 
eyes to the improved state of morals throughout the 
country, whenever a godly Presbyterian minister 
had been placed over a parish. He was well ac- 
quainted with the state of Elidderminster, while 
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under the pastoral charge of Mr. Baxter : and he 
and Lady Cleveland often spoke of a visit that they 
had paid to Emeral Hall, and of the testimony given 
by the worthy Judge Puleston, and his lady, to the 
admirable yoimg minister, Mr. Philip Henry, whom 
they had appointed as their chaplain, and the tutor 
of their son. He had heard Mr. Henry preach at 
Worthenbury chapel ; and had been as much 
pleased by his clear and faithM exposition of 
scriptural truth, as by the humble and winning 
deportment of the youthful preacher. And this 
impression had been confirmed when he had met 
Mr. Philip Henry afterwards at Mr. Clareton's 
house. But Sir Balph, who had been again 
returned to Parliament, was well aware that, what- 
ever he might hope, and wish > to think, the hot- 
headed cavaliers, of whom the new house was chiefly 
composed, were likely to carry things to extremes. 
The greater number of them had been absent 
from the country during the protectorate, and were 
iU-qualified to judge, as to what was best for the 
welfare of the nation : and had some of them wit- 
nessed the eflfects of the rule of that wonderftd man, 
of whom it has been truly said, that he wanted 
nothing but a legitimate right, to make him the 
greatest and most admirable monarch that ever 
reigned, they would have felt neither taste nor 
sympathy for such an order of things. Had it been 
in their power, they would, have set aside every 
statute passed by the long parliament ; and would 
even have restored the Star-chamber and High 
Commission. 

No one was more desirous to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the opposing parties, than the 
good Sir Balph. But though, as an individual, 
he was held in high respect; and though his age 
and experience commanded attention, his voice in 
the senate was always overruled; and though he 
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continued for many years to retain his place in 
parliament, he soon saw how useless and how hope- 
less it was to attempt to stem the torrent, by which 
heads and hearts, which he judged to be as wise 
and true as his own, were, for a season, carried away. 
In fexst, the people, as well as the members of both 
houses of parliament, were, with some exceptions^ 
in a state of mad excitement ; and seemed, as if 
almost eager to bind themselves with the chains, 
which it had cost so much of the best blood of the 
country to cast off. Ah ! how few were aware of 
the deep sadness which was beginning to gather 
over the spirit, and weigh down the heart of many 
a noble follower and true minister of Christ ; and of 
the gloom that was settling itself, like a dark cloud, 
over the once cheerfiil hearths of many a quiet 
parsonage throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ! What deep searchings of heart there then 
were in many a minister's study, as to the path of 
duty : when the heavily-burdened man, prostrate 
before his Grod, wrestled in strong agonies of prayer 
for light and direction ; or, when that was obtained, 
for strength to follow out the deep conviction of his 
enlightened conscience, to leave all for the truth's 
sake, and to take up his cross and follow Christ. 
Would it be. right to leave the flock, for whom 
he had laboured with such painfiil anxiety, and 
among whom he had already seen such ripened 
finiit 1 But would it not be yet still more right to 
go forth, not knowing whither he went ; assured 
that wherever he might go, the angel of His pre- 
sence, whose he was, and whom he served, would go 
with him ? And when this was felt to be the right 
thing, and the only thing to be done, and the future 
course was decided upon ; then, how the natural 
tears would flow from the upraised eyes, and the lip 
would quiver, and the voice falter as the few solemn 
words of praise and thanksgiving would go up from 
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the heart, even to Him who had fulfilled His gracious 
promise to answer prayer; and whose still, small 
voice, had been heard in the very depths of the soil, 
saying, " This is the way, walk ye in it." 

And what a scene, one almost as trying, would take 
place, when the solitude of the study was leffc, and 
the happy smiling group was joined by the father 
of the family in the pleasant sitting-room ; and 
when the absence of manner, and the fixed and 
abstracted look, and the unusual silence was as 
silently noticed, and pondered over by the anxious 
wife ; and the question was twice asked before it was 
heard or answered : and then, when the children 
were gone to rest, and were sleeping sweetly in their 
unsuspecting peace ; and they two, the husband and 
the wife, were alone, then would the long restrained 
question be anxiously put ; and the full confidence 
of the husband's heart be given to her, who was in 
every sense a help-meet ; and when all was known, 
when not a single reserve was held back, then would 
she, who has been truly termed "the weaker 
vessel," prove herself the stronger of the two ; her 
feith the most unquestioning, her counsel that of 
unswerving rectitude, so that it seemed scarce 
possible for her to entertain a doubt as to the 
present duty, or a fear as to the future lot. And 
thus, with a true and holy heroism, she would be 
enabled to inspire her husband with new hope ; 
to cheer him and to comfort him, till tears of thank- 
ftdness would succeed to the drops of sorrow which 
had escaped before ; and he woidd feel how true it 
was, in spite of all that unscriptural Rome might 
say to the contrary, that " it is not meet for man 
to be alone ;" and that whatever else might be taken 
from him, he was blessed, indeed, while the blessing 
of such a wife was spared to him. 

Many sad forebodings had already come to cloud 
the cheerful spirit of the inmates of Ohasefield 
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Vicarage ; and the letters which Mr. Clareton 
received from time to time, from his young friend, 
Mr. Philip Heniy, and from Mr. Howe, and Dr. 
Manton, and other beloved friends in London, con- 
firmed his fears, and told him that he would do well 
to be prepared for the days of darknesa 

But just at that time his attention and that of 
his household were drawn away from the threatening 
aspect of the ftiture, to the present sorrows which 
had come down upon their beloved friends at Cleve- 
den Rectory. Mr. Harley's eldest daughter had 
been seized with a sudden and dangerous illness, and 
she lay at the point of death. The first medical 
skill in the county had been sought, and all that 
watchfulness and care, and the most tender nursing 
could do, had been done, but all was of no avail. 
The time was come when Marcella must die. With 
breaking hearts her parents and her sister said to 
one another, that of all their little party, no one was 
more prepared to go. She had excited in them, 
from her childhood, a peculiar afiection and a most 
tender interest. They would scarcely have supposed 
it possible, had they not known her, that any one 
coiild be at the same time so free from sin, and yet 
so fearful of sinning ; so exquisitely sensitive to the 
slightest imperfection in herself, so closely watchfiil 
over her every word and action, and yet so severe 
in the judgment she passed upon herself. Her sense 
of her own unworthiness, her deep lowliness and 
poverty of spirit, would have been even painful to 
those around her, had there not been a lovely gentle- 
ness about her, a sweetness of disposition, and an 
affectionate clinging to those who loved her, which 
gave an inexpressible charm to her character. 
Persis, who was her dearest friend, often likened 
her to some delicate and exotic convolvolus, which 
only raises itself from the ground when it can clasp 
its slight tendrils round some stronger plan1>— so 
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fragile, that one rude touch might crush its silken 
petals, or break its slender stalk. Marcella had 
sought such support, especially from Persis. The 
strength of her Mend's Lnd had insensibly drawn 
MarceUa towards her, and no one, not even her own 
parents or sister, had entered so entirely into her 
feelings, and obtained so clear an insight into the 
peculiarities of her character. The fine perceptions 
and cahn sound sense of Persis had made her of 
great use to the sensitive girl ; and Persis had 
used her influence in gently leading her not to 
lean upon her friend, or any earthly stay, but upon 
Him whose strength is made perfect in the very 
weakness of his creatures. It was, however, when 
on the border of the grave, that Marcella was 
enabled, for the first time, to evidence that strong 
and realising faith which gives to the pilgrim 
on earth a foretaste of the happiness of heaven. At 
her repeated request, her anxious parents and her 
sister had left her for awhile to seek rest, and Persis 
alone was sitting by her bed-side. It was the night 
before she died, but they knew not that her time was 
so short. " Yes, my Persis, I see it all now," she said ; 
" I see that I am His, and He is mine. You thought, 
perhaps, that I had been sleeping, — no, I have only 
been lying in the stillness of such peace as I never 
knew till now ; and, Persis, I have been thinking, 
as T lay in the darkness, that my life has been in one 
sense like a night — ^not a dark night, not darker 
than this soft sweet simimer night, which is rather 
one long twilight, than a black deep, fearftd dark- 
ness; but even that soft gloom is passing away. 
I have been watching for the morning light, and it 
has come ; it breaks upon me, just like the light of 
dawning day, that clear and beautiftd light which 
had spread over the sky. Look, Persis, look ! — ^the 
night no longer hangs like a heavy curtain before 
the casement : it is all light now ! it grows brighter 
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and brighter. But there is a clearer, brighter light 
in my heart. The darkness is past there, and the 
true light now shineth. Is not my divine Redeemer 
^ the light of life V ^ Does He not aidse as the sun 
with healing in His wings f" She did not ask 
as one who looked for the answer to the question ; 
her own calmed and thankful spirit supplied, and her 
look and tone were the best reply. But the soft sweet 
voice of Persis gave also its response : ^ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the fece of Jesus 
Christ." 

With a smile so radiant — such a smile had never 
been seen till then on the face of Marcella — she 
looked up when her mother came to take the place 
of Persis by her side. " You will not wish to keep 
me longer now, mother : there is no darkness now ; 
I have no fear now ; it is all Hght, all hope, all love 
within me now. The light has chased the darkness, 
and I know now what that beloved disciple felt, when 
he said, * There is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear ;' you will not grieve for me, mother, 
when I am gone; you see how my Father loves 
His child, and you see how I love Him ! Do I not 
love Him, for He gave His own son for me. Mother, 
my spirit longs to depart, and to leave this body of 
death, and to be with Christ, which is far better." 

Before another night had spread its shadows over 
the chamber of Marcella, her redeemed and re- 
joicing spirit had passed away into that place, of 
which it is written : " there shall be no night 
there." 

Persis brought her sweetest flowers to strew them 
over the corpse of the Mend she had loved so 
tenderly. She went up alone to the silent chamber, 
and Dora, who was the first to enter that room 
afterwards, found lying in the midst of the flowers, 
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a folded paper, on which the lines that follow were 
written. They were in the handwriting of Persis. 

"marcella. ^ 

" Early taken to thy rest, 

In the world a passing guest. 
Weeping, we surround thy bier, 
But would not have kept thee here. 

" Let no selfish tears be shed, 

From all sorrow thou art fled. 
Sweet Marcella ! death would be 
Glorious liberty to thee. 

" Prison walls are overthrown, 

Fetters broken — ^thou art gone ! 
Angels bore thee to thy rest, 
In the mansions of the blest. 

" Bom in sin, but, while on earth, 
Mourning still thy sinful birth, 
Breathing forth thy meek complaint, 

• O'er that deep and inward taint. 

" Till thy faltering feet were led 
To the cross where Jesus bled. 
And thy bruised spirit found 

Healing from each streaming wound. 

" Till the Light of Life was given 

To thy darkened soul, from heaven. 
And the Holy Spirit shed 
Peace aroimd thy dying bed. 

" Heavy chastening was thy lot. 
But thy spirit murmured not ; 

* See,' thou said'st, in accents mild, 

* How my Father loves His child ! ' 

" Sweetest rose ! by ruthless death. 
Rifled of thy balmy breath. 
All thy bloom hath passed away. 
Into darkness and decay. 
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" Earth to earth ! Thou silent tomb, 
Hide the pale corpse in thy gloom ! 
Once that casket held a gem, 
Of the Saviour's diadem." 



CHAPTER YI. 



ST. Bartholomew's day. 



" Come in, my child !" Persis had been standing at 
the door of her father's study. Uneasy at the un- 
usual length of time he had been shut up there, 
she had knocked more than once, gently, not 
loudly. She thought her father knew her knock ; 
he had heard it so often at that door, and yet he 
did not answer. For a while she had waited ; but 
when he heard her voice — ^for at last she had spoken 
— ^he had bade her come in. Her anxioiis heart 
was relieved, for she had not known what to think 
of his continued silence. But when she had entered, 
and closed the door, he did not raise his head, or 
seem to notice her. He sat in his usual place, 
his Bible open before him, his elbow resting on the 
table, his hand supporting his head, and covering 
his eyes. The pulses of his temple were throbbing, 
a sign, as she knew, of his strong inward agitation. 
She did not speak, but went and stood beside him, 
as she had been accustomed to do, waiting till he 
spoke, when he was busily engaged over his books, 
and when she had feared to interrupt his thoughts. 
But now she wished to rouse him jfrom the weight of 
deep and gloomy thought, which she saw too plainly 
oppressed him. Gently and lovingly she placed her 
hand upon his shoulder, and gently and lovingly she 
kissed the hand which covered his eyes. He raised 
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his head, and, as he did so, his child's arm was round 
his neck ; and leaning back his head against her, as 
she stood beside him, the tears rolled down his fece. 
For awhile he continued weeping. Persis had ne'^r 
seen her father weep before ; and it was only by a 
strong and determined effort, a wrestlmg with the 
anguish that wrung her very heart, and by a silent 
cry to God for help, that she was enabled to still 
the tumult of her own feelings, and to choke and 
silence the groan which rose almost to her lips ; 
but her strong mind collected itself, and the energy 
of her character rose with the demand upon it. 
With her usual calm and gentle voice, she said : 
*' Father ! there is a message from God to you at 
this time. * Is any afflicted, let him pray.' Father, 
in my childish troubles ; when my spirit has been 
dull, and I have felt that I could not love God, or 
trust in Him, or serve him as I wished to do ; or 
when I had done wrong, or been tempted to do so, 
how often have I come to this dear study to ask 
you to tell me what was the message of Grod to 
your poor sinftd child. You made me promise to do 
this, and I soon learnt to love to keep my promise. 
How kind and good you were to train me in such 
happy, godly ways ! and how can I love and thank 
you sufficiently for teaching me to give you all my 
confidence, as a child ought to do! Dear father, 
you sometimes tell me now that I am your friend 
as well as your child, and I am sure you treat me 
as your friend. Will you let me share your burden 
now? will you let me feel that I am indeed your 
friend? Will you pray, father, and when you have 
poured out your heart to God, will you then open 
your heart to your child? I have been asking my- 
self — Is it possible that I can be of any use, of any 
comfort to you, that I can think of anything or do 
anything, to prove far better than I have yet been 
enabled to do my deep devoted love, my inexpressible 
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gratitude to you? You have been everything to 
me ; can I be anything to you — do anything to help 
you? If I can, why that alone will make a happi- 
ness for me." Mr. Clareton had sat looking at the 
sweet, earnest countenance of his child : it was 
eloquent with love; his tears had ceased to flow. He 
was now calm and composed, more so even than 
Persisj his fisw5e was lighted up with an expression 
more grave, more peaceM than a smile, but quite 
as expressive of inward content. "The burden 
weighed heavily for a little while, my Persis," he 
said : " but I can thank Grod it is nearly taken off. 
Tho^ fooliali tears reUered me; and yoir love, my 
darling child, is in itself so great a comfort that, 
whUe that is left me, I can deem no eaxthly trial 
hard to bear. But first let me say, I receive the 
message you have brought me. We will kneel and 
pray together: for surely He who sends that mes- 
sage, 'Is any afficted, let him pray,' will enable us, 
when we have prayed, to rise up to praise him. 
Yes, and I will take another message along with it, 
' Call upon me in the day of trouble : I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.* Kneel down, my 
Persis." She did so; but before her father knelt, 
he placed his hands upon his daughter's head, and 
looking up, and lifting up his voice, he blessed her 
in the name of the Lord. Then, kneeling down, he 
did indeed pour out his very soul in prayer to (rod; 
and as the father and the daughter afterwards sat 
conversing together, it might have been said of them 
that their feces were " lightened." 

The morning had been dark with clouds, and a 
heavy rain had been falling; but now the sun was 
again shining, and the ftesh balmy air, as Persis 
opened the window, and drew her father's chair and 
her own towards it, brought a delightful refresh- 
ment with it. 

Mr. Clareton had that morning received the notice 

G 
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of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, which -was the 
means of ejecting from the established church, for con- 
science' sal:e, about two thousand of the most efficient 
and devoted of her ministers. They felt that there was 
but one alternative before them, if they were &ith- 
fiil and true to their own convictions as to what 
was their duty before God. The Act had been made 
so stringent that it seemed purposely framed to leave 
them no choice, and it was afterwards well known 
that such had been the intentions of that narrow- 
minded party among the Episcopalians, who had 
the chief voice in the matter. "It is a pity," said 
Dr. Allen to Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
"the door is so strait." *^It is no pity at all," 
he answered; "if we had thought so many of 
them would have conformed, we would have made 
it straiter." 

"I cannot say," said Mr. Clareton to his daughter, 
"that the passing of this Act of Uniformity has 
altogether taken me by surprise. All my friends, 
and you among them, Persis," — and he smiled as he 
spoke, — "have endeavoured to buoy me up with 
hopes that such a crisis as this could never come. 
And you have all, at times, thought me, as indeed I 
am, unwilling to trust to the counsels of any men, 
whose standard is not the word of truth. We are 
commanded, my child, to 'cease from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils.' But if this appHes, in the 
most general sense, to the impotence of every child 
of man, does it not apply with double force to those 
who 'have not set the Lord always before them;' 
and who do not seek to be guided by His counsel 
in everything they imdertake ? I have been long 
striving to look to the One first cause, and not to 
second causes; and, God helping me, I will do so 
now. I cannot think that God has approved this 
Act ; but I know that He has ordered it, or it could 
not have come to pass; and therefore, how trying 
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soever the circumstances may be, I will not suffer 
myself to be embarrassed by them or entangled in 
them, but "will go forward on my way pressing 
on towards the mark, looking unto Jesus. And 
when I feel discouraged, or distressed, I will think 
upon His heavy cross, and, instead of repining, I 
will count it my joy, and my privilege, as his dis- 
ciple, not only to believe in Him, but also to suffer 
for His sake. 

" You are no doubt well aware that my decision is 
made. I must give up my charge j I must preach 
the glorious gospel to my beloved people no more. I 
must quit this house. Are you quite prepared for 
this, my Persis ?" " I am quite prepared, my father : 
you would, you could, do nothing else." "Then, 
dear child, you would have me go f " No," said 
Persis, with a trembling voice, which gathered 
strength as she proceeded, ^ I cannot, and I must 
not say that. I could wish from my very soul that 
you could see it your duty not to go." " Persis," 
he said, with a grave and astonished look, " I did 
not expect this from you. Can you think for a 
moment that I would weigh the loss of what I 
give up and leave for ever, with the solemn sense of 
what is right, yes, simply right before Grodf* " No, 
sir," said Persis meekly, but very firmly, "do 
not think that I weighed for a moment the loss of 
house, or land, or income. All such things are 
but as dust in the balance. I may weep to leave 
this dear old house. I may grieve to know that 
we have no longer the power and the means to give 
to the necessities of the poor and needy ; and yet 
that grief is light, and will soon pass away. But I 
do deeply grieve, even to agony, with a sorrow 
that will not pass away, when I think of your 
flock left desolate, as sheep without a shepherd, 
or given over to the charge of a hireling ; when 
I think of the darkness that may come down 
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and settle over your whole pansh, when the candle- 
stick is removed out of its place." He looked 
her sadly gravely in the face; and then his look 
became keen and searching — so searching, that the 
colour flushed her fair cheek, and the tears rose to 
her eyes, but not a tear escaped, and those eyes 
met his with the same mild but open look he had 
always seen there ; only the fidntest expression of 
a tender reproach was seen in their mild steadfast 
gaze. Persis saw that some sudden suspicion had 
come over her feather's mind — some thought which 
did her wrong. 

" Persis," he said, solemnly, " I would ask you a 
question, and I know that you will tell me the truth. 
A suspicion has just crossed my mind — I should not 
give it entrance there, I should not give it utterance 
now — but it is not now for the first time that this 
suspicion has troubled me. Answer me without a 
reserve, are you of the same mind with your father 1 
are your views, your principles the same as mine T It 
was a crisis of sharpest trial to Persis. At any other 
time it would have been comparatively easy to her to 
have laid bare her inmost mind to her fe,ther. She 
had never hidden anything fix)m him. Why had she 
not told him before, that which she was now about 
to tell him? — Because, till within the last few days 
she had scarcely known her own mind on the sub- 
ject, though the conviction had been for some time 
unconsciously taking form, and gathering strength 
within her. Yes ! at any other time she could 
have spoken fearlessly; but now, at the very 
crisis of the one chief trial of her father's life, 
to have to tell him that, which she knew 
would deeply trouble him, was almost insupport- 
able to her. Should she evade his question ! No ! 
nothing but the truth, the plain simple truth must 
be told : and yet she hesitated — ^how could she do 
otherwise 1 and while she did so, he said, with a 
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grave sorrow, which was very touching, "Then, 
my child, I am now to learn for the first time 
that your principles are not mine — that the same 
truths are not common to us both? Is this 
possible ? But, no !'* he added, " I cannot imder- 
stand all this ! It Mis upon me with a fearful 
shock. I cannot believe it." His glance wandered 
roTind the room ; it settled on the portrait of Hooper. 
« Is it possible, that, with the portrait of that 
martyred saint daily before your eyes, and after all 
the instructions which I have endeavoured to 
impart to you, you can deny the truth, and prove 
faithless at such an hour as this V 

" My fether,'' said Persis, " you mistake me j 
indeed you do j and in your godly anxiety you have 
given way to a suspicion, nay, you have come to a 
conclusion very different from that which is really 
the case. For the truths which Hooper held, and 
which you hold — ^for the great and saving doctrines 
of the word of God, I would die at this moment ; 
I feel that I could go cheerMly, God helping me, to 
the stake, and bear the dreadful fiery triaL And 
the words of the martyr are ever before me, which 
I learnt standing before that portrait, and looking 
up to that noble countenance when a little child, 
speUing them word by word, as I learnt to read 
them : ' See, by the word op God, what truth is 1 
And IK these woful and wretched days, what- 
soever YOU HEAR TAUGHT, TRY IT BY THIS BOOK, 

WHETHER IT BE TRUE OR FALSE.* But, she added 
gravely, " it is because I have endeavoured to try 
other points, — ^points which are not saving truths, 
and which now appear to me of slight importanpe 
in themselves, as involving no great or saving prin- 
ciple,— points on which good men, and godly men 
may differ, and have differed, and will always 
differ : it is from this cause that I feel, I, your 
only child — I, who love you more than I love my 
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own life — ^may, without sin, differ from you ; yes, 
and when I look at that portrait, I remember that 
Hooper, like yourself, * scrupled the vestments, and 
misliked the ceremonies j' and rather than conform 
to the unjust and arbitrary authority of other men, 
as holy as himself — ^men who, like him, held the 
same great and saving doctrines, and died as he died^ 
rather than deny them — I remember that Hooper 
was taken to prison, and languished there under a 
cruel oppression. But afterwards, he was brought 
to another mind, and regarded such points of disci- 
pline as questions of comparative indifference.** 

" I am satisfied, my Persis,'* — ^his look and his 
voice told her that he was so. " Yet, with me, this 
is not a mere question of vestments and ceremonies. 
I have never worn the surplice ; but though I like it 
not, it would matter little to me in future, whether I 
read aloud the word of GU)d in a black gown, or a 
white. one. I am no Episcopalian, and yet gladly 
would I have conformed to the godly Armagh*s 
scheme of reducing Episcopacy ; and as for the cere- 
monies, you know, I have never scrupled to admi- 
nister the eucharist to Mabel and to others, who pre- 
ferred to receive it kneeling. I have been accustomed 
sometimes to use parts of the liturgy as the service 
of the church, and I heartily do agree with all the 
doctrinal articles of the Episcopal church. But there 
are other, and deeper, questions involved in this 
oppressive Act. I cannot, and I must not, consent to 
sin agaiQst my own conscience, and to conform to 
this cruel and fatal Act. Everything has been done 
to shut out all the Presbyterian clergymen ; and not- 
withstanding all the promises of conciliation which 
have been held out to us, not a single con- 
cession has been made. We had the king's own 
promise, his plain and well-attested declaration of 
liberty to tender consciences, but he has been over- 
ruled,^a.d has yielded to the designs of men in 
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power, bent only on resentment and oppression, and 
on carrying — at whatever cost, their own illiberal 
and ruthless plans into execution. 

" I have taken the oath of aUejgiance to my king, 
with my whole heart. I have been willing to 
sacrifice much for the peace of the church. I 
would do anything — ^yield every thing — ^up to the 
point where principle must be compromised. They 
would fain force us to pass that point, or rather 
they know that we will not pass it ; that there we 
must stop,— and, therefore, Persis, my mind is 
made up, my choice is decided. I cannot violate 
the peace of my own conscience ; no, not to secure 
my ministry, though that is, or ought to be, dearer 
to me than my very life : and how dear it is, Grod 
oalj knoweth. I speak to you, my Persis, not now 
as my child, but as my friend ; would you, as my 
friend, respect or love me, were I to sin against the 
light ]" " My Father," said Persis, " I have never loved 
you, never felt so deep, so respectful an approval of 
your principles and your conduct as I do now. 
No other course do I see before you, than that which 
you have chosen ; and Grod will bless you and smile 
upon you, and cause His light to shine upon you 
in all the darkness of this world." They were both 
silent for a short space of time. Then he said, 
" Persis, I condemn no man : perhaps I have not that 
light which others have — least of all do I blame or 
condemn you, my sweet child. You have told me 
your mind, you have spoken the truth at the risk of 
my displeasure, or of my grief. I now feel, as I ought 
to have felt and known, how much it must have cost 
you to differ in any thing ftom me. But, I alao 
love you and approve you from my heart for the 
confidence which you have given me. I asked you a 
plain question, and you have told me the plain truth. 
The God of truth will guide and bless us both; 
there is unity in the highest sense between us, that 
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is the one thing of real importance. Uniformity is 
a very unimportant point. It is this forcmg of 
%m/ifi>rmiti/ in things which involve no vital ques- 
tion, and to which I may not, with a clear oon- 
soience, submit, that I deplore. The Lord forbid 
that I should attempt to force it upon you, or 
do to you as those iU-advised and short-sighted 
men have done to me. I fear, that they havB, 
by this Act of Uniformity, introduced a sore into 
the church establishment of this country, which 
will prove the source of sad distractions and of 
countless evils ; weakening where they might have 
strengthened, wounding where they might have 
healed. The church establishment of a nation should 
be as a mother to all the children of Grod in the 
land ; opening her arms and receiving to her bosom all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; loving 
all such as her children, and treating them as her 
children ; patient as a patient mother, firm and yet 
gentle as a good and wise mother, sweetly soothing 
the irritations, and reconciling the differences of her 
children ; tenderly supporting the weaker members 
of her family, and gravely, yet mildly, curbing the 
more rash and intractable spirits, yet repulsing none^ 
and so fulfilling the part of a godly mother to alL If 
our rulers would only be satisfied with the descrip- 
tion given of the church in the 19th article of the 
Episcopal church, I should be well content. ^ TJie 
vuible church is a congregation of faithful men, in 
the which the pwre Word of God is preached, a/nd the 
sa/cra/ments he duly administered according to Christie 
ordina/nce in all those things that of necessity a/re 
requisite to the sa/me,^ And as to the power of the 
church to decree rights and ceremonies, though I 
should wish for as much liberty as good Arch- 
bishop Grindall desired ; yet on those lesser points, 
as I have told you, my child, I could even cheer- 
fully conform. But to this Act of Uniformity, 
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enforcing conformity with an iron hand, I must not, 
and I dare not submit — enforcing with an iron hand 
conformity, as these proud rulers insist upon, I must 
not, and I dare not, submit. I grieve to think that 
our gracious king has thus allowed them to set aside 
his sacred word of promise." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EJECTED MDOSTEB. 



Gabriel Clareton was in Holland, and the object 
which had called him there detained him. The 
news had reached him of the turn that public events 
were taking. He wrote to his brother anxiously, 
and he wrote as anxiously to their common Mend, 
Mr. H!arley. He knew that his brother s reply 
would be short, and would tell him little; but 
Mr. Harley would be sure write at length, would 
enter into details, and so he did. He felt for the 
anxiety of Gabriel : and still more deeply did he 
feel for the blow which had fidlen so heavQy upon 
that friend and brother in the ministry, whom, in 
spite of their little differences, was the dearest friend 
he had. He was also aware that Mr. Clareton would 
enter into few particulars, even to his own brother, 
and might rather add to his anxiety, than remove 
it, by any letter that he might write. " I strictly 
comply with your request," he replied. " I will give 
you every information in my power with respect to 
that event which has deprived the people of Chas©- 
. field of their faithfrd pastor, and has filled our hearte 
with grief. I shall never have such another neigh- 
bour : and if I lose him altogether, I have lost 
the truest and the dearest friend I ever had. His 
advice and his example have been a blessing in 
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the highest sense to me. When we first met, I 
confess, with shame, that I knew not the responsi- 
bility of the office which I had taken upon me, as 
a minister of Christ's flock. My knowledge of scrip- 
ture was sadly deficient — ^my views of doctrine 
perplexed and mistaken ; and I and my beloved 
wife were living a life, which if it was not positively 
ungodly, was useless and unedifying to my parish- 
ioners, and to all around us. Never can I forget his 
godly boldness, his faithful rebukes, and his loving 
remonstrances ; and the plain-spoken words with 
which he startled me, on the first meeting which 
I had with him. We had been neighbours, but 
no intercourse had existed between us. I had been 
allowed to remain at Cleveden, having adopted the 
plan of Dr. Sanderson, and some others, using but 
part of the service of our liturgy and without the 
book ; varying the words, but keeping to the sense. 
An old man belonging to Chasefield had died at his 
daughter's cottage, in Cleveden, and it was the wish 
of the family that he should be buried in your 
brother's parish ; this was the first cause of our 
acquaintance. I had waited on your brother to 
speak to him about the fiineral. I had been struck 
by the kindness of his manner, and still more by 
the pecidiarly thoughtful attention with which he 
listened to me while I was speaking to him. I had 
given him an account of the old man who had 
removed to this parish but a short time previous to 
his death ; I had spoken of the last conversation I 
held with the old man. He was very old, and a 
strict puritan, but peculiarly gentle and humble ; 
and I knew not how it was, but whenever I was in 
that man's presence, though he was poor and un-. 
educated, and though I would not own it to myself, 
yet I could not help feeling, that he was the teacher, 
and I the learner. In the last interview I had had 
with him, he had spoken to me, with much affection, 
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of my confiised and imscriptural preaching, and of 
the worldly life I led. My conscience had told me 
that his words were true, but a mixture of pride 
and of some better feeling had kept me silent — 
for I saw the man was dying — stiU I had in- 
wardly resented his presumption, for so, alas ! I 
deemed it. I was then fiill of high ideas of my 
office, and with most inefficient views of the duties 
and obligations of that office. Your brother heard 
me with a grave attention : and then, looking me 
solemnly in the face, and speaking with a voioe 
grave and solemn as his look, he said, "the man 
told you the truth. He was a faithftd monitor, 
and you may have cause to thank GU)d as long as 
you live for the last words of that honest disciple. 
He loved you well, or he would not have spoken as 
he did ; for the mind that was in Christ, the mind 
of lowliness, was in that man. The old man felt 
that he should never see you again on earth, and his 
zeal and love mounted up like the bright flame of 
an expiring lamp, to give their light to you. You 
seem to me, sir," he added, " much such a character 
as the young man spoken of in the gospel, of whom 
it is written that Jesus, when He looked on him, 
loved him. But I have a message from God to you ;" 
and openiQg the bible, which lay on the table before 
him, and fixiug upon me the same solemn searching 
look with which he had before regarded me, he said, 
" I would thou wert cold or hot." I was beyond 
measure astonished, but before I could find utter- 
ance for a word, he said, with a tone that went ix> 
my very heart, "My brother, we will kneel and 
pray together — we meet to-day for the first time — 
we must not part without prayer." It seemed to me 
at the time, a strange proposal, but I coidd not 
refuse to kneel down. He lifted up his voice and 
prayed. If there had been anything of sternness 
in his spirit before, it was gone now ; never did I 
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hear such earnest moving words. He seemed to 
realise the close presence of Grod ; he made me feel 
that God was very near me : I felt also that I then 
knew for the first time what prayer was, effectual, 
fervent prayer. He prayed for me, and with such 
tender, anxious love — ^his heart, indeed, seemed to 
overflow with love to God, and to my soul — ^that the 
water stood in my eyes. His voice was low, his 
manner grave and reverent heyond anything I could 
have conceived. He strongly urged one humhle plea, 
and that the only one ; the name, the prevailing name 
of Him who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ; who came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom, he meekly added, I am chief. Before we 
rose up, I felt that I had never loved any man as I 
loved him. I was subdued, penetrated ; the living 
fire which burnt within him had been kindled 
within me, and from that hour I date that vital 
change which has made me ever since count all 
things but loss, that I may win Christ, and be found 
in Him. I never told you this before; but now 
you cannot wonder that I love your brother as my 
best and dearest jfriend. I may truly say, that 
under God I owe to him my own souL But He, 
who alone knows all things, alone knows what I 
owe to him. And this is the man who is to be 
thrust out of our vineyard ; this is the man who is 
to be taken from his sheep in this wilderness, 
because his conscience scruples at some minor points ; 
because he would keep that liberty which he has 
used so well ; because he cannot make the sacrifice 
of principle ; because he cannot commit, what to him 
would be sin. But so it is ; you have heard aright. 
The Act of Uniformity has been signed by the king. 
It had passed the two houses, and the last hope was 
that the king, bound by his sacred promise, would 
refrise to affix his signature to a deed which has 
nullified his royal word. It is not, we believe, 
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his willing act. He has been overruled and over- 
borne by crafty and designing men, or by ill ad- 
visers, who prefer their own selfish ends to his high 
honour. The thing, however, is done, and past recall. 
Gkxi preserve the king, and open his eyes to the 
true character of those who have misled his kind 
and confiding nature. I am no Presbyterian, but 
I feel, and you will feel with me, that a deep dis- 
honour and a grievous injury has been committed 
against our own section of the church. The men 
who have warped the mind of our king, and have 
brought this scandal upon the Episcopal church, have 
not only proved foes to our godly Presbyterian 
brethren, but traitors in their own camp. This 
shamefiil Act to compel uniformity was framed and 
adopted first of all in Convocation ; it passed both 
houses, and then was carried immediately to the 
Commons. It met there, I rejoice to think, with a 
strong opposition, and at length passed only by a ma- 
jority of six : the numbers for it being 186, against 
it 180. With the Lords it was received with still 
greater opposition : they urged the king's declaration 
from Breda, promising liberty to tender consciences, 
but were answered from the Commons that a schis- 
matical conscience is not a tender conscience. And 
they took hold of that very clause, about which, if 
you remember, your brother on that day when you 
arrived from London and followed him to this house, 
expressed his dissatisfaction and distrust, and deemed 
it might hereafter be made a handle to cancel the 
whole promise. You may remember the words com- 
ing after the promise of fiill pardon to all ; " those 
orHy excepted whom the pa/rlia/ment ahovM here- 
after na/mef^ and again, '^ no man shall be disquieted 
or called in question for difference of opinion in 
matters of religion, which do riot dist/u/rh the peace 
of the kingd(ym'' I cannot say that I perceived the, 
sting which your more far-sighted brother saw in 
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the proviso attached to each sentence. But the 
dvent proves what a meaning might be given to 
them. Most unjustly, however : for, if the first 
clause should refer to the regicides, it is well known 
throughout the land, that not a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, no, nor even a Presbyterian layman, had any 
part in the death of the late king ; but, on the con- 
trary, the only party that had the faithfulness boldly 
to protest against the leaders of the army, (who 
were alone the men that committed the crime,) was 
the band of Presbyterian ministers. Their solemn 
and beautiful protest must ever remain as a wit- 
ness of their faithfulness to their God, and their 
loyalty to their king. Yes; when eyen we, the 
Episcopal party, remained silent. But the dreadiul 
deed so suddenly decided upon and executed, was 
over, before we, or the other religious parties in the 
kingdom had recovered sufficient self-possession to 
act. As to the other proviso, relating to the dis- 
turbance of the peace of the kingdom, no body of 
men have been more diligent and anxious to pre- 
serve the peace of the nation than the Presbyterian 
ministers ; and we know that it was by their ex- 
ertions chiefly that the king was brought back to 
his throne, and that the rightful head of all authority 
was restored to its place, under which all parties, 
however differing the one from the other, agreed to 
jield a peaceful submission. There can be little doubt, 
but that the king was well disposed to conciliations ; 
but several events unhappily concurred to afford a 
colour to the representations of his intolerant ad- 
visers. Yenner's outbreak, at the head of his hand- 
ftd of Fifth Monarchy men, a party of mad fanatics, 
which at other times would not have attracted more 
attention than a skirmish among the city appren- 
tices, was charged upon the Puritans, a wicked slan- 
der, but urged against them to the utmost. Myste- 
rious plots were spoken of against the king's life, 
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and against the government ; and some even dared to 
insinuate that the godly Mr. Baxter was mixed up 
in them. The magistrates and some of the bishops 
made themselves busy in endeavouring to return to 
much of Laud's former tyranny, insisting on the 
attendance at the parish churches of such as had 
gone to hear the preachers of the gospel in other 
churches, threatening also those who expounded and 
prophesied (preached) in private houses. In the 
west of England, at one quarter sessions, the magis- 
trates indicted no less than forty of the Puritan 
clergy for not using the book of Common Prayer. 
Venner's insurrection was made the plea, and cited 
in justification of all this persecution, the weight of 
which, however, fell most heavily upon the Quakers ; 
though the king had but a short time before, in his 
interview with Margaret Fell, expressed himself as 
not unfavourable to them. These matters seem 
to have been made the grounds of urging upon 
the king the necessity of no longer withholding 
his consent to the adoption of the most stringent 
measures ; and that illiberal Act has now become 
the law of the land. Hundreds, nay, thousands of 
the most godly clergymen in England are preparing 
to leave their parishes, to quit their parsonage houses, 
and to go forth as wanderers and outcasts; and 
what makes the measure the more hard is, that the 
day fixed for their ejection is St. Bartholomew's day, 
which will prevent their receiving the income of the 
tithes due at Michaelmas for the year. It is said 
by some that this is but a just retribution, because 
at the beginning of the late civil war the Episco- 
palian party met with the same fate. But they 
forget that that was a time of war, and of contested 
rule ; and unjust as the act was, some excuse might 
be found for it, which I fear cannot be found in the 
present proceedings, at a time of peace and rejoicing 
throughout the whole nation; and after the king 
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himself had proposed an accommodation, and pro- 
mised liberty of conscience to all parties. But his 
hand is now made the hand to give the final blow 
to peace ; and for those godly men no provision has 
been made, as was the case in the former instance, 
when one-fifth of the tithe was ordered to be paid 
for the support of the ejected minister and his family. 
Mr. Baxter, as you may have heard, has already 
preached his last sermon. He did so within a fort- 
night after the passing of the Act, in order, as he 
has declared, that his decision on the subject might be 
known to his brethren, and that he might at least 
set the example of obedience to the powers that be, 
on finding that he could not conform to the terms 
insisted upon. Your brother has followed his ex- 
ample, and on Sunday last he entered his pulpit at 
Chasefield for the last time. My wife and Dora 
were there. 

You know how they revere and love your ad- 
mirable brother. I attempted at first to dissuade 
them fi:om going; I feared the trial for their feelings, 
shaken as they have both been of late (especially 
my dear wife) by the death of our sweet Marcella. 
His text was from 1st Thess., iii. chap., viii verse : 
" Now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord^ His 
sermon, as I should have expected firom him, was 
calculated to draw off the attention of his hearers, 
as much as it was possible to do so, firom himself 
He entered at once into the subject he had chosen, 
and with so earnest and solemn a manner, that my 
wife told me her whole heart was subdued and 
awed within her. A breathless silence had already 
prevailed ; but now that silence had become so pro- 
found that the immense crowd was like a congre- 
gation of the dead. The people filled every part of 
the spacious building. They were crowded into the 
porch, stood on the outside clinging to the windows, 
and even thronged the churchyard, waiting there to 
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see and speak to the beloved pastor as he departed, 
if they could not hear him from his pulpit. He 
brought those who heard him as into the very pre- 
sence of God. He seemed to speak as if he himself 
saw that the imseen One was present, and as if he 
knew that that great but gracious Being heard 
every word he spoke. His very life, he told them, 
was bound up— not in their affection, and yet he 
felt they could know how deeply he prized that 
affection. — He felt himself as if he had never known 
how much he loved them till then — ^but in their 
steadfe/Stness to the truth, he knew how truly 
and earnestly some of them loved God — God in 
Christ, and Qtrist in God, — ^that they knew Him as 
their covenant God, their reconciling and reconciled 
Father, their Saviour, their ever-living Mediator; 
he knew how faithful they had been and they then 
were j and the knowledge of what, by the grace of 
God, they had become, had been as life to his soul, 
quickening him in his own deadness, warming, as 
with life, his own cold heart. It had been as life with 
all its glow and all its energy to him — U had been — 
but all the joy and comfort of his life would be 
as an expiring lamp within him, if they were ever 
found of God forsaking their first love, and if the 
life of faith were ever beginning to die in their souls. 
Now, he said, now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord ; while you stand fast in Him, we live, I 
live before Him. In whatever circumstances your 
minister, your friend may be placed, by whatever 
trials chastened, whatever weight bowed down, the 
persuasion that you stand fast in the Lord will 
be as a staff to his drooping frame, and as a 
cup of refreshing waters to his lips. O let me 
have this conviction, this strong, swe^t assurance to 
bear along with me, in my heavy, sinking heart. 
Then, wherever I am, a light will lighten the gloom 
to me ; a divine gladness will animate me, an ex- 
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pressible peace will sink into my soul, for I shall 
know that I have not spoken in vain, nor laboured 
in vain, and I shall be assured of that, which is to 
me of far greater, nay, of incalculable importance ; 
I shall know that the work of Grod has r^dly been 
begun in you, — ^that work of saving grace which He, 
when He has once commenced it, will never forsake, 
will never cease to carry on till He has perfected it. 
I am persuaded, however, with regard to that work 
of grace and faith, that it has been begun in many 
of you, my dear, dear friends, and if it is His wk 
it will stand. Yet, he added, he would have them 
beware of backsliding : some, the self-deceived, would 
certainly draw back unto perdition : but though he 
would fain be persuaded better things of them, let 
all beware. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he faU. Self-confidence was the most 
fearful state for a child of God to be in. 

The parting of that day was as death to him, but 
let him but go forth assured that they would stand 
fast in the Lord, and the bitterness of death would 
be past. They would not need that any man should 
teach them ; it would be found they had been taught 
of God, that the truth, as it is in Jesus, had been 
brought unto their hearts — that they had been 
taught by the Holy Spirit ; and that same anointing 
which had taught them of all things, which is truth 
and is no He, even as it had taught them, they would 
abide in Him — ^in the Father, in the Son, in the 
Spirit, in the Word, and none should be ablcto 
pluck them out of the Father's hand. Their candle- 
stick might be removed, but He, the only true light 
who shines in His candlestick, and in all His earthen 
vessels, not as if He needed them, would abide in 
their hearts, though every outward ordinance might 
be as a lamp extinguished ; and He had shined, and 
would still shine in their hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, and to keep 
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it shining brightly there, in the face of Jesus Christ. 
-He trusted, however, that their ccmcUestick only 
would be removed, and that the Lord God might put 
another and a &r more precious one in its place. 
" Had they prayed for this?" he inquired with most 
searching yet gentle and impressive earnestness, — 
" had they considered the power which God had given, 
and would always give to effectual fervent prayer? 
Had they prayed? Would they pray again and again, 
as the prophet when he prayed for rain upon the 
arid and withered pastures of his long-favoured land, 
and the rain, the sweet, refreshing, grateful rain, 
came down from the heavens that were black with 
clouds; it fell upon the valleys of the wilderness, 
and the little hills rejoiced on every side? Had 
they thought how much, under God, might be hang- 
ing T;pon their prayers? for God loved to be entreated, 
to be importuned with earnest and continued prayer, 
and if the prayer was answered, and the faithftd 
witness, the enlightened minister were given, what 
did it matter who, or what the mere man was ? They 
must pray, and pray at once, and he, as still the 
leader of their worship, would be the voice to their 
prayers, while God the Spirit would, he trusted, be 
t^e life-breath of prayer in their hearts." And 
having said this, he commenced a prayer : lifting up 
his eyes and his hands toward heaven. He spoke 
with all the reverence of one in the very presence of 
the Lord God, and yet with all the child-like confi- 
dence of a son speaking to his own father; and 
there was a movement in the congregation : all who 
were not already standing, rose up, and stood and 
prayed silently with him as he prayed; and when 
he concluded, the deep Amen resounded throughout 
the building. 

A few words were added towards the close of his 
sermon — ^grave, quiet, plain words. He desired to be 
a &,ithful subject, a loyal subject to his king, to 
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render a willing and unquestioning obedience to the 
law of the land, and to those whose office it was to 
administer the law. " The powers that be," he said, 
" were ordained of God ; he that resisteth the power 
resisteth the ordinance of Grod. He had not hitherto 
resisted the power. In times now passed he had 
sought to obey the powers that be, and whenever 
he could render obedience without sinning against 
God, without outraging his own conscience, he had 
done 80. He had confonned in many things for the 
sake of the peace of the church, where he could do 
so, and had not scrupled at things he liked not. 
But the time had come when he could not conform ; 
though the time, God helping him, should never 
come when he would refiise obedience to the powers 
that be. They would be able to prove, and would, 
he was persuaded seek diligently to prove, how scrip- 
turally they had been taught on this point." Then 
he prayed that the Comforter would be richly given 
to them all. He turned to prayer what he had 
preached. "If Thou, O Christ, canst comfort thy 
people in the absence of Thyself, thou canst surely 
comfort these thy servants in the absence of all 
other comforts. If thou shouldst deny the means, 
thou canst comfort them without. When Thou 
driest up the stream Thou canst make them to 
drink at the fountain. Thou mayest see fit that 
the adversaries of the truth should keep thy minis- 
ters out of the pulpit, but they cannot take the 
Comforter out of the hearts of thy people. O Lord 
Jesus, wilt thou not fulfil Thy gracious promise here 1 
Wilt Thou not, most adorable and tender Saviour, 
whom we approach with deepest reverence, as not 
worthy to touch the hem of Thy garment, wilt Thou 
not hear our prayers, and pray the Father that He 
will send another Comforter to the desolate hearts 
of those who seek Thee now — even the Spirit op 
Truth, that he may abide with them for everl" 
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Those were his last words. He said no more ; but, 
bowing down his head, his face was hidden. It had 
been lit with a bright animation when he bent 
it down : when he Hfbed it up again his eyes were 
dim with weeping, his fa<5e wet with tears. 

During the whole time that Mr. Clareton con- 
tinued to speak, the deep stillness which I men- 
tioned prevailed, but it was not the stillness of the 
dead. There was a life, strong as a hidden fire 
burning with intense though smouldering force, in 
the hearts of the people ; and every now and then 
a deep and choking sob, which it seemed impossible 
to restrain, was heard from every part of the con- 
gregation. Once or twice the preacher stopped, as 
if himself overpowered, and unable to proceed ; but 
then there was a fixing of the jaws, and a sudden 
upward glancing of the eyes, and the mastery which 
he had sought from above was obtained ; and with 
all his solemn calmness he proceeded. When the ser- 
mon was concluded, and the blessing given, then 
the long controlled and pent-up tide burst forth, 
and the place was another Bochim, a place of weep- 
ing. This it was that, probably, overcame him so 
entirely when his head was bowed on the pulpit 
cushion, and when, as my wife told me, the frame 
of the strong man was shaken as a reed before the 
wind. She and Dora sat with Persis; and that 
lovely child was almost the only one in the congre- 
gation whose strong self-possession never failed her. 
She was pale when they entered, unusually so, — ^and 
she is always pale— her eyes seemed dilated with a 
solemn look which never left them. At the close 
of the sermon a few large tears rolled down her 
cheek, and her lip seemed to quiver; but with a 
trembling hand she raised her handkerchief, quietly 
wiped away her tears, and regained her composure. 
She did not speak, as my wife and Dora took leave 
of her ; there was an effort to smile, but it would 
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not do ; the faint smile died away, and with nothing 
but a close pressure of the hand they parted. 

We aU went the next morning to the vicarage, 
but it was shut up, the windows closed; and in 
vain did we knock at the door ; the house was empty. 
The inquiries that we made were soon answered. 
We found that Mr. Clareton and Persis had not 
returned to the vicarage at the conclusion of the 
sermon ; but they were not far off, and we sought 
them immediately. I should have told you, that, as 
soon as his intention was fixed to give up his bene- 
fice, my house had been offered them — I need not 
tell you with what heartfelt sincerity — as their future 
home. Again and again had we pressed the request 
upon them, and proved to them how well able we 
should have been to take them in, as part of our 
family; and what an honour, what a privilege it 
would have conferred upon us, if we might all have 
lived as one household, never to part till God should 
call one or the other away to His heavenly mansions, 
how Persis, the especial friend of our lost Marcella, 
would have come into her place, and been as another 
child to me and to my dear virife, and an elder 
sister to our Dora ; how Mr. Clareton, who is my 
spiritual father in the faith, would have been as a 
father to us all : but it was in vain. An invitation, 
as heartily given, had also come from Sir Kalph and 
Lady Cleveland. They both went to them, and 
with a warmth of unfeigned attachment offered 
them all a home at Cleveland. But, you know your 
brother ; his mind was made up, and his decision, 
once taken, was not to be overcome. He would 
expose no one, he said, in these days of uncer- 
tainty and trouble, even to a suspicion, for his sake. 
We could get no more than this, except the often 
repeated No, sometimes gravely spoken with a 
rising tear of deep emotion ; sometimes with a smile 
which told us all, that a sweet confidence in the 
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providence and faitliftdness of his God had removed 
all care for the ftiture out of his own heart. He 
would not tell us whither he and Persis were about 
to direct their steps. He would only say, " it will 
not be far off; you will soon know; and you will 
come and see us there." 

Within the last few months, the old sergeant has 
come into the possession of that fine old farm-house 
which belonged to his father's brother, and which 
stands among the hills, about half a mile &om 
Chasefield, and between that village and our own. 
The road turns off, as you know, along that very 
naxrow vaUey which winds in among the hills. 
You and I have often agreed that there is no spot 
in this neighbourhood at once so lovely and so se- 
cluded as the site of that farm-house. And there 
it is that Mr. Clareton and Persis, and the dear old 
Mabel, have taken up their abode. We had partly 
to retrace our steps towards home, that we might 
find out our friends in their new abode, and Dora 
remarked, that there would be one advantage to us 
firom their change of residence, that they would 
now be half a mile nearer to us than they were. 
The farm-house stands on the boundary of Cleveden 
and Chasefield ; and the rapid brook which comes 
leaping down from the hills divides the two 
parishes. We found Persis sitting in the porch, 
reading the Bible to good old dame Brooke and to 
Mabel, who were enjoying the warm soft simny air ; 
and her sweet countenance had resumed its smiles. 
Her father was sitting, as usual, among his books, 
in the large comfortable parlour, which is all 
panelled with dark oak, brightly polished : his fa- 
vourite portrait of Hooper over the fire-place, and 
that lovely picture of his wife's mother when young, 
which we aU think so very like Persis, and which 
hung in the large parlour at the vicarage, on the 
wall opposite him. That room is to be his pecu- 
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liar retreat ; but one part of it, tinder the wide pro- 
jecting casement, is to be the especial domain of 
Persis. Her work-table is there; and the orange- 
trees, which Henry Cleveland brought her froiR the 
south of France, stand on the broad window-seat, 
filling the room with their exquisite fragrance. The 
casements were wide open ; and what with the soffc, 
yet bracing air of that high valley, and the scent of 
the flowers, it seemed to me, that the very atmo- 
sphere of the place had an elixir of cheerfdlness 
about it. I thought of the words of the apostle, as 
Mr. Clareton rose up to meet us, with that smile, 
which you know is not often seen, but when it is, 
gives an expression almost angelic to his counte- 
nance. " Be careful nothing.** You know the pas- 
sage, and its gracious command ; and you know the 
promise linked with it — "and the peace of Grod, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds, through Christ Jesus." That 
peace was in his smile — ^the evident fruit of prayer 
and suppHcation, with thanksgiving. 

Before we parted, he said : " we are to have a 
little meeting here, if it please God, to-morrow even- 
ing ; just one or two very dear friends, brethren and 
sisters in the faith, the poor of the flock which I 
have quitted. We meet to read together the word 
of truth, and for prayer and praise. Would Dora 
like to come and pass the day with Persis? and we 
will both bring her back to you by the early moon- 
light, and pass an hour at Cleveden Rectory." 

Such, my dear friend, is the state of things around 
us, with regard to that one household, with whom, 
I doubt not, you are present in spirit. To the other 
inquiries at the close of your letter, I will reply 
when I next write. I have much to tell you. A 
friend of Sir Ealph's is about to visit the Continent, 
and sails for Rotterdam next week. He is now at 
Cleveland, and will take charge of this packet. 
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Let us rejoice and praise God together, that our 
beloved brother and father in the faith has been 
hitherto so wonderfully upheld, that he has found so 
calm a retreat. Let us pray, that, in his sufferings 
for the truth's sake, according to his own honest 
convictions, the Lord of peace himself will give 
him peace— that pea^e which is the fruit of faith— 
always, by all means. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

WOLVES IN sheep's CLOTHING. 

There are some facts connected with the reforma- 
tion of the church in this country which are not 
generally known. They are foil of interest, but 
what is more to the point, they are of deep im- 
portance; and we shall do well to notice them 
briefly. At the time when Queen Mary died, in 
1558, the clergy of England were, with a few 
exceptions, Romanists. Scarcely a clergyman had 
been permitted to retain any cure or benefice who 
did not conform to the Roman Catholic ritual. 
On the 20th of May, 1559, six months after Eliza- 
beth's accession. Bishop Cox writes to Weidner of 
Zurich, with whom he had taken refiige during 
Mary's persecution, " the nobility come every day 
over to us with many of the people, but not one of 
the clergy. They aU stick together, as a body that 
may not be moved. Everything was done that 
reason and kindness coul^ suggest for eight months, 
to induce them to conform to the reformed church. 
But it does not appear that the efforts which were 
used led to the voluntary conformity of a single 
individual." 
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Was it expected by tlie Romish clergy that the 
firmness of the Queen would give way? Instead of 
this, fresh laws were enacted by herself and her par- 
liament more directly opposed to Bomanism than 
before. The papistical bishops were required to 
take the oath of supremacy; and injunctions were 
prepared for the purpose of enforcing obedience to 
the law reinstating the English service-book. A 
commission of visitation was sent through all the 
churches of England to enforce these injunctions; 
and the Report of it was brought to the Queen. 
That Report is still extant. Of the 9400 beneficed 
men in England, no more than fourteen bishops, six 
abbots, twelve deans, fiffceen heads of colleges, fifty 
prebendaries, and eighty rectors of parishes, 177 in 
all, had left their benefices on account of their reli- 
gion. The whole of the English clergy had conformed 
to the Queen^a injunctions^ cmd had read the Pro^ 
testa/nt service. In the June not one had recanted ; 
in the July, with the exception of a mere fraction, 
every one had done so. 

At this period the Jesuits were busily engaged 
everywhere; and it has been concluded, on good 
grounds,' that the sudden conformity of the papal 
dergy in England was in obedience to secret orders 
from the court of Rome, and intended to frirther its 
designs. But other exertions, of a still more secret 
character, were also made by the Jesuits. Strype 
relates, that '^One Samuel Mason, an Englishman, 
and a man of learning, bred a Jesuit in Paris, was 
converted to the Gospel in Ireland, in the year 1566. 
Sir H. Sidney, the Lord Lieutenant, made him his 
chaplain. In his recantation the said Mason disclosed 
the fiujt that, in 1560, Pope Pius IV. gave a dispensa- 
tion to several of the most active and learned Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, to preach among the 
Protestants in England wild doctrines on purpose to 
sow divisions, allowing even some of them to many, 
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declaring that the marriage established by the Queen 
was no marriage. They were directed not to preach 
all after one manner; but to observe the places 
wherein they came. If Lutherism prevailed, then 
they were to preach Calvinism; and if Calvinism, 
then Lutherism. In England especially they were 
to preach either these, or John Huss's opinions, or 
anabaptism, or any doctrines that were contrary to 
the holy see of St Peter, by which their function 
would not be suspected, and yet they might still 
drive on the interests of the mother church, there 
being, as the Council of Trent had agreed, no better 
way to demolish the church of England's heresy 
than by mixtures of doct/rineSy and by adding of cere- 
rnoniea more tham, were ai present permitted'^ That 
which gave the first ground and occasion of this vile 
project of the pope was this : thai Calmn, the greai 
minister of Gerieva, had written to Archbishop Pa/rher 
for a good v/ndersta/nding a/nd tmion to be had anwrng 
Protestants, Pope Pius had knowledge of this. He 
determined to use ' all designs and means in his 
power to prevent this union, and therefore granted 
indulgences to several orders of Rome to set up new 
tenets and principles of religion, in order to create 
dissensions, and disruptions, and disunions of every 
kind among Protestants. Upoii these indulgences 
several of the English popish clergy returned to this 
country to distract the common peoples' heads with 
new founded opinions and &iicies in religion, and 
all against the established liturgy. The circum- 
stances attending the discovery of two of these 
delinquents are notorious. One of them was a 
William Blagrave, who was hanged at York. When 
taken several treasonable papers were found in his 
doset. He was so hardened, that when he went up 
the ladder he laughed in the Archbishop of York's 
face, tolling him that the converts he had made 
woiild hato the church's liturgy as much as his 
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grace did Rome; and when the Archbishop desired 
to know who they were, he refiised to tell, but said he 
hoped they would be ashamed of their folly, that is, 
in retaining the unsound doctrines he had taught 
them, on purpose to divide them from other Protes- 
tants, and that they would turn back again to their 
mother principles of Romanism and not to heresy. 
Another of these papal emissaries was one Thomas 
Heath, the brother of the late Archbishop of York 
in Mary's days. After preaching in various parts 
of England he -came to Rochester, and applied to 
the dean as a poor minister seeking some preferment. 
"The dean," says Strype, "gave him a turn of 
preaching in the cathedral. In his sermon he had 
some strokes that looked towards Puritanism : for 
he said of the prayers that were made of the church 
for Peter, without ceasing, that they were not such 
prayers as were then used by the church of England. 
By hap, in the pulpit, he let fall a letter writ to 
him under the name of Thomas Hind, from one 
Malt, an eminent English Jesuit, at Madrid which 
contained directions how he should manage himself 
an his mission. This letter being taken up by the 
sexton to Guest, the bishop, he examined him, and 
made so close a use of the letter that he made him 
confess himself at length a Jesuit, though at first he 
pretended that, though he had been a Jesuit, he had 
wholly fallen off from that order, that indeed he was 
not so wholly of the Episcopal party, but laboured 
to refine Protestants, and take off all smacks of 
ceremonies that did in the least tend towards the 
Romish feith." 

After this they searched his chambers, when in his 
boots were found beads, a license from the Jesuits, 
a bull from Pius the IVth to preach what doctrine 
that society pleased, for the dividing of Protestants, 
and particularly among the English Protestants; 
and in his trunk several books against infismt bap- 
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tism, and divers other dangerous papers were 
seized. 

These secret plots, and wily practices of the Ro- 
mish church were still carried on up to the period 
about which we are speaking. There is no reason 
to suppose that they have ever wholly ceased; and 
in the present day we have good ground for knowing 
that they have been renewed with fresh vigour. 

But to return to the times of the Stuarts. We 
may refer to the life of Usher, where we are told 
that Sir W. Boswell, in a letter to Laud, dated from 
the Hague, in 1640, informs him that above sixty 
Romish clergymen had gone within two years from 
France, to preach the Scotch covenant, and the rules 
of that kirk; and to spread the same about the 
northern coast of England: and that their great 
object was to effect the ruin of English Episcopacy. 
Also that Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, in 1654, 
assured Archbishop IJsher, that in 1646, by order 
from Rome, above a hundred of the Romish clergy 
were sent into England, consisting of English, Scotch, 
and Irish, who had been educated for the above men- 
tioned purpose; and that there were many priests 
at Paris preparing to be sent over, who held meet- 
ings twice a week, in which they opposed one 
another; some pretending to be for Presbytery, 
others for Independency, and others for Anabaptism, 
that their qualifications for the work in which they 
were to engage were judged of by the learned 
superiors of some of the convents; that the parties 
were entered in the registers of their respective 
orders, but with different names, which they were 
to use and change as circumstances might require. 
From these £Bu;ts, and it would be easy to multiply 
them, we have surely a key to many of those violent 
dissensions, and of much of that unbecoming and 
unchristian language between men of opposite 
opinions, which have been reported, as occurring 
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among the Protestants of those days. Doubtless 
many of those hot discussions, which were carried 
to a disgusting and an absurd extreme, and even in 
the pulpit, were not the words of honest prelatists, 
or honest puritans; but of those miserable slaves of 
Rome, who so disgraced their own manhood, and so 
profSaned the holy calling of a .minister of Christ as 
to skulk and prowl aboiit like foxes or wolves in 
sheep's clothing, seeking to perplex the ignorant 
and unsuspecting, and to draw them away from 
the simplicity which is in Christ Jesus ; so making 
an easy prey of such as were not established in 
the truth of the Scriptures, and therefore not pre- 
pared to give an answer of the reason of the hope 
that was in them. Thus, indeed, did they mar the 
peace and destroy the souls of many unlearned and 
unstable disciples among the Protestants. It is 
amazing that even men destitute of religion were 
not, and are not, thoroughly aware of the political 
evils involved both in the avowed and the secret 
machinations of Rome. They must be blinded in- 
deed, who do not see that not only the religion they 
profess, but the very constitution of their country, 
is daringly assailed by the bishop of a petty foreign 
state, to whom man, and not God, has imparted that 
claim to intolerable power and supreme authority 
over the whole earth, which he has dared to assert ; 
and to attain which, his agents scruple not at 
any means, fiilly realizing the description which 
God has given of such in His Word, when speak- . 
ing of that "mystery of iniquity;" that is of 
"the working of Satan," and of the "deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness." This we know, however, 
that they "can do nothing against the truth;" and 
that God has written of those who say, " Let us do 
evil, that good may come," that " their damnation 
is just." But in saying this we would not judge 
our fellow-men : rather would we pity and pray for 
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tbem that Grod would "bring them out of their " strong 
delusion ;" that they should not be given over " to 
believe a lie." As for the system itself — ^that mon- 
strous apostacy fix)m the truth — every faithful dis- 
ciple of " the Lord Grod of truth," and of Him who 
came into the world " to bear witness unto the 
truth," is bound to view it with an unquenchable 
hatred, to protest against it with an uncompromising 
zeal, and to oppose it with an inexorable determi- 
nation. 

We have already alluded to the perversion of the 
Lady Anne Lindsay, owing to the secret machi- 
nati<)n of a popish priest. The curious account 
which is given by Baxter, in his « Life and Times," 
of the circumstance^ affords a plain proof of the 
busy agency of Rom© in those days. Mr. Baxter 
relates, that, when at Elidderminster, in 1659, one 
Mr. Langhom, a furrier in Walbrook, sent him 
a sheet of paper, subscribed by WiUiam Johnson, 
containing an argument against the Protestant 
church. Baxter sent him an answer the next day. 
To this, some weeks after, he received a reply. Baxter 
drew up a large rejoindJr, and sent it b? L carrier 
to London. It fell out that the earner lost the copy, or 
said he had done so. Instead of the reply expected 
by him, Baxter received, a month after, an insult- 
ing challenge for a speedy answer; and then came 
another — all calling for haste. The man evidently 
thought that Baxter had kept no copy. It so hap- 
pened, however, that he had got a friend to write out 
a copy, which he now sent to him ; and he heard no 
more of this Johnson for a twelvemonth. On going 
np to London, he called on Mr. Langhom, desiring 
him to procure an answer to his papers from John- 
son; or that he might know, that he had no 
answer to give. At last he was told, that Mr. 
Johnson would come and speak with him, which he 
did. But he would have put off all the business 
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with a few words, yet would promise no answer. 
Tillotson afterwards told Baxter, that the true name 
of this Johnson was Terret ; and that he lived 
within five or six miles of Baxter, in the house of 
a certain nobleman, near Elidderminster, but that 
he was much in London, and was there the chief 
Hector, or head disputer for the papists ; and that 
he was the chief of the two men who had held 
and printed a dispute with Dr. Pearson and Dr. 
Gunning. " And when I saw the advantage," says 
Baxter, " that he got by printing that Dispute, I 
resolved that he should not do so by me ; and so I 
printed all our papers; proposing first a fei^her 
conference. But after some trifling discussion," 
he adds, "he came no more to me, nor gave me 
any answer. I printed all together, which made him 
thmk it necessary, at last, to write a confatation, 
whereto, I have since published a full rejoinder, to 
which I can procure no answer." 

Not long after, hearing that the Countess of Bal- 
carras was not well, Baxter went to visit her. He 
found her grievously afflicted for her eldest daughter, 
the Lady Anne Lindsay, about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, who was suddenly turned papist, by 
she knew not whom. She had requested Dr. 
Gunning to meet with the priest to dispute with 
him, and to try if her daughter might be reco- 
vered, who pretended then to be in doubt. But it 
seems that Dr. Gunning first began to persuade her 
daughter against the church of Scotland, in which 
she had been bred, as no true church : and after- 
wards disputed about the Pope's infallibility ; and 
left her daughter worse than before. "She took 
it," said Lady Balcarras, "to be a strange way 
to deliver her daughter from popery, to begin 
with the condemnation of the reformed churches, as 
no true churches ; and to confess that the church 
and ministry of Eome was true." We are here re- 
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minded of parallel circumstances in our own days. 
I may cite one instance among several: a young 
person, of unsettled views, was sent to a well-known 
dignitary in our church, who was considered a model 
of right judgment, and a man of most moderate 
views; to express a doubt of his soundness was 
resented as shameful iUiberality. Instead of being 
cured of his tractarian errors, the pupil soon after 
professed himself a Romanist, and the mild and 
moderate dignitary is now a very busy and a very 
bitter popish priest. 

Lady Balcarras begged Mr. Baxter to see- her 
daughter, but the young lady refused to enter into 
any discussion, and referred everything to the 
Church, and the judgment of the Church. He put 
it to her, whether, that which she termed the 
Church, was not the mere opinion of some Romish 
priest, and he requested to confer with that priest 
in the presence of hersdf and other witnesses. A 
curious account follows of the attempts repeatedly 
made by the excellent Baxter to see and confer 
with the invisible priest, and of the promises and 
excuses made by the priest with regard to the 
proposed interview. Baxter met every objection 
brought forward to this meeting. But after the 
last proposal that he made to signify his consent to 
an interview, which the priest had at length agreed 
to, he found that the young lady was gone, being 
secretly stolen fix)m her mother, in a coach ; " and 
so," he adds, " I understood the meaning of this 
offer, and never could see the face of any of her 
priests." 

It was then discovered that the man who had 
thus seduced the poor young lady, and who had 
refused to meet Mr. Baxter, was no other than the 
same Johnson, or Terret, with whom he had before 
held so much mysterious correspondence. And yet, 
when he had asked her, " whether it were the same 
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man ?" she bad plainly and poshividly said, ''it was 
not" A servant went after the coadi, and over- 
took her in Lincoln's Inn fSdds, when she £sdth- 
folly promised to oome back again, and said, ''she 
was only going to see a Mend." She had com- 
plained to the queen mother, of her mother, as if 
she had used her hardly for religion, which was 
false. " In a word," contmnes Baxter, " her mother 
told me, that before she tamed papist^ she sc»ce 
ever heard a lie from her, and since then, she conld 
believe nothing that she said. This was the dai^ 
ling of that excellent, wise, religions lady (the widow 
of an excellent lord) which made the affliction great, 
and taught her to moderate her affections to all 
creatures. This perversion had been a long time 
secretly working before she knew of it, all which 
time the young lady would join in prayer with her 
mother, and would jeer at popery, until she was 
detected, and then she said, she might join with 
them no more. They that stole her away, conveyed 
her to France, and there put her into a nunnery, 
where she is since dead."* 

There are too many mothers, we fear, now living, 
who could sympathise with the poor bereaved Lady 
Balcarras, only their case is, in many instances, even 
more grievous, because the agents who have per- 
verted the minds of their children, have not been 
avowed priests af the church of Rome, but, by pro- 
fession, clergymen of our own pure and reformed 
church. It is high time for parents, not only to 
be doubly watchftil over their children, and to 
guard against all evil commimications ; but to take 
care, as in the sight of God, that their children are 
educated in soimd scriptural knowledge. This is, 
after all, the one important point in the training 

• For the particulars of this story, see " Life and 
Times of Ilichard Baxter," folio, pp. 218, &c. 
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of an iminortal being for the presence of Him, who 
is eternal Truth itself. The word of God is the 
only sure and unconquerable^ refutation of that 
specious system of deadly error, which can accom- 
modate itself to every kind of argiunent that man, 
in his own vain wisdom, and his own vain confi- 
dence, can propound. 

We must here speak of a conversation which 
took place in the library at Cleveland House. The 
library was the common sitting-room of Sir Kalph 
Cleveland, and the adjoining room to that occupied 
by Mr. Davenant. It was very rarely that the latter 
made his appearance in the library, but often in the 
day that door was opened, and either Sir Ealph or 
Lady Cleveland, or their son and daughter, paid a 
short visit to their revered and much-loved guest ; 
and the countenance of the good man always 
brightened when he saw one of them enter. Their 
presence was never an interruption to him. Lucius 
was most with him : he had an almost unbounded 
veneration for the excellent man; and after the 
more active exercises of the day, he seldom passed 
an evening without paying a long visit to his aged 
Mend. His cousin Henry had lately returned with 
him fix)m London, and a young French gentleman, 
with whom Henry Cleveland had become intimate 
during the last winter he had passed in France, 
had accompanied them. The Chevalier de Beaufort 
was a Jansenist, and the two young men had been 
drawn together by the interest which Henry Cleve- 
land felt both in the character of the young French- 
man's mind, and in his religious views ; which, 
though still those of the Eomish church, were very 
different &om the usual sentiments of the Eomish 
church. He read and searched the Scriptures ; 
and many warm, but amicable discussions had 
taken place between the two friends. Henry was 
already in holy orders, and a man of clear views, 
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and strictly scriptural principles ; a sincere Protes- 
tant, well acquainted with the points of difference 
between the two churches. 

M. de Beaufort, unlike many of his countrymen, 
was a silent, thoughtful character ; a man of superior 
mind, and of many accomplishments ; refined and 
sensitive, but reserved, and, like most reserved per- 
sons, a close observer. He was charmed with the 
frank and ingenuous character of Henry Cleveland, 
whc^se powers of mind were equal to his own, and 
the two young men were well suited to each other. 
They had first met at the lecture in which Pascal 
gave so wonderful an epitome of the great worfe 
on the Evidences of the Christian Faith, which 
he did not live to write. They had afterwards met 
frequently at the Hotel of the Due de Eouannez, 
and, after Gabriel Clareton's departure to England, 
Eugene de Beaufort had been almost the only ac- 
quaintance whose society had any attraction for 
Henry Cleveland. In an attack of illness with which 
Henry was seized, the Chevalier de Beaufort had 
never quitted him ; he had been by his bedside at 
the crisis of the disease, and it liad been chiefly 
owing, under Grod, to his judicious and affectionate 
care, that the favourable result of that crisis had 
been followed up with success, and that he was soon 
in better health than he had been before his illness. 
On Gftbriel's return to France, he had found his 
friend Henry at the chateau of M. de Beaufort, in 
Dauphiny, and there the two Englishmen had been 
prevailed upon to take up their abode for several 
weeks, for Gabriel had also learnt to appreciate and 
esteem the young Chevalier. He had gladly 
accepted the invitation of his English Mends to 
accompany them to their own country. Gabriel, 
however, had been obliged to leave them at Calais, 
being summoned imexpectedly to the Hague. 
Henry Cleveland and the Chevalier were in Lon- 
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don, on their way to the house of the former 
in Shropshire, at a short distance fix)m Cleveland, 
when Lucius met them, and brought them both to 
his father's mansion. They had been nearly a fort- 
night at Cleveland, when a circumstance occurred 
which caused no slight stir in that part of Shrop- 
shire : it was followed soon after by anotjier event, 
which was also much talked of at the time. Sir 
Ealph and Lady Cleveland were in the library, and 
a third person was with them, whom we have not 
yet mentioned. It was one to whom they were much 
attached : for she had passed almost the whole of her 
life, up to the time of her marriage, with the Cleve- 
lands. She was the only child of Lady Cleveland's 
brother, and had lost her parents in her childhood. 
She had been a rich heiress, and had received several 
offers of marriage, as is usually the case when there 
is a very charming person to be wooed, and a large 
fortune to be obtained. The choice she had made, 
was one which had been a source of anxiety, and 
even of distress, to her aunt and uncle. She was 
a Protestant, and she had married Mr. Avenel, a 
Roman Catholic, and a near neighbour of the Cleve- 
lands, whose name has been already mentioned. 
He had been also the ward of Sir Ralph : for the 
Avenels and the Clevelands had been long on 
friendly terms, and the elder Mr. Avenel held his 
excellent neighbour in such high esteem, that he 
had felt there was no one to whom he could commit 
the charge of his youthful son with such perfect 
confidence as Sir Ralph Cleveland. The young heir 
of Avenel had passed much of his time with the 
Clevelands ; and they had become sincerely attached 
to him, and to his mother, and to the good old 
Romish Priest, Father LoveU, who resided with 
them. The widow of Mr. Avenel was a gentle and 
amiable woman, and though a strict Romanist, 
she had fully concTirred in the husband's choice of 
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Sir Ealph as the guardian of her son. Father 
Lovell was a simple-minded and excellent man, and, 
like the Avenels, a really loyal subject to the Pro- 
testant Sovereignty of his country. He had been 
for some years personally acquainted with Mr. 
Davenant, who esteemed him as a conscientious and 
upright character, and they .had become much 
attached to each other. The old priest was one of 
the few friends beyond the domestic circle at Cleve- 
land that the aged Protestant clergyman welcomed 
to his retreat. There the two good old men some- 
times conversed together of that eternal world to 
which they were both looking forward ; and they 
had never met without feeling a higher regard the 
one for the other. Their chief subject of conversa- 
tion had been the Holy Scriptures : Mr. Davenant 
had never spoken of the profession of the E>omish 
priest, but he had sought to fix his attention on the 
few great and simple doctrines of the Christian 
fiiith, not as set forth in any creed or composi- 
tion of man, but as plainly and conspicuously 
revealed in the one inspired word of Truth; and it 
was with no common feeling of joy and thank- 
fulness to his divine master, that he learnt on the 
last visit he had received from the priest, that he 
had laid aside all other books, and that he searched 
the Scriptures daily. A few days after that visit, 
Lucius had brought him the tidmgs of the sudden 
death of Father Lovell. He had been found, in the 
early morning, lying cold and motionless on the 
floor of his chamber ; his lamp still burning, and 
its light falling upon the Bible, which lay upon his 
little table; the book was open, as the younger 
Mrs. Avenel afterwards informed Mr. Davenant, at 
the beginning of the first Epistle of John, and he 
remembered, with much comfort of heart, that it 
was on the first chapter of that beautiful Epistle 
that he and his aged friend had been conversing 
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when they were last together, especially on those 
words of the beloved disciple, "This, then, is the 
message which we have heard of Him, and declare 
unto you, that Grod is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all. If we say that we have fellowship with 
Him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not speak 
the truth. But if we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin/' Every word of that glorious passage 
thrilled through the glowing heart of the surviving 
friend, as he repeated the passage to himself: and 
he said, " It shaU coone to pass at thai day, thai the 
light ahaU not he clea/r, nor da/rk; bui it shaU he 
one da/y, which shall he Jcnovm, to the Lord, not day 
7wr nighi. But it sliaU come to pass, that in the 
eoem/rvg time, it shaU he Ught'* Mrs. Avenel was 
struck with the solemnity of his manner, and with 
the deep love and holy joy which seemed to fill his 
heart as he spoke of his departed friend, and dwelt 
on their last interview, and on the circumstances of 
his death. On the evening of her return home, she 
simply repeated the whole to her husband and his 
mother ; making, however, neither comment, or re- 
mark of her own. The elder Mrs. Avenel seemed 
to be much impressed. " If there was one man on 
earth," she remarked, "for whose piety and judg- 
ment I had the highest regard, it was Father 
Lovell ; his loss has been, I feel, a death-stroke to 
me : but, while I am here on earth, I think, I shall 
give that good man, Mr. Davenant, almost the next 
place in my heart to you, my dear children, and to the 
friend we have just lost. I should like to see him ; 
for Father Lovell has often told me, that they were, 
on all essential points, of one heart and one mind. 
Strange, is it not," she added, timiing to her son, 
" that those two excellent men never spoke together 
about the Church : all their discourse was on the Scrip- 
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tures; and the good Father often repeated to me 
what passed between them, and desired me to con- 
fine my own reading more to the Bible, than either 
he or I had been accustomed to do in past years." 
Mr. Avenel made no reply ; he seemed, however, 
to be deep in his own thoughts,^ and his wife 
expected he would have continued the subject. He 
did not ; but soon after turned the conversation to 
the fimeral of their departed priest. 

The day after the fiineral, the elder Mrs. Avenel 
did seek an interview with Father LovelVs friend. 
She paid Mr. Davenant a long visit, and was alone 
with him : but that was the last time that she ever 
went out. She had said truly, the shock of Father 
Lovell's death had been a death-stroke to her. 
After lingering a few weeks, she died ; no priest 
was sent for : but her son and daughter-in-law were 
kneeling by her bed as she expired. She had 
requested them both to read the Scriptures to her, 
when she was unable to do so herself ; and when 
her son spoke of a priest, she said, " Do not send 
for a priest, my son; I am afraid of a Jesuit. I 
have found the Priest that I need, the only One 
that could offer up a sacrifice for me — ^the One 
Mediator between God and men — ^the man Christ 
Jesus." 

How it happened, Mr. Avenel could not teU ; 
but all that passed at Avenel Court — every little cir- 
cumstance connected with the death, both of Father 
Lovell, and of his mother — as he had afterwards good 
reason to know — ^was reported to certain leading per- 
sons belonging to the Eomish church in London ; 
and about a month after the funeral of Mrs. Avenel, 
he received a letter from Mr. Terret, the same man 
who had corresponded with Mr. Baxter, under the 
name of Johnson. The letter was extremely cour- 
teous, and fiiU of expressions of deep concern at the 
deaths which had lately taken place in the fiimily ; 
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but he was informed, in the same smooth terms, that 
another priest had been appointed to the chapel at 
Avenel ; and that he would be lit his post on the 
Monday in the following week. 

No option was given to Mr. Avenel ; nor, indeed, 
was time allowed him to express an opinion, or to 
send a letter by the post, to which he could receive 
a reply. The letter of Mr. Terret* came to Avenel 
Court on the Saturday evening, and the newly- 
appointed priest. Father Foxe, made his appearance 
at noon on the Monday following. 

Mr. Avenel could not conceal his displeasure, nor 
had he recovered from his astonishment at the im- 
ceremonious way in which he had been treated, 
when the servant came into the garden, where he 
was walking at the time with his wife, and an- 
nounced the arrival of the priest. He turned to Mrs. 
Avenel, almost in the hearing of the man, and said, 
" Some Jesuit ! I have no doubt, as smooth as oil, 
and as slippery as a serpent ;" and instead of turning 
his steps towards the house he took another direction. 
" We will go to the end of the lime avenue," he said 
to his wife, as he drew her from the terrace; and 
when she objected, urging upon him that the com- 
mon rules of good breeding required their return 
immediately to the house, he replied, "If I am to 
observe any rules of good breeding, my dear Katha- 
ryne, I must at least walk off my spleen in your 
company, and recover my temper before I see this 
Jesuit, who has been so officiously thrust upon us." 
When they entered the house Mr. Avenel received 
the new comer with a cold civility, but with con- 
sideration, as became the position both of himself 
and the priest. Father Foxe was a dull, common 
looking man, a contrast in appearance and manners 
to the departed priest of the family. There was a 
kind of awkward shyness about him, which gave the 
idea of a person who was opening his eyes for the first 
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time to the world around him, and he appeared to 
be so absent that sometimes a question had to be 
repeated before he could take it into his mind or 
perhaps into his ears ; there was altogether an un- 
couthness of gait, which might have led a stranger 
to suppose at first that he was a low-bred, uneda- 
cated man, had not his language and articulatiDn 
and the tone of bis voice been peculiarly sweet and 
graceful. Once or twice during that first inter- 
view, when Mrs. Avenel spoke with gentle and 
lady-like kindness to him, he seemed to be uncon- 
sciously drawn out of his constrained and awkward 
state, and expressed himself with the ease and in- 
telligence of a person of mind and education; but he 
always fell back into his painful bashfiilness, and 
Mrs. Avenel's kind and open heart was distressed 
for him, and she felt pleased to see by her husband's 
manner, that he participated in her feelings, and 
that so far fi:om maintaining the cold, weU-bred 
civility with which he had first met their guest, he 
sought, by the firank kindness of his own manner, 
to put the poor priest at his ease. Mr. Avenel was 
indeed pleased to find so difierent a person from the 
priest he had expected. He had pictured to himself an 
individual in keeping with the smooth and courteous 
phrases of Mr. Terret's letter, veiling beneath an 
assumed humility an unyielding and indomitable 
spirit. But notwithstanding all his awkwardness, 
there seemed to be a naturalness about the new 
priest which pleased him in spite of himself. "I 
hardly know," he said to his wife, when they were 
afterwards conversing together, " whether, if I had 
had the time and the opportunity to seek for myself 
the very person most likely in my own opinion to 
suit us, I should have found any one more to my 
taste than this Mr. Foxe. He seems a good, simple 
creature; and I suspect we shall not be too much 
troubled with his company. I soon discovered his 
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favoiirite pursuit: for, when I took him into the 
library, to show him where he would always find 
the books this house aflforded, his fiswse brightened 
up with a look of genuine delight; and on taking 
down one of the rare manuscript volumes, and put- 
ting it into his hand, his whole mind seemed so 
absorbed in its contents, that he actually forgot he 
was keeping me standing at his side. And at last 
I was obliged to remind him — I was half sorry that 
I did so — ^that you would be waiting supper; for he 
became so nervous and so distressed that I really 
felt for him." " He seems," said Mrs. Avenel, " to 
have thought that we have been expecting him for 
the last week ; and he was quite taken by surprise 
when I spoke of the shortness of the notice we had 
received of his coming, and apologised for our not 
having had time to prepare the apartments of Father 
Lovell for him. And he then made a very humble 
apology for the short notice which had been given, of 
which he had not been before aware. *I fear,' he 
said, * I should have felt very awkward, had I known 
this, when I entered the house;' and, poor man, I 
could scarcely repress a smile, for I felt that it would 
have been almost impossible for him to appear more 
ill at ease than he did." " One thing I was delighted 
with, my dear Katharyne," said Mr, Avenel, ''^and 
that was his unfeigned and hearty dislike of the 
Jesuits. Really the man was quite eloquent when 
he spoke on the subject ; and, if you observed, I led 
him to understand what my opinions were, when I 
spoke of some of the admirable points in the cha- 
racter of dear old Father LovelL He more than 
hinted that he had seen enough of them in London, 
and told me that the prospect of a quiet retreat in 
this old mansion with a ccMrte blomche te spend as 
much time as he pleased among the rare old books 
in the library, and no other society than that of 
ourselves, when, as he added, we might please te 
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invite him to our table, was much more to his taste 
than the associates he had left behind him; and 
when I assured him, for I could no longer resist 
doing so, of our hearty welcome to him, the good 
soul looked so happy, that indeed it made me happy 
to look at him. He grasped my hand with much 
warmth, and gave me a blessing with a grave bene- 
volence, which constrained me to form quite a new 
view of his character : there was a cahn and modest 
dignity about him, which, to tell you the truth, 
Katharyne, made me feel that I was in the presence 
of a superior mind, and I felt the colour rise to my 
jGsice, for I had been unconsciously looking down 
upon him till then. He is, I can answer for it, a 
superior man, and when he is enabled to throw off 
that crust of awkwardness, we shall find that the 
authorities of the Church Catholic have chosen well 
for me, and sent us not only a good priest, but a 
most intelligent and agreeable companion." Such 
was the first day's impression made upon the master 
and mistress of Avenel Court by the new priest of 
the household. Father Foxe. For some little time 
this impression continued in the minds both of Mr. 
and Mrs. Avenel. The awkward restraint of the 
priest gradually wore off. When alone with Mr. 
Avenel it had entirely disappeared, and been suc- 
ceeded by a calm and manly frankness, which had 
just a touch of the simplicity and abstractedness of 
a learned man, who had spent more time with his 
books than with his fellow-men, and who knew 
more of by-gone times, than of the world and its 
ways as it then was. When Mrs. Avenel joined 
them he was less at his ease, and relapsed occa- 
sionally into his former awkwardness; but on her 
husband telling her of his frank and self-possessed 
manner when alone with him, she replied that 
she could easily account for his uncomfortable shy- 
ness in her presence, as the good man had probably 
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seen little of female society, till he came to reside 
at Avenel Court. 

Mr. Avenel's favourable conception of the cha- 
racter of his priest increased, and his good opinion 
of him was daily strengthened. But it was not so 
with Mrs. Avenel: an intelligent woman is very 
likely to have naturally a clearer insight into cha- 
racter, than a man of the same powers of mind, and 
so it was, that one or two indications of character 
too slight to mention to another, and almost too 
trifling to own to herself, awakened a suspicion in 
the mind of the wife, that Father Foxe was not 
exactly the kind of person she had taken him to 
be. For some time she repressed and dismissed the 
insinuation of such a suspicion into her mind, as 
unjust to him and imworthy of herself, but it re- 
turned again and again. Still she said nothing to 
her husband ; she wished to think herself mistaken, 
and she loved to exercise that charity which think- 
eth no evil, and hopeth all things. But some cir- 
cumstances occurred which gave a strong colour to 
her suspicions, and led her to deem it her duty to 
observe the ways of the priest more closely than she 
had yet done. She was often silent when he and 
her husband were conversing together, and she had, 
therefore, at those times, great opportunities for 
observation, which she determined to make use 
of. As she sat bending over her work, or her em- 
broidery, she gave not only a fixed attention, but a 
close consideration to the words of the priest. She 
found, however, that he was too guarded to utter a 
word in her presence which she could interpret 
to his disadvantage. Still it sometimes happened 
that, on coming into the room and finding them 
together, she could perceive that there was a sudden 
stop to their conversation, or an evident change of 
the subject. There was nothing in the priest to 
betrsy this, but her husband was too open a cha- 
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racter, and she knew him too well not to discover 
that he was ill at ease, and that he was unable to 
recover his self-possession so quickly as she saw he 
endeavoured to do. 

This distressed her ; for such ways were new in 
her beloved husband: they were not like him. 
During the whole period of Father LoveU's residence 
at Avenel, and that had been since her marriage^ 
and long before, nothing had ever occurred on the 
side of the good old man, to cause any approach to 
a misunderstanding, or even a restraint of manner, 
between her husband and herself. The priest had 
given his opinion firmly, but delicately on many 
points, in which she could not agree either with 
him or with her husband and his mother, but had 
always said that she had her territory and they had 
theirs, and that each party was bound in honour not 
to invade even the boundary of the other. And this 
]iad been agreed upon at her marriage. A paper, 
written by Mr. Lovell's advice, had been put into 
her hands by her husband on the morning of their 
wedding day, and before their marriage took place, 
in which he solemnly pledged himself, not only to 
allow her the full exercise of her own religion, but 
never to interfere in any way with her conscience, 
and to afford her every facility to attend to the 
duties of her religion. * He had also promised in that 
paper, that her coach should be always at the door, 
punctually, at the proper hour on the Sunday morn- 
ing, to convey her to the parish church. This was 
the voluntary act of Mr. Avenel. He had before 
delivered a deed to the same effect, legally drawn 
out and properly attested, to Sir Ralph Cleveland, 
in which it was also settled, with the full consent of 
all parties, that with regard to the children of their 
marriage, any son or sons that might be bom unto 
them should be brought up in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but any daughter or daughters as Pro- 
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testants. They had but one child^ a little girl. This 
solemn agreement had not in any instance been 
infringed upon. Mrs. Avenel had never had even 
a slight cause of complaint to bring against any 
member of the excellent and honourable family she 
had entered: the delicacy that had been observed 
almost scrupulously with respect to her principles 
and her practice, in the conduct of all around her, 
had won from her a sincere respect and an unfeigned 
affection. 

It was now for the very first time that she began 
to perceive a change in her husband : it was for some 
little time scarcely perceptible, but the anxious and 
affectionate wife soon found that she was not mis- 
taken in her surmises. She had at first, as in the 
case of her suspicions of the priest, endeavoured to 
treat them only as surmises, but the time came when 
she could no longer conceal the truth from herself. 
There was certainly a change in her once frank and v 
noble-minded husband. He was as gentle, as tenderljr 
affectionate as ever, but his open-hearted confidence 
had been gradually withdrawn from her; it was at 
length quite gone. From the time of his mother's 
death Mr. Avenel had read the Scriptures with his 
wife every evening in her closet, before retiring to 
rest ; but after TnakiT)g some excuses of the fatigue 
of the past day, or of having been detained with his 
papers, or having alleged some reason which she saw 
with pain was only an excuse; he at last said, with 
some hesitation, that it would be better to discon- 
tinue the practice. She restrained all expression of 
her deep sorrow of heart, and asked him quietly 
a direct question. He evaded the question, and 
after some evident confusion and unwillingness 
to say even what he did, he told her that he 
must decline giving any further reason, but that he 
thought it better. " It was at your own desire, my 
Eustace," she said, gravely, "that t\va \^^ ^^& 
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commenced. You said that you knew it would 
have been the wish of your dear mother ; and that 
Father LoveU also would have warmly approved the 
practice. I had hoped," she added, " that there was 
now this common ground between us, on which: we 
could always meet in one spirit. The only rock, as you 
once observed, is to be found in the Word of God, and 
that rock is Christ. I have only desired for you, and 
for myself that we might be taught of Grod to know 
and love the truth." She said no more; nor did 
she allow any change to foUow in her own affec- 
tionate and confiding behaviour towards him. 

It was about a week after this conversation that 
another change took place in the manner and con- 
duct of Mr. AveneL His constraint towards his 
wife quite disappeared; and he no longer avoided, 
as he had done for some time past, any allusion to 
the subject of religion. He told her, with aU his 
former frankness, how deeply he deplored the dif- 
ference that existed between them on the one point 
of paramount importance. His wife was taken by 
surprise; but while she was thoughtfully consider- 
ing what could be the cause and meaning of her 
husband's speaking as he did, he went on to entreat 
her to examine the question of their differences on 
his side as well as hers, and reminded her that she 
had said but lately that she only desired for both of 
them that they should know and love the trutL The 
tears rose to her eyes, and her cheek glowed partly 
with pleasure, partly with pain; but the pleasure 
died away, and the pain remained : she could not 
be so blinded as not to perceive at once, with her 
woman's wit, that her husband had been prompted 
by another person both as to his former and his 
present proceedings towards her. Before she replied 
she offered up a silent prayer for wisdom from above, 
that wisdom which is both pure and peaceable; for 
she deeply felt her need of such wisdom. She bad 
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been brought into straits and perplexities, such as in 
the twelve past years of her married life, she had 
never encountered; and her conscience smote her, 
tenderly as she loved her husband, for her first step 
in a wrong direction, her consenting to connect her- 
self in marriage with one who was a member of a 
church which she knew to be in deadly error. Hho 
had begun for the first time to taste bittcT fruit from 
the seed which she had sown. But she (lid reply 
calmly and firmly, though her heart throbbed with 
strong affection towards her husband : " You have 
had an adviser, my Eustace, in the projK^sal which 
you have made. I do not ask who he is. I know it. 
One woman is at unfiiir odds in encountering two 
men. I will not su[)pose that you have knowingly 
broken that compact which has hithertfj been in- 
violate between us. Still, since you have thought fit 
to listen to a secret adviser, I must say plainly that 
I have made up my mind to take counsel with ihotm 
who will advise me openly. But before I do so, I 
must beg to see Mr. Foxe in your presence. I have 
a subject at heart which has been too long kept to 
myself. I have taken all the pains and [jrecautions 
in my power to prevent the evil ; but it has become 
almost too strong for me, unless I do that, which 
must be done, and done instantly. Nay, I must 
entreat you to grant me this favour, that you do 
not ask any questions till I have seen Mr. Foxe. 
Indeed," she added, " it is not my feiult tliat there 
are divided interests under this roof; and this I 
promise you, that I will do all in my jjower to 
prevent their continuance." 

Mr. Avenel so^^n returned with the priest. He 
came in smiling and bowing. Mrs. Avenel was the 
first to s[Xiak. " I have desired to see you, sir," she 
said, "to tell you plainly, but with courbw^usness, 
as an inmate of this house, that I must re^^uest Mr. 
Avenel, in your presence, to forbid pc^itively any 
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interference on your part with my daughter. Mr. 
Avenel must have told you that he is bound by his 
own honour, and by a solemn and legalized promise, 
to allow me to bring up my little girl as a member 
of the Protestant church; and he, I am convinced, 
is the last man to forfeit his honour, or break his 
word. You, sir, I do not know. But I have long 
seen the unceasing endeavours which you have used 
to pervert the mind of my child. She is an in- 
genuous child j and has been trained from her in&ncy 
to speak the truth, and never, in any manner, to 
deceive me. But yesterday, for the first time, she 
endeavoured to do so. I need not do more than 
allude to the rosary of beads and the pictures you 
have given her, and the descriptions and explana- 
tions with which you accompanied them. They had 
been all hidden from me; your conscience will 
remind you who told her to hide them. She is of 
tender years, and of an impressible character; and 
however your views may difier from mine on the two 
systems of religion, on this one poiut I cannot but 
suppose that all right-minded persons must agree, 
that no true religion can be founded on deceit and 
falsehood ; and, above all, to teach a child often years 
to practise a system of deceit towards her own 
mother, is altogether without excuse." 

Father Foxe was taken aback, but recovered him- 
self with wonderfrd facility; and was beginning to 
enter upon his explanations and excuses, when Mr& 
Avenel rose up, and, with a cold and quiet dignity, 
she stopped any discussion on the subject. "No 
explanation is required by me," she said, " where no 
explanation can be given. I have spoken of facts, 
which have come under my own eye; facts about 
which there could be no mistake." Her husband 
seemed about to speak ; but she looked at him entreat- 
ingly, "Indeed, Eustace, I cannot, and I will not hear 
a word from that gentleman, I forgive him ; but you 
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will take care that I have never again any cause of 
complaint on this subject." And, having said this, 
she left the room. Mr. Avenel and Father Foxe 
were still in the same room, and in close conversation, 
when about half an hour afterwards the coach drove 
up to the door, and almost at the same moment the 
door of the room was opened by Mrs. Avenel. She 
was in a riding dress, and she said to her husband, 
" I am going to Cleveland, and you must not wait 
dinner for me. I shall be back before supper time; 
and should be well pleased if it would be agreeable 
to you, when your present business is at an end, that 
you should ride over, and accompany me home again. 
Do not detain me now, dear Eustace," she said, as 
he took her hand; "you know Sir Ealph's habits 
of exactness, and I am already late." 

The foregoing account may enable the reader to 
understand the interest which was pictured in the 
faces of the party spoken of some few pages 
back, as assembled in the library at Cleveland. 
Mrs. Avenel was there, whom we mentioned then 
for the first time. She was relating to her uncle 
and aunt, the position in which she had been placed, 
in consequence of the coming of the new priest to 
Avenel, and was asking counsel of them as to her 
own course of proceeding. She told them of Mr. 
Avenel's request, that on the points of difference 
between his church and her own she would hear what 
was to be said on the one side as well as on the 
other. 

She coidd only understand those words of hei 
dear husband, she said, as a proof that he had, 
by the advice of no one but the priest, and for 
the first time since their marriage, desired to turn 
her from the fidth to which she was attached, 
and, as he well knew, from sincere conviction of its 
truth. Much conversation took place; and Sir 
Balph^ on hearing that the child had been tampered 
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with, said, thoughtfully, that he began to see in 
all that had happened &om the time that the letter 
had come to Mr. Avenel, followed immediately by 
the arrival of the new priest, that a plot had been 
formed, as insidioiLS, as it was bold and grasping, 
to obtain an end, which might prove a source 
of great pecuniary gain to the papists. The little 
girl was an only child, and would, probably, be a 
great heiress, and a prize which they would use all 
means in their power to secure. He should feel it, 
however, his duty, he added, to put a stop to the 
progress of their designs, by first appealing to the 
honour of Mr. Avenel, and if that failed, (which he 
was convinced it would not, for he knew him to be 
a truly upright and honourable man,) if that failed, 
and only in that case, he should feel called upon to 
enforce the conditions of the legal agreement ; and 
this he should do promptly and decidedly. 

Mrs. Avenel looked distressed, but said nothing ; 
and Sir Ralph told her — after waiting some little 
time to hear her opinion as to the course he had 
resolved upon — ^that he would of course do nothing 
without her approval. She was still thought- 
ful; but at length, with a look of animation, she 
said, " I have thought of another plan. I wiU give 
him my reply, which I have not yet given, to his 
proposal — ^namely, that I should hear what is to be 
said on the side of the church of Rome — ^but I wiU 
do this only on one condition, and that a just one, 
which he ought not to object to — ^that he will hear 
what is also to be said on the side of the Protestant 
faith." " In fact, my dear Katharyne," said Sir 
Ealph, " you will both be present at a discussion of 
the subject in question, between the priest that he 
may name, who will of course be his Father Foxe ; 
and any Protestant clergyman whom you may name, 
and who will consent to imdertake the cause. Have 
you thought of any one?" "Indeed," she replied, 
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" I scarcely have had time to do so ; and yet several 
clergymen have occurred to my mind, by whom 
I know the question is weU understood." "Mr. 
Davenant is the person," said Lady Cleveland. 
" But Mr. Davenant has not strength sufficient to 
undertake anything of the kind, my dear wife. 
There is a clergyman," said Sir Ralph, "in this 
house, one who arrived but last night — and he is 
at this moment in the adjoining room with Mr. 
Davenant — ^who is, of all men that I know, not ex- 
cepting even Mr. Davenant, the best fitted for such 
a discussion. Mr. Davenant would teU you the same." 
He spoke of Gabriel Clareton, who, on the receipt 
of Mr. Harley's letter, had set off immediately for 
England, that he might join his brother and his niece. 
There was no room for him in the farm-house ; and 
he had thankfully accepted the invitation of Sir 
Ealph to remain at Cleveland. 

Jjady Cleveland proposed their adjourning to Mr. 
Davenant's apartment without any further delay, 
to request his opinion of their plan, and to ask, 
also, the consent of Mr. Cabriel Clareton, to 
carry it out. This he consented to do; and 
Mr. Davenant confirmed the opinion of Sir Ralph, 
that Mrs. Avenel could scarcely have found an 
advocate so well suited in every respect for the 
proposed discussion. Mr. Avenel came an hour be- 
fore his wife had hoped to see him. Sir Ralph took 
him aside, and when, after a conference of no great 
length, they returned to the library, Mr. Avenel 
lost no time in assuring his wife, that the consent 
she had given, through Sir Ralph, to his proposal, 
afforded him sincere satisfaction ; that he thought, 
also, the projected discussion the very best thing 
that could be devised. " He was quite willing," he 
said, " to hear anything, and everything, that could 
be brought forward on her side of the question, and 
he entertained so high a respect for Mr. Gabriel 
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Clareton, that he heartily approved the sdeetion she 
had made of an advocate.*^ As for the priest — 
he added, that he ^ would pledge his word for his 
accepting the challenge — ^bemg well assured that he 
was more than competent to meet it." Mr. Avenel 
was now in excellent spirits : and the manner both 
of Sir Ralph and Lady Cleveland towards him had 
r^ained its cordiality. Mrs. Avenel had beesi 
grieved to observe their altered manner when he 
first arrived. Before they took their departore, 
he turned to his wife with much kindness, of manner, 
and told her that he had obtained Lady Cleveland's 
consent to receive their little Agnes, and had pro- 
mised that her mother should bring her and her 
maid Kezia to Cleveland the next day. He added, 
** my Katharyne, about that dear child, your mind 
will be set at rest for the present." " Yes," she 
replied, " you are very kind, and have done the 
very best thing to remove my anxiety; but not 
Kezia, she must not come with the child. There is 
much to be explained on her part, before I can trust 
her again with the charge of Agnes. Her professed 
ignorance of any intercourse between the priest and 
mj poor Uttle girl is what I cannot understand. 
She must either have failed in her duty, and left 
the child, whom she has repeatedly promised never 
to quit in my absence; or she m/ust have known 
that Mr. Foxe was accustomed to meet her. Either 
way she has proved herself feithless and unfit for 
the charge of a little thoughtless girl. But I be- 
lieve, in my own mind, that she did know of those 
crafty interviews on the part of the priest. Agnes, 
however, was evidently afraid to speak freely in the 
woman's presence. She did appeal to Kezia as 
knowing all about it ; but Kezia denied it angrily 
— ^making (I think I saw it) some sign to the 
child ; and then Agnes denied it also : and, indeed 
the poor child was led on to tell so many stories, 
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and to contrsidict her own words so repeatedly, that 
I sent Kezia out of the room, and said no 
more to the poor child ; nor do I intend to do so at 
present." " Strange, indeed," said Mr. Avenel, " I 
can but come to the same conclusion with yourself; 
yet Kezia is a Protestant, and as strict and zealous 
a Protestant as your own footman Tobias." Mrs. 
Avenel was also perplexed by this circumstance: 
Kezia was her own woman, and she and Tobias 
were her own peculiar servants, hired to wait espe- 
cially on herself and the only Protestants in the 
house. There was another reason why Mrs. Avenel 
was disposed to think well of Kezia. Though she 
was a new servant, she had been strongly recom- 
mended to her by one who had been an old and 
feithful servant, and her own foster-sister, and who, 
on leaving her service to be married to a black- 
smith in the neighbourhood of Cleveden, had begged 
her mistressto take Kezia in her place. Mrs. Truman 
had been written to by a cousin, who Uved at 
Wolverhampton, and whose husband was a re- 
spectable tradesman there, to apply for the situation 
she was about to leave, for Kezia, and Kezia was 
a niece of her husband's. She had been living 
in a high family in London, till she was obliged to 
oome into the country for the sake of her health. 
As for Kezia herself, Mrs. Avenel had been quite 
satisfied with all that she saw of her, till the dis- 
covery of the Eomish rosary and pictures, given 
by Father Foxe to the little girl. Tobias was also 
a new servant. He had been engaged on the death 
of Mrs. Avenel's own footman, and had been highly 
recommended by Mr. Moleville, whose service he 
had quitted to come to Aveniel Court. He was a 
grave yoimg man, a strict puritan, and therefore not 
much of a fe,vourite with the old Roman Catholic 
servants of the house, but on very good terms with 
Mistress Kezia 
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The priest, whether he was pleased or not that 
Mr. Avenel had answered for his readiness to 
hold a discussion with Mr. Gabriel Clareton, saw no 
way of escape from it. The discussion took place ; 
and, after continuing several days, Father Foxe 
declined any further conference; aUeging as a 
reason, that he had been taken by surprise, and had 
forgotten his arguments.* The day after the last 
discussion, Mrs. Avenel drove over to Cleveland, to 
see her little girl. She found Mr. Moleville there, 
who had called, as he said, to see Mr. Henry Cleve- 
land, and the yoimg French gentleman that had 
come with him to Cleveland. He was profuse in his 
expressions of regret at being unable to accept Sir 
Ealph's invitation to meet them at dinner. He 
expressed much astonishment and regret on learning 
they had left Cleveland, hoping, he added, to have 
made their acquaintance, though he knew little of 
foreign parts himself, and was unable to converse 
in French. He saw only the ladies, and scarcely 
ceased speaking during the whole of his short stay. 
Lady Cleveland begged his company to dinner at an 
early day in the following week, and he accepted 
the invitation with many smiles and thanks. 

Before her departure, Mrs. Avenel received a 
message from her former servant, Mrs. Truman, 
asking to see her. The housekeeper, who brought 
the message, told her, that Mrs. Truman was then 
in the house, and Lady Cleveland ordered her to be 
shown up to her closet, that Mrs. Avenel might 
speak to her there. Mrs. Truman, on seeing Mrs. 
Avenel's coach pass, had set off to follow her to 
Cleveland House, having her reasons, she added, 

* A fact. See the story of Lord and Lady Peter- 
borough in Archbishop Usher's Life ; and his discussion 
before them with the Jesuit priest, who had *^ forgotten 
his arguments." 
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for not going just at that time to Avenel. She 
had been made very uneasy by learning, in a casual 
way, that her husband's cousins at Wolverhampton 
had become Papists; and as they had been the 
persons to recommend Kezia, she felt it right to come 
and mention what she had heard; but, she had 
ftirther reasons for desiring to see Mrs. AveneL 
She had heard from her husband, that an honest 
labouring man, who came often to the smithy with 
his master. Farmer Vincent's horses, had spoken to 
him with some astonishment, of the intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Moleville and the new Papist priest at 
Avenel. Mr. MoleviUe had been passing the 
smithy at the time, and the blacksmith had been 
praising a very fine sermon which Mr. Moleville 
had preached on the previous Simday, against the 
Papists, and especially the Jesuits. His companion 
had opened his eyes at this : and said, it is strange 
enough, for he had good reasons to know that 
Mr. Moleville and the new priest at Avenel had 
frequent meetings with each other. His master's 
farm was very near the vicarage at Femley ; and he 
had twice been struck by seeing a stranger pass him 
early in the morning, before any folks were stirring 
but himself. He was taking a load or two of his 
master's last year's com to the market, and had set 
off just before day-break. He had met him each 
time almost at the same spot, and on looking back, 
through the hedge, he had seen him enter the 
vicarage at a side door. Once also, on going out 
iate at night for the farrier, when one of his horses 
was taken ill, as he was passing down the green lane, 
leading from the back of the farm-yard into the 
road which passes by the vicarage, * he had heard 
two men talking together on the other side of the 
holly hedge; and, suspecting that they were after 
no good, he stood and watched them; and had 
heard some of their talk, which was about Avenel> 
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and a child, and Cleveland : those words he was 
sure he had caught. They soon separated ; and he 
saw one of them, whom he knew to be Mr. Mole- 
viUe, go into the vicarage, while the other, after 
waiting a little while, got over the stile close to the 
spot where he stood, when he saw it was the same 
strange gentleman that had passed in the early 
dawn on his way to Mr. Molevflle's house. He had 
afterwards seen the same man standing at the door 
of one of the Papist cottagers near Avenel, and had 
been told it was the new priest. " My husband is 
a quiet man," added Mrs. Tnmian ; ^' and so is Jack 
Smith, the honest labourer: and they agreed to 
keep the matter to themselves for the present, as 
not wishing to make a stir in these mischievous 
times; but they both thought that something 
strange would come of it ; and Jack Smith, though 
he lives in the ferm-house at Femley, belongs to 
Chasefield parish, and has been al^ys one of 
Mr. Clareton's hearers; having taken a dislike to 
Mr. Moleville, after going oupe or twice to his 
churcL" 

Mrs. Avenel heard all this account in silent 
amazement, and made but few remarks upon it : 
only she agreed with her old servant in commend- 
ing the discretion of her husband and his Mend ; 
and she begged Mrs. Truman to keep the matter 
also to herself, till she had consulted with Mr. 
Avenel and Sir Kalph. She was herself thrown 
into a state of great perplexity; she saw that 
direct proof was now afforded of the existence of 
a deep-laid plot, such as Sir Balph had apprehended ; 
and she determined, before she quitted the house, to 
see Sir Kalph, and communicate to him all that she 
had just heard. 

She found him in the library with Gabriel Clare- 
ton, whom she was glad to see there, and she related 
to them the ftiU account of Mrs. Truman's commu- 
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nication to her, both with respect to Kezia, and the 
secret meetings between the priest and Mr. Mole- 
ville. Then it was that Grabriel Clareton again 
recalled to mind the impression made upon his mind 
on his first meeting with Mr. Moleville, that he had 
seen him somewhere before, but when and where, he 
could not remember. "Every doubt, however, on 
the subject," he said, "may be soon cleared up, if 
you. Sir Ealph, will send a letter firom me, by a 
safe hand, to your nephew Henry, to ask him and 
the Chevalier de Beaufort to come to Cleveland, 
on Tuesday next, when Mr. Moleville, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Avenel are, I hear, to dine with you. I will 
take care to impress upon them the importance of 
not making their appearance tiU Mr. Moleville is 
already in the house." 

Henry Cleveland and his Mend were then at the 
house of the former, which was on the other side of 
Shrewsbury, and about fifteen miles from Cleveland. 

The appointed day came ; and with it the guests 
who were expected to dine at Cleveland : the 
Avenels, the BLarleys, and Mr. Moleville. Cabriel 
Clareton had purposely avoided entering into any 
explanation of his reasons for requesting, in Sir 
Ealph's name, that his friends would come over to 
Cleveland, on that day, but had requested an 
explicit reply to two points in his letter : first, that 
they would come on that day without fail, and not 
before ; and secondly, that they would come punc- 
tually and exactly a few minutes later than the 
dinner hour. To this letter, he had received the 
reply he asked for. The party had entered the 
dining-room, and had alr^dy taken their seats, 
when the names of Mr. Henry Cleveland and the 
Chevalier de Beaufort were announced, just as Mrs. 
Harley, who had been taken out by Sir Balph, was 
noticing that two chairs were vacant. But Sir 
Balph heard not her question; his eyes were fixed 
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alternately upon the feces of Mr. Moleville and the 
Chevalier. He saw the dark crimson blood flush 
over the countenance of the former, sacceeded by an 
ajshy paleness. He marked also the expression of 
astonishment which soon after appeared on the fe<» 
of the Chevalier, who, after going up to the lady of 
the house, and bowing courteously to the rest of the 
company as he took his place, saw for the first time 
ihe person seated directly opposite to him. After 
the first start of surprise he fixed his eyes with an 
intense and searching look upon the pallid fiEW5e of 
Mr. Moleville, who in vain endeavoured to regain 
anything like self-possession ; and whose remarkable 
eyes were then almost covered by their Hds, and yet 
darting their snake-like glances restlessly on every 
side. " Ah ! I am not mistaken," said the Chevalier, 
in broken English ; " but I could not at first believe 
my own eyes to see you here. Father Monckton. And 
what brought you here may I ask] Upon my word, 
this is most strange 1 Do you know. Sir Ralph," 
he added, turning towards his host, with a flushed 
countenance, and with sparkling eyes, "that you have 
the honour to entertain at your table to-day, the 
very noted Father Monckton, a seminanist, I think 
you call them, fi:om the college at Douay, and a very 
skilful Jesuit, T can assure you : for I have seen him, 
and heard him, too, on several occasions at Paris." 
"Sir, I thank you for your information," said Sir 
Ealph, rising and addressing the Chevalier; "and I 
repeat your question to this gentleman," he continued, 
turning at once towards Mr. Moleville. " May I 
also ask, what brought you, a Jesuit priest, to this 
place, in the character and the garb of a Protestant 
clergyman? I am sorry to have been compelled to 
resort to the means which I have taken, to confirm 
scone dark suspicions which have been in the mind 
of myself and others within the last few days. But 
I must require from you, M. de Beaufort, a plain 
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and explicit declaration that you are convinced of 
the identity of this gentleman with the Father 
Monckton whom you have named." "I am quite 
certain, Sir Ealph," replied the ChevaHer ; "and what 
is more, I can call upon one witness, and I suspect 
upon more than one, to confirm my declaration." 
Henry Cleveland here rose up, and said, that had 
not his Mend the Chevalier been the first to recog- 
nise the person opposite to him, he was himself 
about to speak, for there could be no possible doubt 
of the identity of Mr. Moleville and Father Monck- 
ton, the Jesuit priest. Every one was now rising 
from the table, but Sir Ealph calmly begged them 
not to do so, but to resume their seats. Lucius, 
however, had not only left his place, he had already 
quitted the room. " Let the servants also re- 
main," said Sir Ralph, " let there be no confusion." 
He looked round: "Where is Mrs. Avenel's foot- 
man?" he asked ; " he was in the room a few minutes 
ago." The man was gone. The eyes of the Jesuit 
had darted their glances round the room when Sir 
Ralph made the inquiry, but when he learnt, as he 
did soon after, that Tobias Batson was nowhere to 
be found, a smile just curled his lip. They after- 
ward learnt from Lucius whither the man hswi gone. 
Lucius himself had quitted the dining room, accord- 
ing to a plan before arranged, and proceeded im- 
mediately to the stables, where two horses were 
standing, already saddled, and the Cleveden consta- 
ble, an intelligent young man, was waiting to accom- 
pany him. In a few minutes they were on their 
way to Femley. On arriving at the vicarage, as 
directed by Sir Ralph, they proceeded instantly to 
search for the papers of the pretended clergyman. 
They had found nothing, and were hesitating what 
to do j when Lucius, on going to the window, saw, 
at the distance of a few fields, Tobias Batson 
approaching the house. He was running, and had 
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eyidentlj come by a shcii cat through the wood 
and fields between Femkj and de^eden. liocnis 
flaw that there was no time to be ket. He stoj^ied 
to listen for a mom^tty then tnraing to the eoat- 
stable, he said, ^that knaTe, Tobias Batson, Is 
coming towards the house ; I heard the two women 
talking together below in the kitchen, where we 
left them. Go down, and take them with yon to 
the stable ; and, as yon go, leave the back door 
open; he will enter by that way. Take out the 
key, and lock the stable door £rom the inside: Tell 
the servant women that they mnst go with you 
instantly, and go quietly, without a word, if th^ 
wish to keep themselves dear of much trouhle. 
Speak to them kindly, hut allow not an instant's 
delay. Suffer not a sound to be heard from the 
stahle, and join me here, in ten minutes from the 
time you hear him enter the house. They may 
leave the stable as soon as they please after we have 
left the house, hut not till iJien. You will have 
time, for the fellow is still at the further end of the 
second field from the house ; he is still running, but 
with slackened speed The constable obeyed the 
orders given him, to clear the coast. Five minutes 
after he had left the room, Lucius heard the voice of 
Tobias, as he entered the house. ^Holloa» you 
wenches, where are you ]" he cried, lustily. " Up- 
stairs, I suppose, for you have left the back-door 
open/' He stood at the foot of the stairs for an 
instant, and called; then, receiving no answer, he 
looked into the study. Lucius had hidden himself 
in a large empty closet, the door of which he left 
just sufficiently ajar to see all that passed in the 
room. But, to the astonishment of Lucius, the man 
did not then enter the study. After looking in, 
his steps were heard rapidly ascending the stairs ; 
Lucius was about to follow him, when the noises he 
heard above, the banging of the door of a room. 
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and the sound of feet tramping to and feo over 
his head, told him that the man was engaged in a 
more active employment than collecting papers. 
Just as he had made up his mind to follow the man 
up stairs, he heard the door of the room, which he 
afterwards found was the Jesuit's bed-room, opened, 
and the man came down stairs, entered the study, 
and locked the door. Lucius stared with surprise, 
for it was not the footman in the Avenel livery, 
who stood before him, but a cavalier, in a plain 
riding suit, with a slouched hat and feather; 
and instead of the lank black hair of Tobias, a 
wig with brown curls falling over his collar. 
The man gave a glance roimd the room, then 
moved a chair before the door, mounted on it, and 
drew back one of the small oaken panels which 
lined the walls, and from a recess behind it took 
out a wooden box. Lucius saw him stand with 
the box in his hands, as if hesitating for a moment 
what to do. It was locked ; seizing the poker from 
the fireplace, he smashed the lid of the box with a 
single blow, took out a packet of papers, and placed 
them on the table, while he arranged in better order 
some parts of his dress, which was somewhat dis- 
ordered from the haste in which it had been thrown 
on. He stood all the time his hands were thus em- 
ployed, with his eyes fixed upon the packet, looking 
as if he felt he had secured his prize. He was 
heated with the haste he had made, and the perspi- 
ration was streaming down his fece. He threw 
open a small comer cupboard, took thence a fiagon 
of wine, and drank a long deep draught. Just at 
that moment, the sound of footsteps in the passage 
caught his ear. He stood still, the flagon raised in 
his hands — ^but another sound now disturbed him. 
Lucius had come forth from his hiding-place, the 
packet was already in his hand, and he had thrown 
down the chair which stood before the door ; his 
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hand was on the key — ^when the man sprang like 
a tiger upon him : but Lucius was a powerful, muscu- 
lar man ; he was prepared for the attack, and met it 
with a strength and firmness which proved to his 
antagonist, that he was not easily to be overcome ; 
the lock of the door was turned on the outside, then 
the door was violently shaken. " The window !" 
shouted Lucius : and in a few moments, the case- 
ment was burst in, and the constable leapt into 
the room. "There need be no violence, sirrah," 
said Lucius, "imless you wish it; even I, as you 
find, could have overpowered you." He relaxed the 
iron grasp with which he had held the man, and 
shook him from him. " There need be no violence, 
unless you force me to give you over to the charge 
of that officer. There, sir, put up your sword, or 
rather put it aside altogether ; it was much in yoxir 
way just now, when you wrestled with me. Unlock 
that door, sir, and begone. I have no warrant to 
detain you; had I expected to meet you here, 1 
might have provided myself with one. My warrant 
was one of search for these papers, and I have 
secured them. The man stood for a moment, as if . 
pondering what he should do ; he had imlocked the 
door, and Lucius opened it. The front door had 
been opened by the constable, when he rushed round 
to the window of the study, Lucius pointed to it, 
and the man passed out. "Did you observe that 
look upon his face as he bowed low to me V* said 
Lucius. "I did, sir," replied the constable, "and 
there is some mischief brewing in the rascal's brain, 
I can answer for it." " We need not continue our 
search," said Lucius, "but we may as well look 
through the rooms of the house ; we may find some- 
thing to take away with these papers." " Yes, sir," 
said the constable : " one of the wenches whispered 
to me, that there are some popish gear, and other 
foreign traps in one of the cupboards in an upper 
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room, which opens into the bed-room of the priest, 
as I suppose he is. She could not tell me where to 
find the key of the room, and says it is always 
locked, but ^e once saw it open." They went to the 
room above. Partly on the bed, partly on the floor, 
lay the discarded livery of the Avenel footman, and 
the door, usually locked, between the two rooms, was 
wide open. In the inner room stood a chest — ^the Hd 
thrown back, filled with suits of various kinds, the 
ready disguises of the Jesuit priest ; and on one side 
of the room, stood a kind of Romish altar, with a 
crucifix of ebony and ivory upon it, and two tall 
wax candles. They had had scarcely time, how- 
ever, to look about them, when a sound beneath led 
them both to the window. Mounted on one horse, 
and that the noble steed of Lucius, and the bridle of 
the other in his hand, Mr. Tobias was galloping off 
at fiill speed ; he turned his head and looked towards 
the house with an insolent wave of his hand ; then 
he struck his spurs into the flanks of the horse he 
rode, and laid the whip smartly upon the other, and 
disappeared. In the course of the next day, both 
the horses were found grazing quietly imder the 
paling of Cleveland park by the shepherd of Sir 
Ralph. 

We now return to Cleveland, only to mention 
what became of the pretended Mr. MoleviUe. Sir 
Ralph, being a magistrate, had the power to detain 
him, according to the Act then in force against 
the Jesuits — an Act which was partly repealed in 
the following year, when a swarm of the wily 
brotherhood was poured into England fix)m the 
Continent — and he did detain him, in order to^ 
summon a bench of magistrates, and to bring him 
before them on the following day. He was placed 
for the night in a comfortable room, which was 
thought the most secure in the mansion, every 
precaution being taken to prevent his escape. But 
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in the mormng the room iras fiaund Ticant : how 
his escape iras effected was ner^* dearfy kncwn ; 
hat the man who had heen fiscmost in his offers 
to keep guard at the door, and who had heen 
appointed to do so, was stron^^ suspected of having 
ocomiTed at his escape, and Sir Balpli dismissed him 
from his service. 

Tohias, as it afterwards appeared, had galloped 
off to Avenel, as &st as the horse of Laciiis oonld 
carry hini^ having turned the other horse loose, when 
about a mile from Femley. He had heen seen in 
close consultation with Father Foxe;, and that night, 
though no one knew at what hour, thej both de- 
parted from A venel Court. A letter from the priest 
lay upon his table, addressed to Mr. Avenel, in 
which he told him that he had been suddenly called 
upon business of importance to London, and should 
probably return in the course of the week; but he 
did not make his appearance at Avenel again. The 
information which he had received from Tobias, had, 
probably, led him to conclude that his connexum 
with Mr. MoleviUe was discovered. 

It was on the evening of their return to their 
own home, after remaining some days at Cleveland, 
that Mr. Avenel came up, as he had before 
been accustomed to do, to his wife's dressrog-rocmL 
He found her, as her custom was at that hour, read- 
ing her Bible. " I have come," he said, " to resume 
the delightful practice, which made the time I spent 
with you in this closet, the most profitable portion 
of the day. I am come to search the Holy Scrip- 
tures with you ; and I am also come to tell you, 
that my decision is made, on what now appears to 
nie, the one point of unspeakable importance. I 
have left a church which adds to numberless un- 
scriptural errors, that which I can only consider in 
the light of a heinous crime ; namely, that it exerts 
its authority, and endeavours to extend its infiuenoe 
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by the agency of sack instruments as the pretended 
Mr. Moleville, and a priest like Father Foxe. There 
can be no doubt, that both those men were accom- 
plices in the same secret and iniquitous plot. It is 
not using too strong language, to say, of either of 
them, that they are the fruits of a system, which 
I now cannot but believe is founded on a lie ; and 
as that book tells us : ^ no lie is of tlie tnUh,^ " 



CHAPTEK IX. 

PEBSECUnONS. 



St. Bartholomew's day arrived. It was a day of 
ill omen, as all Protestants know full well. On that 
day, in the year 1572, in France, thirty thousand 
Protestants, by the lowest computation, had been 
butchered, in cold blood. On the Sunday previous 
to that day, 1662, in this coamtry, two thousand 
of the most godly and conscientious ministers of 
the Church of Ikgland took their leave of two 
thousand congregations. Mr. Baxter, and a few 
of this number, had already preached their &ire- 
well sermons. But of all these men who were thus 
ejected from their livings, for not agreeing to give 
their unreserved assent and consent to the revised 
prayer-book, Burnet asserts, that even with those 
who conformed, not one in forty had read it. No 
care was taken to have it ready, till it was too late 
for many of them to see it, so that neither time nor 
opporttinity was given them ; for it was only pub- 
lished within a few days of the enforcement of the 
Act; and their decision was to be given on St. 
Bartholomew's day. Deprived of the income of the 
whole year, and without a home^ they were turned 

l2 
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adriffc — many of them in old age, and in broken 
health. Locke haa truly said : " It was a day fatal 
to the Church of England." " A great number of 
the Nonconformists," says Baxter, " abhor the very 
name of parties, and love what is good in Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, or Independent ; but reject 
somewhat as evil in them alL They can endure 
a liturgy, and like not the imposition of the 
Covenant, but cannot assent and consent to ail 
things required in the Act." Of the Presbyterian 
Nonconformists, he says, and he was himself an In- 
dependent — " they,. with those above-mentioned, are 
the soberest, most judicious, unanimous, peaceable, 
faithful, able, constant ministers in this land, or 
that I have ever heard, or read oi^ in the Christian 
world; which I am able to say, I speak without 
respect of persons, in obedience to my conscience, 
upon my long experience." Mr. Clareton was one 
of those Mthful, able, peaceable men. He remained, 
for some time afber leaving the vicarage, the contented 
and peaceful inmate of Sergeant Brookes' farm-house : 
and it seemed, as the sergeant said, " as it was of old 
time, when the ark was leffc in the house of Obed- 
edom, and God blessed the house of Obed-edom, and 
all that pertained unto him :" for he regarded his 
godly minister as a spiritual temple of the Lord, 
though but an earthen vessel For many Sundays 
the church at Chasefield was shut up ; but those who 
were fully alive to their loss in being deprived of 
the public services of their feithful minister, came 
in little parties to the old &xm-house, and sat 
around him, as he expounded to them the word of 
truth. His successor came to the vicarage, a young, 
thoughtless, and inexperienced man, one of a noted 
family among the Cavaliers ; a good-tempered, open- 
hearted novice, and strong in the prejudices which 
usually belong to ignorant and inexperienced young 
men, and which were especially rife in those of his 
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party in politics. Though kind-hearted and liberal 
enough on most occasions, it might be truly said of 
him, that, both in his pulpit, and in his parish, 
he was apt to speak unadvisedly with his lips ; and a 
few expressions of the kind, which he dropped from 
time to time, were treasured up in the memories of 
' those who heard them ; and were by some of the most 
injudicious, though not the most indignant of his 
hearers, repoiiied even with exaggerations to Mr. 
Clareton. But he heard them without anger or 
bitterness, and his only answer yaa : « if these 
things are true, your duty is plain, to be more 
frequent and diligent in prayer for the young mi- 
nister, who is placed by the Grovemment of the 
country over you." It was a beautiful sight, indeed, 
to observe the effect of his sufferings on the temper 
and disposition of Mr. Clareton. It was now never 
seen that he gave way, even for an instant, to his 
former irritation of temper : the expression of a 
struggle within might be caught at times on his 
contracted brow, but it invariably died away, as the 
spirit within was enabled to overcome in that 
struggle ; and some words of love and gentleness 
were sure to follow, when the struggle was over. 
He found an opportunity within a few months 
after the coming of his young successor, Mr. Love- 
lace, to the vicarage, to manifest his Christian spirit. 
The young vicar was seized with a maUgnant fever, 
and his first acquaintance was made with Mr. Clare- 
ton, when he received, time after time, a cup of 
medicine or cordial from the hand oi one whom, in 
the delirium of the disease, he knew not, and heard 
the grave calm tones of the strange voice of one, 
who knelt beside his bed, and prayed as he had 
never heard any man pray till then. The first time 
that the young clergyman ever heard a clear and 
faithftil exposition of the chief and saving doctrines 
of the Christian faith, was from the lips of the man in 
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whose place he had been appointed, to preach that 
Gospel to the people of his flock, and whose character 
he had maUgned by his unguarded words. His life 
had been despaired of ; and it was difficult to And 
even hired attendants to wait upon him, as he lay 
under the fearfdl power of that malignant disease. 
But the heart of the ejected minister had been touched 
with pity for the hapless young man, and he had 
gone back to his former residence to administer both 
to his bodily and spiritual necessities. The recovery 
of Mr. Lovelace might be termed, in a double sense, 
a return of life from the dead; for the watchful 
care and the earnest ministrations of his prede- 
cessor were, under God, made instrumental to a 
change of the whole inward man, as weU as of his 
restoration to bodily healt)i. He was deeply affected, 
when he was sufficiently restored to himself, to dis- 
cover to whom it was he owed so deep a debt of 
gratitude ; and the joy and thankfulness of Mr. 
Clareton were very great, when he felt convinced of 
the reality of the young clergyman's conversion to 
God. He rejoiced to think, that, though removed 
himself from the pastoral charge of the people among 
whom he had laboured long, the Lord had graciously 
fitted the person who had been put in his place for 
the work of his high calling. He was affected by 
the ingenuous way in which the young vicar asked 
his forgiveness for the language in which he had 
spoken of him. The sorrow and the shame he 
manifested were only exceeded by his looks and 
words of strong affection and of deep respect. When 
Mr. Clareton left him to return to his home at the 
farm-house among the hills, he took his hand in both of 
his own, and said : " Will you thank God for me, and 
with me," (he spoke with a trembling voice, while his 
eyes filled with tears,) " for giving me to you as your 
son in the faith, for making me, I shoidd say^ one 
of the children whom Grod has given you? You 
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are indeed my father, for, under Grod, I owe to you 
my very self. WiU you love me, and instruct me as 
a &.ther does his chUd 1 You know my ignorance, 
and my weakness, but no one but God could know 
the hardness of my heart, and the sinful careless- 
ness of my spirit, when I came to this place. I see 
how good it was for me to have been brought down 
to the very borders of the grave. I needed the chas- 
tening with which Grod has visited me; but I 
deeply feel that I had no claim to the mercy and 
grace which have accompanied it. I cannot tell you, 
my father, how shocked I now feel to have been 
thrust into the place, which rightly belongs to you, 
among the people of this parish. If you could but 
return to your flock, how gladly would I relinquish 
a sphere of which I am so unworthy, and for which 
I am so ill qualified." " It is according to the good 
providence of God," replied Mr. Clareton, " that you 
have been brought to this people and to this place. 
Long after I am laid in the grave, your voice will, I 
trust, be heard, as a &ith^ shepherd among these 
sheep, unfolding the message from God to them, and 
carrying on the work, from which He has been 
pleased to remove me. It does even now cheer my 
heart to feel that if the Father's voice is silenc^ 
that of his Son in the ^sdth will be heard in its 
stead." 

When Mr. Lovelace was strong enough to return 
to his pulpit, and preached for the first time after 
his recovery, the people were astonished. They said 
that another man stood before them, that the spirit of 
their late pastor had surely entered into his successor. 
When they heard the words of Scripture on which 
he pre^hed, " My sheep hear my voice and I know 
them, and they follow me," John x., xxvii., a lively 
attention was excited among them, but as he pro- 
ceeded, the hearts of many overflowed in praise and 
thankfulness to Gk>d, and in affection to the youthful 
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preacher, whose humble deportment and dear sczip- 
tufal teaching proved that he had been indeed 
taoght of God. His deeply reverent manner, and 
the tones of a voice which spoke £rom his heart into 
their hearts, proved to them that the old leaven was 
gone from his doctrine, and that he fed them with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and tmth. His 
former bright and florid countenance was no Icmger 
seen; his rich and curling hair had been cat off 
close to his head; his tall athletic form had been 
wasted to the shadow of his former self^ and though, 
as he began his sermon, and his hearers looked up 
to his pallid fsuce and deep sunk eyes, and marked 
the thin pale hand with which he grasped the cor- 
nice of the pulpit to support his bending finame^ 
he seemed to realise the descriptive words of the 
Apostle : " I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling;" yet they felt soon after 
how truly the words that follow in that Scripture 
were also applicable to his preaching: '^My speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words ci 
man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit^ 
and of power ; that your fiaith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of Grod." There 
had been before a lively manner, a loud voice, and 
fluent speech. His sermons, backed by his fine 
handsome face and person, and the graceful ease 
which distinguished him, had won some thoughtless 
admirers among such as had men's persons in adr 
mii-ation. There had not been much either of sense 
or of Scripture in those sermons, taken as a whole ; but 
he had enriched, the coarse and common sei^ of his 
own weaving, with some sparkling gems of thought 
and feeling, stolen from certain precious voliynes, by 
Chamock, Owen, Howe, Baxter, Bridge, and others, 
a small library which Mr. Clareton had left as an 
heir-loom in the vicarage study, for the future pastors 
of Chasefield. During the whole of the sermon the 
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attention of tlie preacher had been drawn to a cir- 
cumstance which perplexed him. The eyes of his 
hearers were alternately raised to him, and then 
directed to some object in the farther end of the 
church, behind the pulpit, which he himself could 
not see. Mr. Clareton was there in that distant 
seat; his countenance wearing an expression of such 
deep, adoring thankfulness to God, that it seemed 
to the people as if the sermon was preached both by 
the pastor who spoke and the pastor who was silent. 
From that time, as duly as the service commenced 
in the parish church, Mr. Clareton and Persis were 
seen among the people that flocked on all sides to 
the sacred building; and they no longer sat in the 
distant seat, but had resumed their places in the 
vicarage pew'; and duly as on the evening of the 
day of rest, and at an earlier hour on the Thursday 
in every week, a small but increasing party wound 
their way along the pleasant lanes, and through the 
winding valley, and up to the level platform among 
the hills, where the farm-house of the old sergeant 
opened its hospitable doors to them ; the young pastor 
might be seen in the midst of the throng, rejoicing 
from his inmost heart that it was his pri'^ege to go 
and sit as a learner at the feet of the enlightened and 
godly teacher, in whose office he had been placed at 
Chasefield 

But it was not only on such occasions that Mr. 
Lovelace was found at the hrm. Scarcely a day 
passed in which he did not turn his steps in that 
direction, that he might pass an hour alone in the 
study with the ejected minister, or meet him and 
accompany him in his walks. Together they visited 
the cotts^^es of the poor ; and thus, in every 
department of his pastoral chaige, the younger 
clergyman was benefited by the instruction and 
experience of the elder. The people spoke of them 
as of the father and of the son; and it was often 
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said, that if one wslr seen anywhere, the other could 
not be faLT distant. 

Not many months had passed away before a new 
attraction was added to that which drew the young 
clergyman to the £Emn>honse. It was not possible 
for him to see so much as he did of Mistress Persia^ 
without becoming well acquainted with the many 
admirable and lovely graces of her character; and, 
almost unconsciously, a deep and ardent affecticm 
grew up in his heart for the daughter of his revered 
Mend. Persis had b^nn as unconsciously to admire 
and esteem him. She had learnt to regard him 
almost as a brother ; and she often saw, with delighted 
approval and admiration, the strong love which he 
manifested towards her &.ther. But there was an 
innate and exquisite propriety about her manners 
and all her ways, which could never have led him 
to suppose that she felt any peculiar preferoaoe 
for him above any other of those beloved firiends 
who, as she thought, were able to appreciate her 
£Either's character. It was from Mr. Clareton him- 
self that Persis first learnt that a proposal had been 
made through him, for her hand, by Mr. Lovelaoe. 
She was quite taken by surprise; but when she was 
about to speak, she was still more astonished to find 
that her Ssither was the advocate of the proposal 
which he had brought. He told her, that though 
he would on no accoimt bias her mind, he wished 
her to know that such a marriage as that between 
herself and his young and excdlent Mend would 
make him very happy ; would even remove a weight 
of anxiety from his mind. Persis was still silent; 
and well as her fiither knew her coimtenanoe, he 
foomd that on this occasion he was quite unable to 
read its expression. ^Is there any objection, my 
child }^ he said, at length, ^ to your accepting a pro- 
posal so highly recommended by me ? Is there any- 
thing in Mr. Lovelace to object to T ^ No f said 
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Persis, thoughtfully ; "no : I can raise no objoction 

to himself; and, I may tell you frankly, my ikthor, 

that there are very few young gentlemon, among 

those whom I have seen, for whom I fool so ainoero 

a regard. I may say to you, my Mher, but to no 

one but you, that I really love him as a brt>ther, and 

entertain a high esteem for him. But, dear, dcHU* 

fother, I cannot and I will not — indeed, I will not 

hear another word of this proi)osal. He is very 

kind to honour me with this preference ; but, father, 

you must bear to him, with my sincere thanks, a 

decided refusal to his suit. Yes, lather," hIio naid, 

smiling ; " a refusal, which he shall not bo able to 

misunderstand ; that he may know at onoo that niy 

mind is made up." "No," said her father; "I 

cannot consent to this; it is not like you, my 

Persis, to be precipitate. I did not intend to 

receive an answer now. I wish you, and 1 doHire 

yofu to take time ; and to consider well before you 

give a decided answer. I give you back your wil^ 

fbl words, sweet child," he said, smiling in rectum* 

^ In this you must obey me ; you, who have iu5ver 

yeb £uled in obedience to my wisheft" Bhi5 threw 

lier arms round her ^ther^s neck ; and after tended jr 

Iriiwing him, she said, playfully, " my own lather ; 

I must be disobedient fdr once: I mxwt not be 

daemed precipitate; my mind was made up, nfAf 

about Mr. Lovelace, not abotit maniage, Imt on thi* 

ooe point, from the day we le& oar Y^mtt^ ih»i wfaer^ 

y<m. aze, theze I mcost he; iHbexever yoo ipo^ 

Imnstgo. StiHif noodi£r]«aiKiiiwiliMitib^ 

§BKfea0se ifx Mr. IxivfiMs, above any oilier yxmnu^ m 
wvfiild, ifx Ik moBkent, induff; iw; to mute lori^ W 
I dbaH mot at least,"* ^be added, wiOi tb^ 
fdanrfrd if a giTtfT, ^tOl I lore mmm o»e, if 

W^ 1* I do yoy, UirjR; I ^/UMMt t^ 

Ax«i liKK^cnv sj dear £rthir, I umtH 
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repeat again, that I have given my answer, and can 
give no other. Oh, father," she added, and her 
whole countenance changed — and her sweet voice 
faltered — ^but yet her calmness of manner was as 
remarkable as he had seen it in every time of trial, 
"Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return fixjm 
following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will 
go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy Grod, my God. 
Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried." And then, with a solemnity of look and 
manner well becoming the words, at once gentle 
and reverent, she added in a lower, deeper voice, 
" The Lord do so to me, and more also, if ought but 
death part thee and me ;" and she who spoke these 
words," she continued quietly, " was but a daughter- 
in-law, pleading with her mother-in-law ; I am your 
own, and only child, my father ; and you are more 
than all the world to me." Mr. Clareton said no 
more, but as he pressed his lips to the clear meek 
forehead of his lovely child, the words of holy writ 
recurred to his mind, that, when Naomi saw that 
Ruth " was steadfastly minded to go with her, then 
she left off speaking to her." The yoimg clergyman 
would fain have renewed his suit, but he wisely 
yielded to the counsel of the father. Mr. Clareton 
knew that Persis had not spoken lightly, nor un- 
advisedly ; that gentle as she always was, and 
willing to yield, on all unimportant points even to 
the humour and caprice of others, yet that her 
judgment was formed at once when a question of 
principle was at stake; and that having once 
made up her mind as to what was simply right 
in the eye of God, she would follow the path she 
had taken with an unswerving rectitude, and 
a determination not to be shaken. Mr. Lovelace 
came again as usual, and she received him without 
any change of manner. She wished him to see, as 
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she told her father, how sincerely she esteemed him, 
how grateful she felt to him for the kind preference 
he had shown towards her; but, she wished him 
also to understand, that while she hoped he would 
allow her to look upon him, as if he were, indeed, 
her own brother, he would never think of her in 
any other light; and she proved the truth and 
sincerity of her words, by the frank and unembar- 
rassed behaviour towards him. 

The autumn was now passing away, and the 
winter, and the spring came round, and still 
the peace of that secluded home was undis- 
turbed. The farm-house was the abode of a holy 
and happy family, and they that feared the Lord, 
met together, and "spake often one to another." 
Gabriel Clareton was much with them, as were the 
Harleys, and Henry Cleveland, and they all fre- 
quently joined the morning service at Cleveland ; 
when, if Mr. Davenant was not strong enough to 
take his usual office upon him, Mr. Clareton, or 
Mr. Harley, or one of the younger clergymen supplied 
bis place. Two events brought sorrow for a season 
to the inmates of the farm-house : first, the death of 
the sergeant's mother, who died at an extreme old 
age, having been bed-ridden for some weeks previous 
to her departure; the other, the sudden death 
of the pious and faithful nurse, Mabel ; but for both 
of them, their surviving friends rejoiced in their 
sorrow, believing that they had entered into their 
rest, and that they were, perhaps, taken from evil to 
come. And so, indeed, it proved, for troubles were 
near at hand, which might have fiJlen heavily, at 
least, upon one of those two aged women. 

In the month of June, 1663, a new Act, and one of 
abominable oppression, was imposed upon the people 
of England; one which reflects a deep disgrace upon 
her rulers at that time. It was (^ed the Con- 
venticle Act. It was made, by that Act, a crimye 
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against the laws of the land, for more than five persond 
besides the family to meet together, in any private- 
house, to read the Holy Scriptures, and to -worshij)/ 
God. He, in fact, who exercised that liberty which 
the Lord God has given to all His people at all 
times, and in all places to deliver or to hear His 
divine message, and to "pray everywhere, lifting up 
holy hands," was forbidden, and punished as for an 
act of felony for doing so; or for engaging in "any 
exercises of religion in any other manner thorn is the 
practice of the church of JSnglcmd,^* The punish-' 
ment for the first offence was three months' im- 
prisonment in the common gaol, and a fine of five 
pounds; for the second, six months in the common 
gaol, and the fine was then ten poimds; for the 
third offence, after conviction by a jury, transporta- 
tion for life to the plantations in America, always 
excepting, with a refinement of cruelty, New Eng- 
land, where the early Puritans had been long settled. 
For the first two offences a single justice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. 

And now, therefore, the severest trials of the 
Nonconformist minister commenced. « They might 
remove us," said Mr. Clareton, " from the particular 
sphere in which we had laboured ; they might thrust 
us from the pulpit, from whence we had preached; 
they might take from us the incomes on which we 
depended for subsistence, and drive our wives and 
children away from their quiet homes, to wander 
with us as strangers and outcasts through the land. 
Hard as all this was to bear, we could submit, 
taking even joyfully the spoiling of our goods, and 
willing to go forth like the faithftd wanderer of old, 
not knowing whither we went ; it was a hard and 
cruel measure ; but it affected only the circimistancesof ' 
the present life, and what are we after all, but strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth? But this new and most' 
unlawful law is one which we are bound to resist; 
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no man or no body of men can have a right to forbid 
us the assembling of ourselves together to preach of 
the free grace of Grod, as set forth in the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; or to prevent our meeting 
together in a private chamber "^Hth one accord, to 
offer up prayer and suppUcation with thanksgiving. 
But if the times are to come again, like those in 
which the disciples assembled together when the 
doors were shut for fear of the Jews, we must act as 
those disciples did, braving the displeasure of man, 
and seeking only more earnestly the manifestation 
of His presence among us, as when He was pleased 
to meet His little band of worshippers, and to 
give them whenever He came, the Blessing of 
peace. Surely He will never fail to do this; and if 
He give quietness, who can give trouble? We, my 
friends," he continued, addressing himself to the con- 
gregation of Christian brethren, who were gathered 
around him, " have no concern with the politics of 
the land. We desire to interfere with no man; we 
only desire the liberty of worshiping the Lord 
according to our own consciences, and this, God 
helping us, we will strive to do as quietly, and with 
as little offence as may be, to others. This, I for my 
part, will never consent to give up. Far be it from 
me to preach sedition; but we must never forget 
that there is a point beyond which the laws of man 
cannot be binding. Up to that point you and I 
are required by God to render honour and obedience 
to the powers that be. But when they call upon 
us, and command us not to speak at aU, nor to teach 
in the Tuvme of Jeaus, except according to certain 
forms and ceremonies, to which we cannot in con- 
science conform; when, forgetful of the high respon- 
sibility of the office entrusted them, they presume 
to set aside, by their mere human enactments, the 
statutes of the Divine Law, then we have but one 
reply to make, then we have but one example to 
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of justioes of tihe peace, and ooantry gentlemen. 
The door of ^ie room was thrown Tiolently open, 
at the time when the excellent men were on iJieir 
kneea, and Mr. Olareton was engaged in prayer; 
and the coarse visage of Sir Dykes Hancraft, 
flftTning with a deeper red than it usually wore by 
his ungovemed temper, was the first seen. His com- 
panions were only less mde and intemperate in their 
language than their leader. They had come firom a 
neighbouring public-house, where they were accus- 
tomed to meet, to spend the day at the bowling-green, 
and in what they called a conYiyial dinner, where ale 
and wine were swallowed in copious draughts^ and 
where the pro&ne cursing and loose character of 
their conversation was sure to resound throughout 
the whole of the house before they departed. A 
smooth and cringing fellow, who might have been 
seen some few years before, with the lank hair and 
demure countenance, and sober garb of an affected 
puritan, but who had now assumed the dress and the 
swagger of the cavalier party, had pointed with a silent' 
chuckle to the door, where the ministers were assem- 
bled in prayer, and having done so, he slunk away 
to the heels of the boisterous intruders to cut a 
brutal joke with the hostler of the alehouse. The 
fellow had come with him "to see the sport," and 
stood grinning in the yard behind the house, for 
which they both received some smart blows from 
the stout country wench who was the servant of 
the house. The girl rated them still more sharply 
with her tongue, in her honest anger, magistrates 
and all, as a pack of arrant knaves and piti^ 
informers, not fit to wipe the shoes of the godly 
ministers in her master's house. She bade them 
take themselves off out of her master's yard as 
fast as their heels could carry them, and catching up 
a large pot of boiling water, which she had been re- 
moving from the fire, the indignant termagant de- 
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clared she would fling it over both of them, if they 
stood another moment grinning by her backdoor. 
Her argument wore so practical a character, that, 
fearing she would put her threat in execution, the 
two fellows took her at her word, and ran off as 
fast as they could. The hostler was an honest 
fellow, and afterwards declared that the girl was a 
right good kind of wench, and that he liked her 
spirit for fettling her master's yard in good earnest : 
but the cnuging knave (no other than the Elkauah 
Simmons, mooned k the first chapter) who 
acompanied him, resented the injury he had receiyed, 
and when the magistrates came out, endeavoured to 
bring an information against the girl, upon which he 
got a stroke from one of their horsewhips, for 
taking up their time with his impertinent inter- 
ference. The time thus grudged was spent in the 
alehouse, to which the whole party returned, affcer 
having taken down the names of the godly com- 
pany, and there they finished the day in a carouse of 
drunken merriment, in which the names of the 
ministers of Christ, and their pious Mends, made 
sport for their ribald tongues. There had been 
other persons present besides the ^ected ministers, 
and each of them was heavily fined ; the master of 
the house was even more severely mulcted, as being 
constable of the parish that year. Two of the 
ministers were compelled to pay still larger fines. 
Mr. Clareton, as being the one caught in the very 
act of praying, (which they called preaching,) and the 
other as the ringleader, because the meeting had been 
called together at his suggestion. Mr. Clareton could 
iU afford to spare the money, but he paid the fine; 
the other clergyman was a much poorer man, and 
had a wife and six children to support, was unable 
to do so, pleading his deep poverty. He was 
known to be a man of sincere piety, usefdlness, 
and peaceableness. It happened that the wife of 

2m 
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one of the party of justices and cotintry squires, who 
came from the alehouse, was found at the prayer- 
meeting, and her name was set down among the rest. 
This circiunstance afforded a subject of additional 
merriment to the revellers, who, when their tongues 
were set going by their intemperate drinking, 
violently attacked the husband. He told them 
plainly, in reply, that she had been better employed 
than he was, and that if Mr. Clareton might be 
permitted to preach in a church, he, for his part, 
would go many miles to hear him ! For saying 
this, he was forthwith expelled from their com- 
pany, and told never more to show his face agam at 
the bowling-green. To which he replied, that had 
they but so ordered it long ago, it would have been 
far better for himself and his family !* 

Such were some of the trials and insults to which 
the excellent men who had, for conscience' sake, 
given up their parishes and their homes, were con- 
stantly subjected. It has been truly observed, that 
" those who persevered in their non-conformity, must 
have been men of conscience and of pure integrity, or 
of an obstinacy unparalleled in the history of our 
race." 

* See the life of Philip Henry for the above facts, 
under, however, the second Conventicle Act, which was, 
in some respect, less severe than the first Act. The 
locality is well known to the author. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

THE FIVE MILE ACT. 

It wanted but an hour of midnight, and the night 
was dark and stormy; the wind came in gusts, 
driving against the casement, aiid every now and 
then the sleet and pattering rain beat upon the 
glass. That stormy wind roared and bellowed in 
the wide old chimney, but the room itself was not 
without a genial warmth, for immense clods of 
heathy turf had been piled, layer above layer, on 
the broad hearth-stone, and from time to time the 
fire caught some of the unconsumed sprigs of heath 
that firmged the turj^ and produced a transient 
blaze, till the whole mass became a heap of glowing 
ashes. The warmth was needed, for' the night was 
cold; the frost of the previous week was breaking 
up, and the piercing rawness of the commencing 
thaw had made the outer air more tr3dng and pene- 
trating to the frame than the intense and bracing 
frost. At a little distance from the hearth the figure 
of a youthfrd and delicate woman was shadowed out 
in the soft gloom. She was sitting in perfect stiQ- 
ness, her hands crossed one over the other, resting 
on her knees, but between her hands the hand of 
one, who lay sleeping on the bed beside which she 
sat, was tenderly clasped. The face of the sleeper 
was turned towards her; it was shaded from the 
light of the lamp which stood on the table, and at 
times she bent forward her head to look intently 
upon that of the sleeper. An aged woman sat 
within the chimney comer, on a low bench, busied 
with her knitting, but stealing an occasional glance 
toward the strangers, who had come that night to 
her lowly dwelling, and whom she had welcomed 
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with heartfelt kindness. She wondered who they 
were. They had come on foot, wearied, it seemed- 
^th long Lyel, W suffer^ feom the keennS 
of the air, and the poorness of their clothing; 
and yet they had more of the look of high-bred 
gentlefolks than any whom that aged woman had 
seen for many a long day, after she left her service 
with a great £unily in London, and came down to 
many the owner of the small farm-house where she 
then was, and where she had been settled during the 
greater portion of her life. She was now a lone and 
aged widow, and its sole inhabitant. There was a 
noble and commanding presence in the father — ^for 
such at least she knew the gentleman was — ^which 
would have scared her, she thought to herself had not 
his look been so gentle, and had not his words, some of 
which she knew to be Scripture words, told her that 
lie was pious and good; and he came with a staff in 
his hand, so that he seemed ahnost like a Christian 
pilgrim, or one of those pious gospellers of whom 
she had heard her aged grandmother speak, who had 
gone about the coimtry in the eastern coimties when 
she was a child, and lived there with her parents. 
And as for the young gentlewoman, she was quite 
sure she had never seen such a lowly sweetness in 
any other lady or woman either of high or low 
degree. And what had pleased her still more was, 
that the young lady, though herself so feint and 
tired that she seemed scarcely able to stand, thought 
nothing about herself, but bore up with a spirit 
beyond her strength, and spoke such pleasant words, 
and looked sometimes at her father, and sometimes 
at her with such lovely smiles, that when they 
asked for a night's shelter, and she bade them come 
in and welcome, she felt ahnost as if two angels had 
come to her house. And there sat the yoimg gentle- 
woman, looking now so calm and so happy, while her 
poor father lay sleeping on the bed; she did not 
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wish to stare at her or to be intrusive, but she felt 
that it did her good to steal a glance every now and 
then at them both, whiLe the thought filled her 
heart with joy, that she, a lone, poor widow, who 
had so little to give, and that which she could give, 
so little worth giving, could be of any service to 
them; and yet how thankfully they had accepted 
the frugal meal she had placed before them, the 
cakes of coarse flour, and the cups of milk — all she 
had had to offer; how they had praised the sweet- 
ness of the fare, after the godly father had asked a 
blessing from the Lord in heaven upon the food 
before them, and how they seemed to cheer up when 
they had taken the nourishment they needed; and 
how the fire had comforted their poor starved bodies, 
as they sat in the glowing warmth and watched the 
bright and crackling blsLze of the dried heath, and 
spoke to one another about the sweet smell of the 
turf-fire; and when they sat in silence, what looks 
of holy love lighted up their faces, when the father 
gazed upon his child, and her mild eyes met his ; and 
when they raised their eyes upward, as they often 
did, and she saw by the movement of the lips, 
that they were praising and thanking the Father of 
Mercies, even for the abelter of her poor dwelling. 

The aged widow was right. Persis and her father 
were very happy; they had earnestly sought to walk 
by faith and not by sight ; and they had not only 
determined, as they had often said one to the other, 
to give practical heed to their Saviour's words, 
"Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof," but 
also to the divine promise, " As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be." The Five Mile Act had driven Mr. 
Olareton from his quiet and comfortable retreat on 
the outskirts of his late parish. As if not satisfied 
with the cruelty and tyranny with which they had 
pursued the Nonconformist ministers, the rulers of 
that day, both in church and state, had added yet 
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a more severe Act to those alieatfy in foroe againat 
them. The ejected clergymen were by that abomi- 
nable Act prohibited from coming within five miles 
of any place where they had themselves resided as 
ministers, or within five miles of any town which 
was governed by a corporation, or of any town re- 
presented in parliament. Mr. Glareton had prepared, 
without delay, to obey that part of the Act to which 
he could yield a conscientious obedience. But 
whither should he gol Two plans suggested them- 
selves to his mind : the one was, to take Persis to 
a cousin of her mother's who resided in Surrey, and 
who sent an earnest and affectionate invitation to 
them both ; the other plan was to leave Persis with 
the Harleys, who, he Imew, would rejoice to receive 
her. These plans he proposed to his daughter; but, 
as she told him, he Ii^ said nothing about £iinself ; 
and that question was the chief consideration in her 
mind as to any plans which he might adopt. As for 
himself, he had replied, his path was already marked 
out for him. And, pointing to a passage in the 
Bible on his table which he had been reading, he 
looked up in her face, as her eyes were bent down 
following the words to which his finger pointed, and 
said, "Therefore they that were scattered abroad, 
went everjrwhere preaching the word." "This I 
thought," said Persis, gravely, " would certainly be 
your plan; and this I trust you will do. But I 
must tell you, dear father, most plainly, and with all 
respect, that my mind is also made up ; and whither- 
soever thou goest, God helping me, I will go also. 
That would be a cruel Act indeed, jBsur more cruel 
than I have yet taken it to be— and God knoweth 
it is bad enough — ^if it were to prove the means of 
parting you and me. As for any tribulation you 
may have to pass through, I am well able to bear it 
with you ; for I have health and youth, and am, in 
truth, the stronger of the two. And if you shrink, 
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my &,ther, from the thought of my suffering, I must 
entreat you to understand, that the anxiety and the 
doubt which I should have to undergo, if parted 
from you, would only end in wearing my life away, 
and cause me tenfold more suffering than any trials 
I could be called upon to endure with you. There 
will be even enjoyment in the active life, and the 
exertions we shaJl be called upon to make, the 
exercise in the fresh open air, and the change from 
place to place. The effect upon me at least, my father, 
will be to brace and to invigorate. You loiU con- 
sent," she continued, as she looked lovingly in 
his fece. It wore the expression of a thoughtftd 
but half-pleased perplexity — " nay, do not check that 
pleased, or rather half-pleased look," she said, coax- 
ingly ; " you wiU, you will let me go with you — ^will 
you not 1 You cannot, and you will not say me nay." 
Every objection that could be urged was brought 
forward by the lather, and every objection was over- 
ruled, sometimes gravely, and sometimes playftdly, 
by the daughter; and when the old sergeant was 
called in by Mr. Clareton to their council, or, as he 
expected, to enforce his own argument, and, when 
instead of doing so, he took the side of Persis, and 
said that, according to his mind, there could not be 
a doubt on the subject, but that the daughter should 
go with the father, Mr. Clareton was constrained to 
be silent, and Persis had prevailed. The good ser- 
geant would willingly have made one of the party; 
and went so far as to propose finding a tenant for 
his farm, and leaving two rooms in the house for the 
use of his sister; but he soon saw, as he said in reply 
to Mr. Clareton's observations, that it would be in- 
expedient to increase the number of the party, and 
he felt, as he told them, that he might only expose 
his minister to greater risks by encumbering them 
with his presence. ^ But," he continued, " I let you go 
without me, reverend and honoured sir, only on one 
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condition : on your promise to me, that, in case of 
need, you will allow me the privilege of sending you, 
or, indeed, of bringing the assistance I am able to 
afford. I had some broad golden pieces when I 
returned to Chasefield; and now, I have ten times 
as many. The Lord has blessed my substance and 
my store. I want them not ; nor can they be better 
employed than in ministering to the wants of one 
of Grod's faithftd servants." 

With his staff in his hand, and his beloved Persia 
by his side, the ejected minister went forth on the 
mission to which he felt that God had now called 
him. The plan he had made out for his wander- 
ings was, to seek those places in various parts of the 
country that were most neglected, and there to 
preach the Gospel of his Divine Master, wherever 
he could find an opening, and to any, who were 
willing to hear him — ^to go, as he had said, " every 
where, preaching the word.*' But acting at the 
same time, according to the rule which the Lord had 
laid down by His word, and by His own example, 
for, when the people of one place refused to receive 
Him, He went to another village; and when the 
Gaderenes besought Him to depart out of their 
coasts, He departed. 

Their first day's travel was to no great distance, 
to a quiet hamlet about six miles from Chasefield, 
where they were sure to meet with a glad welcome 
fix)m a godly householder, one who had formerly 
resided in a farm at Chasefield, and had left the 
place while Persis was a child. Afterwards they 
went on from place to place, sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in another; sometimes stay- 
ing only for a night; at other times abiding 
for a week or more, when Mr. Clareton made the 
house in which they tarried, a resting place, and 
went forth to some short distance on every side of 
that common centra They could not go f&r without 
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finding some pious, or, at least, well-disposed persons, 
who were touched not only with a feeling of sympathy 
for the himdreds of godly clergymen, "the saints 
that are in the earth, and the excellent," that had 
been thrust forth from their homes, and were now 
driven even from the neighbourhood of their former 
parishes, and were wanderers in their own native 
land, "having no certain dwelling place." But there 
were in almo^ every place, thoughtM and intelligent 
persons, who had begun to contrast the character of 
the greater portion of the new ministers with that of 
the men they had succeeded ; and many who had 
complained of their godly strictness before, were now 
disgusted with the ignorance, and the carelessness, 
and levity of those who had taken their places. 
Still, wherever they went, they were exposed to per- 
secution and danger. Every where some base in- 
formers were on the watch, and few of the magis- 
trates were like the pious and liberal-minded Sir 
Kalph Cleveland ; but were generally men of strong 
political opiniona, and of a bitter party spirit, aiding 
with their persecutors, and only too willing to enforce 
severely the commands of the Oxford Act. And 
thus it fared with Mr. Clareton, as with most of 
his brethren under persecution. He never stood 
up to preach the word, without feeling that he 
must be prepared to meet with some interruption 
of violence, or, at least, of insult. He never stood 
up to preach without some of his party being sta- 
tioned as watchers, to give notice if any stranger 
were seen approaching, that the minister might 
have time to make his escape; and many were 
the wonderftd ways in wluch, when the peril 
was imminent, and it seemed to hinij and to those 
around him, impossible to elude the vigilance of the 
enemy, the providence of God delivered His ser- 
vant. On one occasitJn, when two justices and their 
informer were actually in the room, and were con- 
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suiting together for a few minntes, a woman of the 
congregation gently dragged the preacher from the 
place where he stood, and snatching up the light- 
coloured beaver which her husband wore, placed it 
on his head, and still drawing him forward towards 
the crowd, who were pouring out through the door, 
and whispering to him, to bend his head, and so 
conceal his height — she brought him forth, his 
daughter following him — ^before his absence was 
discovered. On another occasion, he had just time 
to pass out into the yard of the house, by a side 
door ; but had he stirred but a few yards from the 
spot, his flight would have been seen, for the door 
stood wide open, and the magistrate was already in 
the room ; but two of his hearers, who had fled 
with him into the garden, made him He down, and 
heaped over him a quantity of gardennstuff, which 
stood in baskets close by the door, ready to be sent 
ofl* at daybreak in the waggon to the market town. 

But Mr. Clareton did not always escape the 
vigilance of his persecutors. He was often carried 
before a bench of magistrates, often flned, and often 
taken to prison. 

A few days only before they came to the cottage 
of the aged widow, Mr. Clareton had been released 
from the common gaol at Winchester. He had 
been lying there for a month, and his loving child 
had taken up her abode, during the time of her 
father's imprisonment, in a poor lodging close to 
her father's prison. This she had been accus- 
tomed to do on other occasions. The gaols in 
every part of England were at this time filled with 
such prisoners ; ^d instances were known when, as at 
Philippi, the hard and ruthless gaoler embraced, for 
the first time, the ofler of salvation, under the t^ax^h- 
ing of his own prisoner. The health of Mr. Clare- 
ton had, at length, begun to give way under the 
severe treatment he had met with. His daughter 
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rejoiced when she foimd herself again by his side 
in the &ee air of the open country; but she saw 
with grief the sad change in the appearance of her 
beloved &.ther, the wasted and p«illid cheek, and 
the emaciated frame. His spirit, however, was still 
unbent, and his faith still unshaken. And yet, at 
times, his views of the future were dark and 
clouded. "I know," he said, "that our God will 
never forsake us, and that whatever tribulation we 
may have to pass through, He will be still 
present to uphold our goings in his ways : and 
however dark the shadow of the valley, the great 
Shepherd of the sheep will be there ; and His rod 
and His staff will comfort us. But, from my 
experience of what we have been called upon to 
undergo, since we left our last home at Chasefield, 
I have no reason to suppose, that aught but bonds 
and imprisonments await me ; and tlmt trials, such 
as I dr^sid to think of, are in store for you, my poor 
child." " Do not fear for me," said Persis : " my only 
trouble is, ih&t I am not allowed to share your 
prison with you; for I am never £aint-hearted, 
fiither, and my fkith is never sorely tried, except 
when we are separated. Indeed, farther, it is wrong 
for either of us to anticipate eviL We must not for- 
get the divine admonition : ' Take no thought for 
the morrow.' And we ought to say of every place to 
which we come, that we will call it, Jehovah Jirah, 
for, the Lord will provide ! Has it not been so 
hitherto, my father 1 and are we Hot now once more 
free to go wherever He, in His providence, may lead 
us V The coimtenance of Persis, as she spoke, was 
lit up with an expression of cheerful confidence, 
and the bright colour glowed with a transient flush 
in her feir cheek. " How cheering this warm sun- 
shine is," she continued, "and there is health in 
this bracing atmosphere : and though the air is 
cold and frosty, the exercise which we have taken 
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prevents our feeling it. Tour hand, dear &ther, is 
warm, and you already look a different man from 
what you were when you came forth from the 
gate of that horrid prison, and found m^ waiting 
there to join you. Your looks alarmed me then." 
Yet still her father looked sadly upon her : " You 
are young, my child," he said; "and I know 
how bright with hope the visions of youth are at 
your age. It was so with me at one time ; but 
now, I am old, and I have had much and bitter 
experience of this narrow way, in which the children 
of God walk, while in this world. But, understand 
me, Persis, I do not distrust the goodness and the 
power of our heavenly Father. I would only call 
to mind, that it may be His holy will we should 
still have a rugged and a tangled path before us ; 
and, as I said before, you are young, and I am old." 
Persis looked up in his fece with a sweet gravity, 
and said : " ' It is written, I have been young, and 
now am old ; yet never saw I the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging their br^ui.'" Her 
father pressed the little hand that was clasped in 
his. He said nothing ; but one of those bright and 
peculiar smiles, which sometimes changed the whole 
expression of his severe cast of countenance, brought 
with it an expression of hope and peace, that 
seemed to Persis almost angelic ; and together they 
went on their way. And at the time that these 
two Christian pilmims, and hundreds as faithfrd, 
and as devoted to the truth of God, were also walk- 
ing in the ways of tribulation and peril, exposed to 
insult and to contumely of every kind, he, who 
should have been the fountain of honour, and as a 
father to his subjects — ^he and his loose profligate 
companions were living in all the pleasures and 
luxuries which rank and wealth can command. 
Scarcely a thought was bestowed on what a moment's 
reflection might have told them was the sure result 
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of his broken promises, and of those severe and 
cruel enactments to which the king had too willingly 
set his hand. He Ured in open adultery, and found 
his chief Enjoyment in the company of abandoned 
women and unprincipled men. He professed a 
sincere attachment to that pure and episcopal 
church, which he and his advisers had placed in a 
position that belied its true and sacred character, 
but he was secretly a member of that apostate 
church to which he had given as deliberate a choice 
as he could give to any form of religion, because, 
as he said, he found it to be the most conve- 
nient religion. From his earliest years Charles had 
been secretly trained by his bigoted mother, under 
the direction of her Jesuit directors, in the doctrines 
of the church of Rome. Hobbes, the most celebrated 
infidel of those times, had been his tutor, whose 
views of religion and politics, says Buhiet, " had 
made deep and lasting impression on his mind." The 
opinions of the king have, indeed, been well described, 
' " as oscillating in a state of contented suspense be- 
tween infidelity and Popery." With such a sovereign 
on the throne, and with ministers both in the 
church and state, like the harsh Sheldon, and the 
honest, but severe Clarendon, what had the Non- 
conformist ministers to hope for; what had they 
to expect but that, which, to the disgrace of their 
adversaries, they found ] It is sad to read through 
the short memorials which have been published of 
those ejected ministers — ^very sad to notice how 
many of them died in the miserable gaols in which 
they were imprisoned. But who can doubt that the 
names of hundreds and hundreds of these godly 
presbyterian clergymen are written in the Book of 
Life ; and that, while they were hunted from place 
to place, and persecuted even to death, and treated as 
"the ofi'-scouring of the earth," their record is on high? 
When Mr. Clareton and his daughter had reached 
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the shelter of that lowly dwelling, where they were 
welcomed with so much Christian kindness, their 
strength was almost spent ; they had lost their way 
I on the wide, open heath; night had come on, and 
had no such a refuge been found, they might have 
perished in that inclement winter night. But her 
father was sleepin&f securely on the humble pallet of 
the poor old wido^, and ii the light of the Rowing 
turf-fire, the sweet countenance of Persis appeared to 
the widow to wear an expression ef unearthly peaca 
For a while, her father had slept soundly; but, as 
shading the lamp with her hand, she gazed from time 
to time upon his face, she saw an expression of 
suffering upon his beloved features, and she heard 
words of complaint rising from his lips. She wished 
that he would awake, for she knew that he was dis- 
turbed by some troubled dream ; and she was even 
glad when a more violent gust than usual of the 
tempest without broke the bondage of sleep, and, 
opening his eyes, he looked with a perplexed stare 
around him. She rose up, with the lamp in her 
hand, and stood before him ; and, when his eyes fell 
upon her, he saw at once where he was, and with 
whom, and he smiled. 

" I have had a troubled dream," he said : " I 
thought that we were parted again ; that you had 
been taken away from me, my Persis ; that rude 
hands had dragged you from me, and that the last 
I saw of you, was with your arms stretched out to- 
wards me, and that you cried to me to help you, but 
that I was in prison, and when I strove to rise, and 
save you, the manacles were on my wrists, and the 
fetters on my feet ; and that I found I could not 
stir beyond the clanking chain which held me back 
close to the iron ring in the wall, and that all my 
violent struggles were in vain. It was dark, so 
veiy dark ! and the night air in my dungeon felt 
thick and heavy, almost as oppressive as that galling 
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chain. My eyes are open now, and the dream is 
broken ; but its shadowy fragments still hang around 
me — ^yes ! though I see your dear fexje shining out 
from the gloom. Let me hear your voice, my own 
child 1 sing to me our hymn to the Holy Spirit, 
and I shall be quite wakened up. Let us seek to- 
gether the bracing influence of that divine Comforter, 
whom our Father sends down to refi^esh, and to 
invigorate the drooping spirit of his children, as 
they go forward through the wilderness. 

Persis put down the lamp, and the aged widow 
arose as the hymn commenced : — 

Wind of the North ! awake, and bring 

Thy spirit-searching breath : 
For feeble, faint, and withering. 

We languish unto death. 

Thy living energies bestow, 

Thy bracing strength impart ; 
And cause a vigorous health to flow 

Into each failing heart. 

And thou, sweet South ! with gentlest powers 

Our drooping graces raise; 
Like freshened beds of fragrant flowers, 

Expanding to Thy praise. 

Then HveUer tints shall greet Thine eyes, 

And spicy odours be 
Drawn forth as incense. Lord, to rise 

In gratitude to Thee ! 

Spirit of gentleness and love. 
Combined with strength divine! 

Come like the eagle and the dove, 
To make our spirits Thine. 

Bear us alofb on eagles* wings. 
To soar with heavenward flight. 

Above the clouds of earthly things. 
And drink the orient light. 
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And while our fervent prayers ascend 

In Jesus' name to heaven, 
O, let the Dove of peace descend, 

The Comforter be given. 

The morning was fine; there was a crystalline 
clearness in the pure air, and the sunshine was on 
their path, as Mr. Clareton and his daughter set 
forth again on their way. Persis had written to 
her uncle, to beg him to send them part of a sum of 
money which she had inherited in right of her 
mother, and had placed in his hands. He was then 
in London, and she had requested him to make the 
remittance to the care of her mother's kinsman, 
who resided at Kingston-on-Thames, and they were 
on their way thither. They had remained for a 
week at the cottage of the aged widow, and the 
repose of those few quiet days had greatly restored 
them both as to bodily health and spirits. 

The parish of F was at that time a neglected 

place. The ancient church had been closed almost 
from the time that the ejected clergyman had 
quitted it. His successor had resided but a few 
months on his living, its income was very small, and 
the place itself was at some distance from the high 
road, and aflforded little society to the taste of the 
new incumbent. He had gladly resigned it for a 
richer benefice in a populous neighbourhood. The 
inhabitants of the parish were almost in a barbarous 
state, with the exception of some godly household 
who ceased not to lament the loss of their ^edthfiil 
pastor. One of these families was that of a rich 
farmer, and in his house Mr. Clareton had ex- 
pounded the scriptures, and prayed on the evening 
before his departure. The honest farmer had 
gathered a large congregation, and the impression 
made upon the rude hearers was deep and abiding. 
The word of God, under the power of the Holy Spirit, 
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had been as life from the dead to many who were 
then present. 

There had been a poor pedlar at the farm that 
night, an aged man, and he had brought tidings to 
the place which had filled the ^hearts of the faithful 
few with heavy sorrow, and had produced a sadden- 
ing and salutary efiect upon the whole of the 
congregation. He had told them of the death of 
their faithful pastor in a crowded prison, the 
victim of persecution and ill treatment. Those who 
had been most opposed to their lately elected 
minister during his Jife and residence among them, 
and had taken offence at his scriptural proaching 
and at his godly Uving, were struck with awe when 
they heard of his sufferings since he had been 
taken from them, and that he had been the martyr 
of his godly fia>ithfubiess. He spoke to them, 
though dead, with greater power than when he had 
been living and preaching among them ; and when 
Mr. Glareton stood up and preached the same truths 
in the same spirit of love and power, many a hard 
heart was broken, and many a perverse will was 
turned to Grod. The pedlar, who had brought the 
news of the late minister's death, was himself an 
enlightened and advanced Christian ; and when the 
meeting broke up, he entreated Mr. Clareton to 
go and preach at the house of a worthy woman, a 
widow named Trenchard, who dwelt in the outskirts 
of the neighbouring town of Guildford, which lay 
on the road they were about to take. He had at 
first asked permission to accompany them to the 
place, but he afterwards proposed that he himself 
should set out soon after daybreak, and give notice 
of his coming to the Widow Trenchard, and to 
some of the people, who would rejoice to welcome 
him among them. The &.ther and daughter had 

passed the last night of their sojourn at F , under 

the hospitable roof of Farmer Harding, and they 
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went forward on their way rejoicing, with renewed 
health and energy of spirit. They found the aged 
pedlar waiting their arrival at the entrance of the 
town, and he took them to Mrs. Trenchard's house 
at the back of the Castle-hiJl, where they were to 
pass the night, and where Mr. Clareton was to 
preach at a late hour. There were spies in the 
town always on the watch for such meetings, and 
the last minister who had preached there, had nar- 
rowly escaped being taken, a party of soldiers having 
searched the house, brought to the spot by two of 
those informers ; but in the conftision produced by 
their appearance, the preacher had escaped ; and an- 
other person whom they had mistaken for him^ and 
whom they were compelled to release, had been seized 
in his stead. Owing to the secrecy now observed, and 
the precautions taken by the pedlar, the congr^ation 
had assembled and dispersed without interruption: 
but Persis was sti-uck with consternation, when she 
and Mr. Clareton were left alone with the kind- 
hearted woman of the house, to observe the effect 
produced upon her fe-ther, by the exertions he had 
made. His sermon on the previous evening had 
already tried him; but the fatigue of their long 
walk, though they had rested for some hours at a 
house on the way, followed up by the excitement of 
the service he had conducted that night, had ex- 
hausted him in a manner she had never witnessed 
before ; and when she came to his bedside, before he 
rose on the following morning, she found him too ill 
to leave his chamber. He did not attempt to combat 
her entreaties when she begged him not to rise, but 
he calmly told her that he felt he was very ill; 
and that for her sake, he would not endanger his 
life by unnecessary imprudence : he would remain 
where he was ; and she should ask the honest pedlar 
to bring a doctor to him. But first, she should 
kneel, he said, and they would ask for guidance in 
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their present perplexity ; and for a blessing from on 
high, on the means that might be employed for his 
recovery. His quiet self-possession communicated 
itself to her, and with a calmness in her own heart, 
which astonished her, (agitated and dismayed as she 
had been but a few minutes before by the state in 
which she had found her beloved father,) Persis 
knelt, while he offered up a short prayer for divine 
guidance, and for a perfect trust in Grod, through 
' Jesus Christ. "My Persis," he said, meeting her 
look of intense, but tender affection with a faint 
smile, " we may safely trust in Him. He knoweth 
whereof we are made, He remembereth that we are 
but dust, and He has said, ' I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.' Truly, His compassions foil not, 
His love passeth knowledge." The doctor came, a 
Dr. Marten, a kind and pious man, and well known 
to the good pedlar. Persis watched his countenance 
as he felt her fether's pulse. " There has been both 
exhaustion and excitement here," he said, " too great 
for the overwrought mind ; if this state of things 
were to continue much longer, it would, I fear, baffle 
all medical skill." He saw the look of wretchedness 
in the fe,ce of Persis, as he spoke : " He who 
has laid low, can raise again," he said, "and if 
it please Him to bless our endeavours, He will 
do so. Has He not said, *I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee V " Persis was struck to hear 
from his Hps the same words which her father had 
just spoken; she blessed Grod for the delightful 
coincidence : the look of wretchedness passed from 
the sweet face, and the light of hope, and of confid- 
ing faith seemed to glisten in the tears which filled 
her eyes. "The pulse is calmer now," he said, as 
again he placed his finger on the wrist of his 
patient. " I know, gentle lady, that the good Physi- 
cian is present with you. If your dear father can 
be kept quiet, and obtain sleep, a long undisturbed 
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sleep, afler the medicine I will send him, we may 
look for the happiest results." 

"What is it you fear, sir?" said Persis, in a low 
whisper, as she followed the doctor down the stairs. 
" I did fear the brain," he replied — "brain fever ; and 
I am not yet without my fears ; only — ^ he added, 
stopping, and gently la3dng his hand on her arm, as 
if to impress what he said, " only do everything in 
your power to keep him quiet — his life may de- 
pend on it." 

The doctor had not been gone many minutes. 
Persis had returned to her father's chamber, and 
was sitting beside his bed, when the sound of a 
loud knocking at the door of the house alarmed 
her . Soon after, she heard the door opened, and the 
tread of heavy feet in the passage below : imme- 
diately after, voices were heard in loud and angiy 
contention. Her father heard them too. "Go 
down, my child," he said, "and see what is the 
matter." Persis had already risen. " Persis," he 
said, as he saw her anxious look, " I have no fear. 
He will never leave me, nor forsake me. He is a 
very present help in time of trouble." Persis went. 
Before she reached the door of the room below, she 
heard the voice of the mistress of the house denying, 
in loud and angry words, that there was any 
preacher imder her roof. " You searched the rooms 
before," she said, "and then I told you that 
there was no one but my daughter and myself in 
the house." Persis paused, and stood a moment irre- 
solute what to do ; but again the strange voices were 
heard in higher tones. She prayed for calmness and 
for guidance, as she hastened forward. " Hush, 
hush !" she said, with a low but distinct voice, " you 
may have to answer for the death of a sick man, 
if you are so violent." Soldiers were there — stem, 
rough men ; and Mrs. Trenchard, as Persis entered, 
caught the man forcibly by the arm, who seemed 
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to be their leader, for he was advancing to put 
his threat in execution, that he and his com- 
rades would go up and search the house. But the 
look and the words of Persis, as he rudely shook 
off the hand of the angry woman, and pushed 
her from him : the calm, quiet look, the sad, sweet 
voice, the gesture of authority and entreaty, as she 
stood with her arm upraised — ^the pale, grave face, 
stopped him. " You did not tell me," said the man, 
"that there was sickness in the house." "Tell 
you!" said Mrs. Trenchard; **! am sure I do not 
know what I told you ; you are enough to scare a 
woman out of her senses. I suppose I may have a 
sick lodger without asking you ?" The soldier turned 
to Persis : " What ails the sick man 1 — ^what is the 
matter with him?" and he surveyed her with a 
troubled glance. "A fever," said Persis. " He is very 
ilL His life is in danger." "Yes," repeated the 
woman of the house, " and it will serve you right, if 
you all catch the fever. There are hundreds and 
thousands dead and dying up in London now of the 
plagua God has sent the scourge to smite the wicked 
of the land, and beware that he does not smite you." 
" You don t mean to say," cried the man, with a 
subdued and altered look, but still with a loud, stem 
voice, "that the plague has broke out in this house? 
There was some talk of a case at the lower part of 
the town a day or two ago, and they took the man, 
I heard, to the pest-house." ''No;" said Persis, 
" it is a fever, but not, I trust, the plague." " Well, 
that is more than you can answer for, mistress," 
said the man. " We came after a preacher, and we 
were told for certain, that a preacher there was, 
and there is in this house." "I tell you," said 
the woman, "there is no preacher in the house." 
" Yes," said Per^s, with a faint but distinct voice, 
"yes, he is;" but before she could say more, and 
tell the truth — ^the men, seized with a sudden alarm. 
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^anced one towards the other, and roahed frcmi 
the room, and the house. ^He is safe for the 
present," said the woman, ^ and we must thank €rod 
for it.'' Persis took her hand, and pressed it 
warmly : '* You are indeed a kind fidend,'' she said, 
" and I am sure you hare wished to serve my dear 
farther. I must love you, and I do thank you ioit 
all your kindness to hun and to me : but bear with 
me, dear kind fidend, when I say, we must not 
thank Grod when we have broken His word. Has 
he not said : 'lie not one to another?' and have 
you not broken this commandment? Have you 
not, to serve man, sinned against God ? Would it 
not have been right to speak the plain truth, and 
to have left the consequences in God's hands f* 
The &ce of Mrs. Trenchard crimsoned with anger. 
She was a woman of a high spirit, and a fiery temper ; 
but an upright, godly character. At first, she 
snat-ched away her hand finom that of Persis, and 
sparks of fire seemed to dart fix)m her eyes. Once 
or twice, she was about to interrupt her, even be- 
fore she could speak the few words that she did ; 
but she drew back her chin with a kind of bridling 
motion, and seemed to choke and stop her words 
with difficulty. But the mild, sweet looks of Persis, 
as again she silently took her hand, and pressed her 
lips to it, and the tears that were flowing from those 
dove-like eyes as she lifted up her head again, 
touched the heart of the woman, and stopped 
the words that were again rushing from her lipa 
" My only appeal," said Persis, very gravely, " is to 
this sacred Word," and she placed her hand upon 
the Bible, which lay upon the table. " It has cost 
me much to say what I have said ; but there was 
no help for it — no choice before me but to be fidth* 
foL to one, who is so kind and good to my father, 
and to myself." Mrs. Trenchard was now calmer. " I 
am very hot," she said ; " and I was very angry but 
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just now j but, somehow or other, I see that folks 
cannot be angry with you. You have such a 
humble, loving way with you, and I am sure you 
did not wish to give offence." " Indeed, I did not," 
said Persis. " Well, then," said the woman, " let us 
forget and forgive." " But you tviU answer me," 
said Persis, sweetly and entreatingly, "not merely 
to tell me you forgive me, but to tell me that I 
am right, and that you think me right." " Well, 
now," said the good woman, " I cannot say that I 
think you are." And, putting on her spectacles, and 
drawing her high-backed arm-chair to the table, 
she sat down, and opened the Bible. And as she 
was turning over the leaves, she said, " I can point 
out many places, I think, in which the people of 
God, even His holy men and women of old times, 
have told a lie, when occasion required it; and, 
surely, we are not to suppose ourselves better than 
they were ; and we may take it for granted, that 
if a lie was allowable in them, for that is a good 
end, of safety or mercy, it is equally so in God's 
people now. Was it not right in them ? and were 
they not the children of God 1" " They were the 
children of God," said Persis, solemnly ; " but it 
waa not right— it was wrong, decidedly wrong ; and 
though they were God's children, the record of their 
conduct is the record of their siu on all those 
occasions. * I think I know all those Scriptures to 
which you are about to turn, and what is written 
there, is written for our learning as a warning, and 
set forth as a beacon to us, that we may shun the 
like sin, and that we may learn, that holy and ex- 
cellent as they were, we must follow them only so 
far as they were imitators of God, and no fexther. 
We must turn away from them, with those spots 

• The reader may remember the occasion, when the 
admirable Lucy Hutchinson told a lie with less excuse. 
See memoir of Colonel Hutchinson. 
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upon.their characters, and fix our minds upon that 
one and only perfect pattern, of whom we are not 
only told, that He did no sin ; but that * guile was 
not found in His mouth.' Think of that word, 

* guile,' dear Mend. It may not be a direct lie, or 
direct deceit ; but, surely, it expresses all that is in- 
directly false, or inconsistent in any way with the 
plain straightforward path of truth. * Our Grod is 
the God of truth ; and His Christ, the express 
image of the Grodhead, is the Truth ! ' such ig Hia 
own declaration concerning Himself. He came, as 
He tells us, *to bear witness to the truth;' and 
those who bear witness to Him, and shew forth His 
word, as written in their hearts, will " walk even as 
He walked.*' They will never do evil that good may 
come." " Well," said the woman, as she closed the 
Bible, " this is all new to me. I never took it in 
this way before ; but, I must own, that I can say 
nothing against it. I wish to be open to all right 
convictions ; and I must say this, my dear young 
gentlewoman, you are as good a preacher as any 
minister that I ever heard, and I have heard many. 
And to think of you — " she added, looking stead- 
fastly in the face of Persis, " humbling yourself to 
a poor ignorant woman like me ; and all, too, in 
the midst of your distress, and your dread about 
your poor, dear, sick father. Well, this I know, 
truth, or not truth, and, I was almost going to 
say, but that would be wrong — Bible, or not 
Bible— I know it is very hard to be put to the 
trial in such a case as even mine was, when a godly 
minister is hunted about from place to place, be- 
cause, as your father said in his sermon last night, 

* Christ has given him a charge to preach the 
Gospel,' and because he knows that woe would be 
unto him, if he did not preach the Gospel, leaving 
so many perishing souls neglected in these sad and 
troubled times." " Yes," said Persis, meekly, " it is 
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very trying ; but what is faith, if it is not to be 
tried, and if it will not stand the trial? And, 
dear Mend, we must not fear, but trust ; and ex- 
ercise the faith which Grod gives us, in obeying the 
commands that He has set before us." " May God 
bless you, and guide you in all your ways," said the 
good woman, as Persis quitted the room. 

With almost soundless footsteps, she glided up 
the staircase, and softly unclosed the door of 
her father's chamber. She saw, with inexpressible 
deHght, that he was lying in a profound but gentle 
sleep; and for a time she stood beside the bed 
watching him. He did not stir: she listened for 
his breathing; his respiration was regular and 
gentle as that of a sleeping child, and those words 
of holy Scripture rose to the mind of Persis, "When 
thou liest down thou shalt not be afraid. Yea, thou 
shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet." Softly 
she sank upon her knees, and the tears which 
stole down her face as she offered up her thankful 
praises for the answer to her prayer, were tears of • 
humble heartfelt joy. Quietly she again stole from 
the room. Her fether's medicine had not yet been 
brought. She would go, she said to herself, and 
wait for it; the good old pedlar was to bring it, 
and she wished to see and speak with him. She 
returned to the room where she had left Mrs. 
Trenchard ; the pedlar had come in her absence, and 
had brought the medicine; he had been anxious to 
speak with her, but was in haste, having an engage- 
ment to keep. He was gone, but would return in 
the evening. She returned to her father's room. 
He was still sleeping, and she sat by his bed waiting 
for him to awake, that she might ^ve him his 
medicine. But he did not wake. His sweet and 
quiet sleep stiU continued. She sat beside him, hour 
after hour, only too happy to keep her silent vigils 
by his side. The light of the short day began to 
wane, and the dusky shadows of evening spread their 
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soft gloom through the chamber. Persia knew thai 
the pedlar would be coming, about that time, and 
she went down to meet him. Mrs. Trenchard was 
standing by the window. She had put on her hood 
and cloak, and she and her daughter were going on 
an errand into the town, and had only waited, she 
said, for P^sis to come down, that they might set 
out. Persis was left alone. She opened the large 
Bible, and sat down to read. She turned to the 1 38di 
Psalm. She felt there was a response in the depths 
of her own heart to the beautifiil language of that 
song of David's, and she desired to dwell upon the 
inspired words — ^to praise the Lord with her whole 
heart, to praise His name for His loving-kindness 
and for TTia truth. Her thoughts were drawn 
especially to some of the verses, and they rose up 
with them in prayer to the Lord her God. " Li the 
day when I cried. Thou answeredst me, and strengthr 
enedst me with strength in my soul." When she came 
to the three last verses she again paused. Those 
verses were much prized by her father. They had 
often repeated them together, and received inexpres- 
sible support and comfort fix)m them. " Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath He respect unto the lowly; 
but the proud He knoweth afar off. Though I walk 
in the midst of trouble, Thou wilt revive me. Thou 
shalt stretch forth Thine hand against the wrath of 
mine enemies, and thy right hand shall save me. 
The Lord will perfect that which concemeth me; 
Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth for ever; forsake not 
the works of thine own hands." "Yes," she said to 
herself, " Thou, O gracious Lord, hast magnified thy 
word, above all thy name." It was a high privil^e 
to know by experience the truth of that Psalm, and 
that privilege was hers; and her tears fell upon the 
page, as she reflected that had she not been brought 
into the midst of trouble, she might never have 
known, as now she did know, the truth and the 
preciousness of those inspired words; and she saw 
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liow good it was to suffer affiction with the people of 
Crod, to have that mark of adoption set upon her, and 
to be able to recognize it with praise and thanksgiving. 
But suddenly her quiet meditations were broken up. 
With hurried steps and looks of alarm, the mistress 
of the house and her daughter entered the room: 
"The soldiers are coming here again," said Mrs. 
Trenchard ; " we saw them in the street, and watched 
them J we were on the other side of the way; and 
there we met the old pedlar, who, it seems, has had 
his eye upon them; and he was hastening to the 
house to give warning, that we might be prepared. 
We took a short cut through an alley, but they 
must by this time have turned the comer of the 
kne. I would not leave you alone; and, to tell 
you the truth, I am not so much afitdd of them 
as I used to be. I begin to get accustomed to these 
visitors. All the time she was thus speaking, Mrs. 
Trenchard and her daughter were taking off their 
walking garments, and, having done so, she bade 
the girl get out her knitting and sit down to the 
table. She did so herself. Persis did not rise. 
" They are but men," she said ; " and God is present. 
He will stretch forth His hand, and restrain them. 
Let us not forget, dear Mend, that to the eye of 
feith. He is now aa plainly visible, as these rude, cruel 
men will soon be to our natural sight." 

The woman had left the house door ajar, as she 
afterwards told Persis, to prevent the noise of their 
knocking, and as she knew it would be of no use to 
bar them out. The door was pushed rudely open, 
and the next moment the men entered the room. 
The honest woman was as good as her word: she 
proved that she was not afraid of them; but looking 
up with an angry glance, while her hands were still 
busy with her knitting needles, she rated them with 
a sharp and fearless voice : " Is there never to be an 
end of your coming to disturb decent people 1 I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourselves, to come 
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into a boose in this &BlikxL What aie 
jaa ocnne for now F One of the men had began to 
speaik when they enteied the room, bm she had cot 
him diort hj her sharp w<h^ '^Yoo know what 
we are come for," he now said, doggedlj; ^and let 
me tell too, old woman, that we have as mnch n^ht 
here, to execute the laws of the king, as too yoarsdf 
have. And, more than that, we mean to do so, in 
spite of jonr scolding tongae. But I shall not talk 
any longer to yon," he added, fixing his eyes on 
Persis. ''This yoong damsel looks, at least, as if 
she could give a man a civil answer.** Persis felt 
her heart beat rapidly as she heard the man allude 
to her; the thought of her Either in his quiet sleep, 
suddenly awakened by the heavy tramp of those rude 
soldiers, and, opening his eyes only to see them stand- 
ing around his bed, sent a thrill of agony through her 
whole frame; and the doctor's whispered words seem 
to be again in her ears: "Do everything in your 
power to keep him quiet ; his life may depend on it." 
But almost at the same moment the words she had 
been reading seemed sent of God to strengthen and 
to nerve her spirit : " In the day when I cried. 
Thou answeredist me, and strengthenedst me with 
strength in my souL" And if ever an anxious 
spirit cried silently to the Lord for strength, Persis 
did so at that moment. " Where is this preacher, 
young woman," inquired the man ? " Is he in this 
house, or is he not?" Persis felt her spirit rise, 
liaising ber head, she looked the man calmly and 
openly in the face, and said, "Yes; he is in the 
house." " And pray, mistress, where have you hidden 
him?" said the man. "We have not hidden him," 
she said, with quiet dignity. " Are you telling me 
the truth, young mistress r he said, with a sneer. 
" Yes," said Persis, quietly ; and she turned to her 
Bible again. " I c9.nnot make you all out," said the 
man. He was evidently taken by surprise. He had 
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expected that the women would look conftised and 
terrified, when he and two companions came in, and 
that they would deny that the minister was in the 
house. But there they sat at their work and their 
books, as composed and quiet as ever he had seen any 
party of women sitting, and as if nothing was th^ 
matter. " I believe you are all making a fool of me, old 
woman r he said; "what do you mean me to under- 
stancW" " Just what you please," said Mrs. Trench- 
ard, coolly; "only, if you mean to stand there, be so 
good as to shut the door, for you have left both the 
doors open, and the room is getting cold." "We 
found the house 'door open," said the man. '"O, 
did you?" she replied. "Yes; I remember I left it 
ajar." "You did not expect us then?" he said. 
"Yes, to tell you the truth, I did," she replied; "I 
thought when you found out that the plague was not 
in the house, you were very likely to come back — ^for 
you ran away without searching the house as usual, 
this morning," " We were more afraid of the plague 
than you are of us, it seems," said the man. " Yes," 
said the woman; "I am not afiuid, when I am 
doing what is right; and you, my friend, axe but 
a man, only I cannot say I like your presence so 
well as your absence. It is not pleasant to have 
one's house ransacked in every hole and comer, and 
I suppose you are come to do so again." "Come, 
come, no more of that tongue of yours, old lady. Is 
the man in the house, or is he not ?" " Well, then, 
he is," she said ; " and there, I shall say no mojre." 
" I will just tell you a piece of my mind," said the 
man with an oath; "and that is, you are telling 
me a lie, that you may have the laugh against me." 
" You must think as you please," she repHed. The 
man stood for a moment, as if undecided what to do. 
He looked again from one to the other of the women 
as they sat quietly employed about their work. " This 
seems to be but a fool's errand we are come upon," 
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he said to his companions ; " either that fellow who 
sent ns here, has deceived us, as he did no long time 
since, when we left not a comer of this old house 
unsearched, or the canting old rogue has got offr 
He has had time enough to do so since the morning. 
Come along, come along. The morning was the time, 
and we were fools to run off then as we did, but 
we shall look like bigger fools if these women folk 
have the laugh against us now. Good mgh% old 
lady, and a better temper to you.'l " Good night 
to you," said Mrs. Trenchard. He turned away, 
and he and his comrades quitted the room.* They 
were gone ; but in a moment afbef one of the party 
came back. " Well," said the mistress, " what's your 
pleasure now ]" " You might show a light," he said, 
civilly. "Your passage is aa dark as pitch." " I wiQ, 
with all the pleasure in the world," she replied, 
" to a civil spoken man Hke you." She took up the 
lamp and lighted them to the door. Persia heard 
their footsteps, as they passed along in the lane, 
imder the window. She heard the mistress close 
the house door, and draw the bar across it. They 
were really gone. She could scarcely believe her 
own senses. For the first time she began to tremble ; 
and when the kind-hearted woman came to her, and 
took her cold hands in her own, she laid her head 
upon her bosom, and wept like a little child. Her 
tears relieved her, though for some little time she 
could not repress her sobs, or compose herself suf- 
ficiently to go up to her father's room. She was, at 
length, about to do so, when a light tap was heard 
on the casement. "Do not be alarmed," said the 
woman, seeing her agitation: "it is the dear old 
pedlar's signal; he will be now at the back door, 
and I must go and bring him in." 

* This circumstance, and that of the men leaving the 
house, on taking fright at the dread of the plague, actually 
occurred at that time, though not as related above. 
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The pedlar was not alone; the doctor was with 
hun. They had waited till they saw the soldiers 
leave the house; and they had come to say, that 
it was absolutely necessary for Mr. Clareton to leave 
the house that veiy night ; because they had good 
reason to know that, although the search had ceased 
for the present, it would be renewed most strictly 
the following day. The vile informer had left 
the town to take a party of soldiers to Famham 
for another search, but would certainly be back 
before noon on the following day, when he would 
be sure to bring the men back to Mrs. Trenchard's 
house; and if he did so, there could be no escape. 
Knowing this, the pedlar said he had gone to the 
worthy doctor, and begged him to come and give 
his advice, as to the possibility of Mr. Clareton's 
removal. And he had already arranged a plan for 
his conveyance to a safe place. But first, as the 
doctor added, it would be necessary for him to see 
Mr. Clareton. 

Persis and the doctor went up to the chamber 
where her father lay. He was still sleeping, and it 
was not till they had been some minutes in the 
room that he awoke. The light had awakened him, 
and the doctor had purposely so placed it, hoping 
that it might do so. " Have I slept long?" he said, 
as Persis bent down over him and kissed his fore- 
head. " Thank Grod with me, my child, for this 
sweet sleep." "I do, iudeed, thank Him," she re- 
plied, " with my whole heart ! Have you not awoke 
since T left you, dear father T " No, my child." 
" Has nothing disturbed you, father]" " No," he 
replied; " I have heard nothing." The doctor came 
forward. The change he had hoped for had been 
produced by that sleep: a better medicine, he 
said, than any drug he could have administered. 
" Your dear father may be removed with little risk," 
he said, tm-ning to Persis. " He would be better 
where he is for a day or two longer, but here he 
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might be disturbed and agitated, and I would rather 
run a much greater risk than any that can be now 
incurred by his removal, than have him remain here." 
Gradually and soothingly, Persis and the doctor in- 
formed Mr. Clareton that it was necessary for him to 
leave the house of Mrs. Trenchard that very ni^t^ 
and some hours at least before daybreak, and Persis 
begged him . to ask no explanations, as to their 
reasons for removing him so suddenly — ^to do nothing, 
indeed, and ask nothing that might agitate him, 
but to leave every arrangement to herself and his 
kind Christian friends. The sick man at once con- 
sented, meekly and grateftdly, to all they asked ; and 
the pedlar, who had only waited to learn from the 
doctor if Mr. Clareton might be moved without the 
risk of his life, instantly quitted the house. He 
returned in a very short time to say, that in less 
than two hours the waggon of Farmer Harding, at 
whose house Mr. Clareton and Persis had passed the 
night before they came to Guildford, woidd be wait- 
ing for them at the end of Quarry Street. The 
pedlar had met his friend, the pious fiarmer, in the 
market that morning, and on hearing of the danger 
in which Mr. Clareton was placed, Farmer Harding 
had proposed the plan, which it was now deemed 
advisable to follow. The doctor promised to return 
with a litter which he kept in his house, and two 
honest men, who had formed part of Mr. Clareton*s 
congregation on the previous evening, and on this 
litter the sick man was to be conveyed to the 
waggon from the house, near the back of the castle, 
where he was. " Persis," said her father, when they 
were left alone for a short time before the doctor 
came back to attend him to the waggon, " I know 
not whither you are going to take me ; but I have 
a picture to set before you, which rose up among the 
pleasant visions of that sweet sleep which our 
gracious Father has lately given mo-— a landscape, 
beautiM even in winter, a lake blue as a sapphire 
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stone, reflecting on its clear, calm surface, the sofb 
blue of the cloudless sky above it, and set on the 
skirt of a magniflcent expanse of heath-clad hills 
and hollows. The margin of its waters, a short 
smooth greensward, bright as an emerald, under the 
shelter of a hill of sandrock, crowned with gigantic 
pines ; an old farm-house, with its huge twisted 
chimneys, and the oaken beams of its broad gables 
richly carved. In the green pasture ground, sloping 
from the front of the farm-house to the lake, a few 
old birch trees, with their back of filmy silver, and 
their rich masses of delicate and drooping branches 
tinted with purple, and only less lovely in their 
wintry garb than in their summer greenness, but 
quite as graceful. Do you know the spot 1 The 
pxire, sweet air is redolent of health and cheerfdl- 
ness." " I know it well," said Persis : " and you 
will see it soon again, I trust, my father, not among 
the airy landscapes of dreamland, but with your 
open eyes, and with the light of the morning sun 
shining upon it. We are going thither." 

There it was, in that healthy and wildly beau- 
tiftd country, which even at this day is still com- 
paratively unknown and unvisited, that the 
ejected minister, and his devoted and lovely child 
found a quiet home, and passed some of the happiest 
years of their chequered life. At the end of a 
sandy lane, leading from the old village church to 
the open heath, they found an untenanted cottage, 
and there they dwelt till they removed to a larger 
and more commodious dwelling close to the chiirch. 

Not many weeks had passed from the morning of 

their return to F . They were scarcdy 

settled in their cottage home, when the old pedlar 
stood before the cottage porch, and Persis went out 
to meet him, and bring him into tho pl'iasant, but 
humble apartment in which her fiither lay upon his 
ooucb. He was still too weak to leave it, but the 
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tint of returning health had b6gun to revisit his 
wasted features. His constitution had received so 
severe a shock, during the period of his wander- 
ings and imprisonments, that his kind Mend, Dr. 
Martin, had plainly told him, as his decided opinion, 
that all active exertion must be given up by him, 
or his life would be sacrificed. Unwillingly Mr. 
Clareton submitted to the doctor's fiat. He might 
not have done so, had he not felt himself to be 
quite unequal to the work which was dearer to 
him than life. "In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength, my father," said Persis. 
" Here yo\i are safe ; for we are beyond the limits 
of that cruel Act : and I can go forth, after re- 
ceiving instruction and direction from you, and carry 
your message, at least to the aged, and to the sick 
and dying, and to those of my own sex, and to their 
children, throughout this wide-spread and neglected 
parish." "You shall do so, my dear child," said 
her father : " and the Lord will give you grace to 
do His work. I shall be well content to spare you 
for such service ; and you will be, in a higher sense, 
the beloved Persis, who laboured much in the Lord. 
It is but right, that, bearing as jou do that lovely 
name, you should endeavour, by the grace of Gk>d, 
to realize the character of her who bore it in the 
apostolic times. It is but a short description, but 
it sets fiill before us the glowing picture of a faith- 
ful and devoted woman, in those favoured days : 
the beloved Persis, who laboured nmch in the Lord." 
The pedlar had much to tell; and after Persis 
had taken his wallet and his staff, and placed him 
in the pleasant nook of the warm chimney comer, 
he told them how he had fulfilled his errand. After 
accompanying them in the waggon to the femn- 

house at F , he set out for Kingston, bearing 

a letter from Persis to her mother's kinsman, into 
whose hands she had requested her uncle to pay the 
sum of money which was due to her. Thwe he 
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found, not only the money, but Sergeant Brooke, 
who had taken charge of it, hoping to deliver it to 
them in person. After having waited there two 
days, and received no communication from Persis, 
the sergeant had gone up to London to consult with 
Mr. Gabriel Clareton, what steps they should take 
to obtain a clue as to the place where Mr. Clareton, 
and his daughter, might be found. iBut, failing to 
gain any information, and scarcely knowing how it 
was possible to do so, it' had been decided by them 
both, that the only thing to be done was, for the 
sergeant to return again to Kingston, and to remain 
th^e, for at least a week longer. Thither, within 
the week, the pedlar arrived, bringing the letter 
from Persis, and joyfrdly the sergeant set off to 
return to London, according to his promise to Mr. 
Gktbriel Clareton, to give him the earliest tidings of 
his brother and niece. " You may look for them,*' 
said the pedlar, " in the course of a day or two at 
the farthest ; for the godly sergeant told me, that 
nothing would prevent them, please God, from 
coming down as soon as they could leave London, to 

F ." 

The next day, Gabriel and the sergeant arrived 
at the cottage ; but with them came another much- 
loved and faithful friend, Henry Cleveland. During 
their stay, Mr. Clareton learnt that there had been 
one secret, the only one during her whole life, which 
his dutiful and loving child had not confided to 
him. Shortly before they left Chasefield, Henry 
Cleveland had made an offer of his hand to Persis ; 
he had been long attached to her, almost from their 
childhood. But his state of health had, for some 
years, kept him silent. When that had been 
restored, on his last return from the continent, he 
had resolved to delay no longer making his pro- 
posal ; and had persuaded himself that he should be 
enabled to induce her and her father — for he had 
no thought of her ever leaving Mr. Clareton — to 
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become the mistress of his modest mansion, on the 
Welsh side of Shrewsbury, and beyond the limits of 
the Five Mile Act. Persis, however, knowing that 
her father's path of duty was plain before him, to go 
from place to place to preach the gospel; had not 
only declined his offer, but had also exacted a pro- 
mise from him, that he would keep all mention of 
his suit from the knowledge of her fether : being 
determined to accompany him wherever he might 
go, and to cast in her lot with his. On the condi- 
tion of his silence, and on that condition only, she had 
consented to listen to his earnest entreaty, that in the 
event of any circimistance occurring to put a stop to 
her father s labours, and so oblige him to seek a 
settled home, she would not refuse to allow him to 
renew his suit : though she had insisted in the mean- 
while on his considering himself at Uberty from any 
engagement with her. After their departure from 
Chasefield, he had let his house in Shropshire for a 
term of years, and had joined his friend Gabriel in 
London. On the appointment of the latter to one 
of the most important parishes in the capital, Henry 
Clareton had begged to become his curate; and 
there they had been residing together, anxiously 
hoping to learn some tidings of that ejected clergy- 
man and his daughter, who were so dear to them 
both. Deeply they had both suffered under their 
intense anxiety when they lost all trace of Persis 
and her father, and their hearts were wrung with 
grief, as from time to time they heard that the 
prisons throiighout the country were crowded with 
the ejected ministers, and that spies and informers, 
men of the most vile and worthless character, had 
been sent forth in every direction as the paid agents 
of the cruel and relentless persecutors of the op- 
pressed party. Always were they dreading to hear 
that Mr. Clareton had sunk imder his sufferings in 
some filthy prison, and that Persis wa.s left desolate 
and unprotected in some distant part of England. 
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Gabriel was the first to break up the happy 
party, being compelled, by his duty, to return to 
London ; but he insisted on leaving his friend 
behind him, promising to return at no distant time, 
and to be, perhaps, the bearer of news which might 
prove acceptable to all those whom he left at the 
cottage. 

The course of Mr. Clareton and his brother 
G«rbriel was toward the same direction, but their 
paths had been very different. To Mr. Clareton it 
was given to pass through the rough ways of worldly 
adversity ; but the path of his brother Gabriel was 
in the bright sunshine of earthly prosperity. Yet 
of both of them it might be said, to speak after the 
manner of men, that they had been " blameless and 
harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation," among 
whom they had shone "as lights in the world." 
Both had held forth " the Word of Life" with the 
8ame faithfulness and single-mindedness ; and they 
had been as entirely one with regard to the essen- 
tial and vital truths which they held and preached, 
as they had conscientiously differed the one from 
the other on the minor points of Church disci- 
pUne and government. The one was, on delibe- 
rate conviction, a Presbyterian; the other as sin- 
cerely and decidedly an Episcopalian. They had 
found it not only possible, but delightM, to love 
one another as brethren in the faith, as well as in 
blood ; and to be one in Christ — each regarding the 
other as being equally and certainly a member of 
the one true church as himself. They had seldom 
spoken when together on their points of difference. 
The one had not judged the other, nor blamed the 
other, but they had both prayed for largeness of 
heart, and they had sought to keep full before their 
eyes that the great bond of union between all Mth- 
fal soldiers in the church militant on the earth is 
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the same as that between the glorified saints 
in the church triumphant above, namely, — union 
in Christ, the One living and glorified Head of 
both sections of His church, His church below land 
His church above. 

While the one brother, however, was wandering 
an outcast for the truth's sake in the desolate places 
of the land, with devoted zeal, and exhibiting 
everywhere the fearless spirit of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind ; the other was heard ex- 
pounding fi-om the pulpit of his Episcopal Church 
in London, the same truths to a crowded congrega- 
tion, that almost hung upon his words, and sought 
and followed him with an enthusiastic admiration. 
But not more single-minded, not more humble, was 
the elder brother amid the frowns of the world, than 
was Gabriel when courted by its smiles. He was 
justly regarded by the highest dignitaries of the 
church as one of those characters who was sure to 
bring honour to their party ; and pains were taken 
to bring him to the notice of those in power ; so 
that on more than one occasion, even the king and 
his chancellor had sent for him, and conferred with 
him on various pqints regarding the interests of 
the church. Twice had a bishoprick been pressed 
upon him : but with an unaffected modesty and 
simplicity, which they were constrained to respect 
as genuine, he had declined the brilliant offer, and 
they dismissed him, unconsciously acknowledging to 
themselves, that, exalted as they were in station, 
and commanding in power, the man who had left 
their presence had made them feel their own in- 
feriority to him. The admiration with which his 
extraordinary eloquence, and chaste and graceful 
style of preaching was regarded, and the respect 
which his devotedness and humility of charaicter 
had won for him was increased and enhanced in the 
eyes, not only of the upper classes, but of every 
in the great population of London, wh«i, at 
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the time that the plague was raging there, and 
carrying off by its Irightftil ravages no less than 
ten thousand victims a week, and when many of 
the clergy were panic-struck, and forsook their 
chiirches, and fled into the country, Gabriel Clare- 
ton remained, not only preaching more eloquently, 
and t6 more crowded congregations than ever ; but 
with a fearlessness and tenderness of spirit, which 
seemed insensible to danger, passing fix)m house to 
house, among the meanest dwellings, throughout his 
widely-extended parish, ministering equally to the 
maladies of the bodies and of the souls of the 
wretched sufferers. 

There it was, on one occasion, as he told his 

brother, on his first visit to F , that he had 

found in a large untenanted, and gloomy mansion, 
fix)m which every other inmate had either fled, or 
aJready been carried out as a plague-stricken corpse, 
there it was that he had found, lying iu the last 
agonies of the frightfiil pest, the wretched Jesuit 
priest who had been known at Femley under the 
name of Moleville, and had been recognized and 
exposed by the Chevalier de Beaufort. Whatever 
his state at last might have been, Gabriel was not 
able to determine, for though he seemed to listen 
to all that was said to him, and to the prayer that 
was offered up, he was either unwilling, or unable, to 
give any sign in return. It was not till he saw those 
remarkable eves dimmed and fixed in the blank and 
rayless insensibility of death, and that that restless 
and designing spirit had fled from its mortal tene- 
ment, that Gabriel quitted the deserted mansion of 
the dead. 

Gabriel was true to his promise. Within a few 
weeks of his departure from F — :— , he came back 
to his brother's humble dwelling ; and then he com- 
municated to them the success which had attended 
the plan, which he had told them would, he thought, 
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be so much approved by them all. He had ap- 
plied to the Chancellor for the appointment of 
Henry Cleveland to the vacant benefice of the 

parish of F . The income of the living was 

but small, for the great tithes were held by a lay 
impropriator ; but he knew that with Henry the 
consideration of income was neither needed or cared 
for. He also knew, with what a spirit of holy 
rejoicing, both he and his brother, and their be- 
loved Persis, and the few devoted Christians in the 
humbler ranks of life, throughout that widely scat- 
tered parish, would hail the re-opening of the long^ 
closed church, and the sound of no uncertam 
Grospel from the long vacant pulpit. 

The mansion close to the church, which has been 
alluded to before, and which was no other than 
the spacious and convenient old parsonage-house, 
was soon the residence of Henry Cleveland and his 
sweet and modest bride, and of their revered and 
beloved father ; and duly as every Lord's day came 
round, the crowds that filled the churchyard made 
way, and stood apart with silent and respectful 
admiration, as, leaning on the arm of his lovely 
daughter, the noble old Presbyterian minister passed 
along to attend the Episcopal service in that ancient 
village church, to join in her prayers, and listen to 
the preaching of her minister; though he would 
sometimes say to Persis and her husband, with a 
quiet smile, that he still " scrv/pled the swrflice, amd 
misUked the ceremonies,^^ And throughout not only 
their own parish, but the whole country round, for 

many years, long after they had lefb F , to return 

to their native county of Shropshire, (for Henry had 
promised his uncle Sir Ralph Cleveland to take the 

charge of the family living of D , whenever it 

should become vacant,) the name and memory of 
" the beloved Persis, who hhawred rrmch m the L^rd^ 
was dear to the hearts, and often on the lips, of all 
who loved the truth as it is in Jesus, and endea- 
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voured to walk according to the truth of the 
GospeL 



That period in the history of the established 
church in this country, to which I have referred in 
the foregoing pages, is beginning to be viewed with 
increasing interest, because it is beginning to be 
really known and understood. One-sided views on 
the subject have too generally prevailed. The truth, 
or, I should say, the facts of the questioA have been 
either distorted or kept back by some of our popular 
authors, and therefore many erroneous views have 
become established opinions, merely because they 
have been received opinions. Prejudices have thus 
been formed and established for which no basis 
could have been found but that of ignorance, the 
usual basis on which the superstructure of prejudice 
is built up. It is time that such a superstructure 
should be thrown down, and the knowledge of the 
truth is always the most effectual means by which 
this is effected. 

The Presbyterians, for instance, have long lain 
under the gmlt and odium of consenting to the 
death of Charles the First. But facts, which cannot 
be set aside, afford the plainest proof that they used 
every exertion in their power to prevent it. The 
murder of the king was an act which they abhorred . 
and deplored almost to a man, as a crime of the 
deepest dye. The address of the Presbyterian clergy 
to the leaders of the army, who were really 
the only party involved in the guilt of that awful 
murder, stands alone as the boldest and most 
faithful protest made by any body of men, at 
that time, to save the life of their king. They 
had been invited to a conference with those mis- 
guided men. They refused to hold any conference 
with them, but sent them a serious and faithful 
representation of the judgment of tk^^ xcdsflfi^Te* 
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of the Gospel within the province of London, 
an admonition as remarkable for its strong manly 
sense, as for its uncompromising fkithfahiess, and 
its noble and daring courage. Their protest is worthy 
of a distinguished place in every history of our 
country, and affords to us a signal proof of what 
those much slandered and misrepresented men really 
were. There is a cahn and stem severity in some 
parts of the address which cannot be too much 
admired, as coming from the ministers of Christ, on 
such an occasion, to men in the highest authority. 
I give but extracts, though I would willingly set 
the whole of the address before my readers. 

"We desire you," they say, "not to infer the 
justice of your proceedings from the success, but to 
distinguish between Grod's permission and approba- 
tion, and that Grod's suffering men to prosper in 
their evil courses, is one of the severest judgments : 
the providence of God, therefore, which is so often 
pleaded in justification of your actions, is no safe 
rule to walk by in such actions which the word of 
Grod condemns. 

" Nor is it safe to be guided by the impulses of the 
Spirit, when they are contrary to the written word 
of God; we are to try the spirits, and to have 
recourse to the law and the testimony; if they 
speak not according to them, there is no light in 
them. 

"If you plead necessity for doing that which 
yourselves confess to be irregular, we answer, no 
necessity can oblige men to sin : besides, it is ap- 
parent, you were under no necessity : the parliament 
(till forced by you) being frill and free : besides, you 
have engaged by oath to preserve his majesty's 
person and the privileges of parliament, and no 
necessity can justify perjury, or dispense with lawful 
oaths. 

" We, therefore, beseech you to recede from this 
your evil way, and learn John Baptist's lesson to 
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saldiers, 'Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any man falsely, and be content with your wages. 
But, if you persist in this way, be sure your sin 
will find you out. If our exhortation prevail not, 
we have discharged our duty, and, we hope, de- 
livered our souls. If it be our portion to suffer, as 
we are told, we trust we shall suffer as Christians. 
But we hope better things of you, and subscribe 
ourselves, your servants in the Lord." 

This Protest was followed by an Address to 
their respective congregations, denouncing the pro- 
ceedings at Westminster against the king. " The 
Presbyterians," says Marsden, "are free from the 
guilt of Charles's death. They denounced it as a 
grievous crime. They did all that religious men 
could do in the presence of a victorious army. 
They reasoned ; they protested ; they denoimced ; 
they prayed. In the eyes of Europe their vindi- 
cation was complete." " No one who has any sense 
of honesty and plain dealing, can pretend," says 
Hallam, ",that Charles did not violate the spirit of 
his declarations, both that from Breda, and that 
which he published in October, in 1660." 

After mocking the Presbyterian clergy with pre- 
tended favour, and even offering bishoprics to some 
of their number by way of purchasing their de- 
fection, the king made no effort to mitigate the 
provisions of the Act of Uniformity. Those ex- 
cellent men were proscribed and persecuted as if 
they ha^ been the most disloyal and dangerous 
enemies of the state. I do not refer so much 
to their ejection from their livings — that cruel 
Act might, on some grounds, be justified; but 
nothing can justify the infamous persecution which 
followed. They submitted bravely and meekly. 
But they wotdd not submit to those iniquitous laws, 
which forbade them to preach the Word of God in 
private, and from house to house. 

The Court and the Parliament were at Oxford. 
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They had fled from London where the plague was 
raging with a frightful virulence, and seemed to 
ba&e every effort of man to stop its progress. Many 
of the Episcopal clergy had been also terror-stricken, 
and quitted their flocks and their pulpits. The 
Nonconformists proved that, whatever their £Eiults 
might have been, they were not hirelings; for "the 
hireling leaveth the sheep, and fleeth." 

They, however, came forward in the fiuie of the 
pestilence; they braved the danger and preached 
in the deserted churches, and the people came in 
crowds to hear them. It was at this time that the 
king and his parliament, with a spirit of shamelesB 
perseverance in persecution, passed the Five Mile 
Act, named in consequence "the Oxford Act.** 

"This infamous statute, did not pass without 
the opposition of the Earl of Southampton, 
Lord Treasurer, and other peers. But Archbishop 
Sheldon and several bishops strongly supported tli^ 
bilL" 

" No severity comparable to this cold-blooded per- 
secution had been inflicted by the late powers, even in 
the ferment and ftuy of a civil war." The Episcopal 
clergy had been ejected from their livings, and were 
forbidden to read our admirable liturgy, "but ob- 
tained, in general, a sufficient indulgence for the exer- 
cise of their function."* " Episcopalian conventicles 
were openly kept in London," for " Cromwell was of a 
really tolerant disposition." " Even in Oxford, about 
300 Episcopalians used to meet every Sunday with 
the connivance of Dr. Owen, Dean of ChristchurclL" 
" It is somewhat bold in Ajiglican writers to com- 
plain, as they now and then do, of the persecution 
they suffered at this period, when we consider what 
had been the conduct of the bishops before, and 
what it was afterwards. I do not know that any 
member of the church of England was imprisoned 
under the Commonwealth, except it were for some 
political offence; certain it was that the jails were 

* Hallam. 
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not filled with them."f The Presbyterians, on the 
contrary, were forbidden, not the reading of a human 
composition, which the book of Common Prayer is, 
but to preach, or to expound the word of Grod : they 
were heavily fined, and the jails, filled not only 
with their ministers, but the laity that attended 
their meetings. 

** The chief blame,*' says Hallam, " it cannot be 
dissembled, ought to Ml on the churchmen. An 
opportunity was offered of healing, iji a very great 
measure, that schism and separation, which, if they 
are to be believed, is one of the worst evils that can 
he&M a Christian community. They had it in their 
power to retain or to expel a vast number of worthy 
and laborious ministers of the Gospel, with whom 
they had, in their own estimation, no essential 
ground of difference. They had sustained a long and 
unjust exclusion from the -emoluments of their pro- 
fession, which begot a natural dislike towards the 
members of the sect that had profited at their ex- 
pence, though not in general personally responsible 
for their misfortunes." 

" The malignity of those who chiefly managed 
Church affairs at this, period displayed itself in an- 
other innovation, tending to the same end," and that 
waa the insisting on re-ordination. "It had not 
been unusual from the very beginning of our 
Beformation, to admit ministers ordained in foreign 
Churches to benefices in England. No re-ordi- 
nation had ever been practised with respect to those 
who had received the imposition of hands in a 
regular Church ; and hence it appears that the 
Church of England, whatever tenets might latterly 
have been broached in controversy, did not consider 
the ordination of presbyters invalid." He adds, 
that " Cranmer saw no intrinsic difference between 
bishops and priests ; and Hooker, thought ecclesias- 
tical superiorities, like civil, subject to variation." 

t Hallam. 
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" When the Puritans were expelled," it has been 
truly said, "they carried with them the spiritual 
light of the Church of England." 

The places of the ejected clergy were supplied 
with little regard even to the decencies of the sacred 
office. The voluptuous, the indolent, the i^orant, 
and even the profane received Episcopal orders, 
and like a swarm of locusts overspread the Church. 
A few good men among the bishops and the con- 
forming clergy deplored in vain this fearful devasta- 
tion. Charles himself expressed his indignation ; he 
was disgusted with the misconduct of the clergy— for 
profligate men are not unfrequently among the first 
to perceive the shame of others. It was the opinion 
of those who lived in those evil days, that had it 
not been for a small body of respectable clergy- 
men, who had been educated among the Puritans, 
and of whom Wilkins, Patrick, and Tillotson were 
the leaders, every trace of godliness would have been 
clean put out, and the land reduced to universal 
and avowed atheism.* 

Such, then, were the efiects of the Act of Uni- 
formity : the day on which it was carried out has 
been since noted as the " Black Bartholomew Day." 

Those times are past never to return. The Dis- 
senters of the present day are neither the successors of 
the Nonconformists of those days ; nor have they cause 
to complain of the grievances of the Nonconformists. 
Those odious laws have been long cancelled, and li- 
berty of conscience and of worship is no longer denied 
to any truly religious person in this country : none 
but those who are disaffected to the constitution and 
the government of the country, are now restrained or 
silenced. Religious toleration is one of the glories 
of our land. We do not live under a Charles the 
Second, a secret Papist, and an open profligate ; nor 
is a Laud or a Sheldon to be found at Lambeth, 

* Burnet,, as cited by Marsden. 
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except in the effigy of a liarmless portirait on the 
walls of the ancient guard-room. ., , 

Every EngTishman, Churchman or t)i8senter, has 
cause to be deeply thankful for the religious liberty 
which he enjoys, and that the tyranny either of a ' 
Homish bishop, or of an Engli^ Laud, or even of 
a Sheldon^, is nit know^ in thes0%iys. 

In the foregoing pages I* have endeavoured to 
show that it might have been, easy for good men, 
had not the rulers of Church and Stat«^ at that 
period prevented and forbidden it, to have lived to- 
gether in unity, and that the enforcing of uni- 
formity must always be fatal to the growth, and 
the spread of vital religion. On the minor point| 
of church discipline and ceremonies, many of the 
most godly and holy men have always been found 
to differ and dissent from one another-^^iand why 
should they not? Compulsive uniformity is stiU, 
however, the object of- a party in our church ; but 
we may safely trust tkat neither the rulers in State 
or Church, nor the great body of the people in 
this country, will ever allow that party to suc- 
ceed in the attainment of their narrow-minded and 
wretched policy. Some few admirable men at the 
time to which I have referred were enabled to 
iTse above the irritation of differences of opinion 
in points of Church government and discipline. I 
thought of Usher and Leighton, as some of my 
readers may perceive in the sketches I have given 
of Mr. Diifenant and Gabriel Clareton ; and the 
exposition of the fonnra' on a passage fi-om St. 
Peter's First Epistle, is purposely transcribed, almost 
word for word, from the beautifrd exposition of 
Leighton. It seemed to me only right to show in 
the very words then used, what were the sentiments 
f»f a clergyman of that school in those times. The 
account of Mr. Moleville is in strict accordance 
with the exjiosures of the nbcret exi^kms so often 
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made by the Jesuits to distract and undermine the 
Protestant Churches, and especially the purest and 
most scriptural among them, both at that, and at 
the present time, our own beloved and Episcopal 
Church of England. We have but too just grounds 
for concluding that the same crafty and designing 
agencies are at present engaged in the same woric ; 
they are, and always will be, (like Moleville and 
Batson,) the moles and the bats of that apostate 
church, which degrades herself by employing and 
encouraging such agents. Let us, however, but 
keep our Bibles ; preach from our Bibles ; read 
and search our Bibles, and circulate our Bibles, 
%nd we need never fear them — ^they are the slaves 
of error and Msehood, fighting against the soldiers 
of the truth. They may annoy and distract — ^they 
may delude and seduce the unstable and the double- 
minded, but they can never overcome while the 
sword of the Spirit is in the grasp of a single-minded 
faithful warrior of the Lord Jesus Christ. '^ The 
truth must prevail, for He who is Himself The 
truth, and came down from Heaven to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, must reign, till He has put all 
enemies under His feet." 



THE END. 



MaryS. Rickerby, Printer, Sherboum Lane, King William Street, City. 
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World, from Drawings or Daguerreotypes taken ex- 
pressly for the purpose, engraved on Steel, in the first 
style of the Art ; with Tinted Vignettes on Wood j and 
with Fac-similes of the MS. of a Work of each Author, 
and several Portraits. Boyal Svo. in cloth, gilt tops, 
25s. ; extra cloth, gilt elegant, 30s. 

THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. 

By Mrs. Kieklind. With Twelve elegantly- engraved 
Female Heads. Boyal 4to. cloth, 25s. 

HOME-BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE. 

By Ieving, Coopee, Betant, Willis, Bataed Tat- 
LOE, TucKEEMAN, &c. With 13 supcrb Engravings, 
from Original Pictures by Durand, Huntingdon, Ook^ 
Church, Kensett, &c..&c. 4to. cloth, 25s. 

HEAVEN ; 

With its Scriptural Emblems : a Eeligious Gift-Book. 
By the Rev. R. W. Clae^e, Boston, U.S. Splendidly 
illustrated, and elegantly bound. Svo. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN : 

An Autobiography. With a Narrative of his Public 
Life and Services. By the Rev. Hastings Weld. 
With many Illustrations. Royal Svo. 148. 



JUVENILE WORKS. 



A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOM'S CABIN : 

In which the Characters of Eva and Uncle Tom are 
portrayed for Children. With an Address to the Young 
Readers of both Countries, by Mrs. Beeoheb Stowe. 
With a Portrait of Eva, and 6 other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo. 



THE WHALEMAN'S ADVENTURES : 

Scenes in the Southern Ocean. Edited by the Rev. 
Dr. SooEESBT. With 8 Illustrations by H. Vizetelly. 
Ecp. 8vo. 6s. doth. 



THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; 

or, Adventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons 
on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series — New Editions. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 



HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY ; 

or, Rudiments of the Science applied to Every-day 
Life. By Albeet J. Bebnats, F.C.S. 2d EcKtion. 
I Fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 

By Elizabeth Wsthebell. Author's Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 



SUSAN PINDAR'S STORY-BOOK. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 



CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. 

By Alice B. Nbale. With Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 



Published by iSAMPSON Low & Son, 47, Ludoatb Hill.' 
Juvenile Works— con^intitfd. 

A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

By HoBAOE RosooE St. John, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

" When we say that we know of no short history of Colam- 
bus likely to prove so usefal as this, we mean to convey a high 
sense of our estimate of its merits.''— Athen^bum. 

" We remember no history of Columbus which we have read 
with so much pleasure."— Standard. 



AN ORPHAN TALE; 

Told in Rhyme. By the Bev. Geoege Fisk, LL.B. 
Koyal 16ino. fancy covers, 2s. 6d. 

THE HILL DIFFICULTY ; 

And other Allegories. By Dr. Cheevee, Author of 
" Wanderings of a Pilgrim," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MIRANDA; 

Or, Three Steps, and Which is the Best. Fancy • 
covers, Is. j 

" Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the > 
issues of life." 



THREE DATS IN THE EAST. 

By John Macgbegoe, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 



iaeto iBtusic. 

MRS. HARRIET E. BEECHER STOWE'S 

'' STILL, STILL WITH THEE." 

The Words by the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
The Music by her Brother, the Bev. Chables Beecheb. 
Author^s Copyright. 28. 

EASTERN MUSIC: 

Twenty Melodies from the Egyptian, Greek, Jewish, 
Syrian, Turkish, and Arabic. By John Mac Geegor, 
M.A. 4to. 2s. 6d. 



Published by Sampson. Low & Son, 47^ Ludoate Hill. 



Juvenile "Wotku— continued. 



JACOB ABBOTT'S 

HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. 

In fancy cloth, with illuminated Titles, Plates, Maps, and other 

Plans, each 5s. 

The Author^ 8 own Editions — Illustrated. 



THE LIFE OF MAHY QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 

"This is the first of a series, and promises well for the whole.'' 

II, Athbnaum. 

THE LIFE OF HANNIBAL The CABTHAGiNLiN. # 

" The style of illustration might be advantaji^usly adopted in 
histories designed for old as well as for young readers; the literary 
execution, also, is a plain, clear narrative of facts, interspersed with 
refiections.''— Spectator. 

■ III. 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

'* The matter of the volume is as interestinj^ as instructive; and 
though calculated for persons in their teens, it would be no dispa- 
ragement for elder people to refresh their historical recollections by 
glancing over it."— Watchman. 

IV. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES I. King op England. 

** It is written in the same easy style that characterises the author's 
other compilations."— Athbnaum. 

V. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES 11. Kino op England. 

THE LIFE OF^JULIUS C^SAR. 

" It is irreproachable : a clear, well-written memoir of the illus- 
trious Roman warrior and author."— Literary Gazette. 

VII. 

THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH Queen op England. 

THE LIFE OF QTJEEn'mARIA ANTOINETTE. 

By J. S. C. Abbott. 
"This is an interesting volume for youthful readers."— Lit. Gaz. 

IX. 

THE LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
THE LIPB OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

XI. 

DARIUS. 

XII. 

CYRUS. 



Published bit Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludoatb Hill. 

THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PETER. 

In a Series of Practical Pisoourses. By Dr. Les, 
Bishop of Pelaware. Fcp. cloth, 68. 6d; 



THE -WORKS OF STEPHEN OLIN, D.D. 

Late President of the Wesleyan UmTersity, N'ew York. 
Li 2 vols, with POTtraits. 

YoL I. — Sebmons AiTD Skbtches. 
tl. — Lectubes and Addbesses. 

Crown 8yo. 14s. cloth. 



SPIRITUAL REGENERATION : 

With Reference to Present Times. By Chas. Pmtot 
M'Llyaine, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese. Syo. 2s. 



I I I I 



HISTORY OB* 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 

From its Organization to the Present Time. 
By W. P. Stbiokland. 
1 vol. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. cloth. 



THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

In its Historical Connexion and Historical Developmeid; 

By Atjgtjstfs Neandeb, 
Author of " History of the Church," &0r 

Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by 
Professors M'Clintooe and Bitjmenthall ; 

with a FrofiEU», by a Clergyman of the Church of "Rng^rl, 

Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

— i 

LIGHT IN THE DARK PLACES; 

Or, Memorials of Christian Li^ in thfr Ifidcfo Ages. 
From the G^erman of the late Aua. Neandbb, D.D. 

Fcp. 8rO. 68. 

"An excellent translatiotk of an admirable book.'' 

Britannia. 

•' '"^ "^ —.-.— — . 



Published by Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 
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A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 

LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 

Founded on the lai^er German-Latin Lexicon of 
Dr. William Freund : 

with Additions and CorrectionB from the Lexicons of 
Gesner, Facoiolati, Scheller, GJeorges, &c. 

By E. A. Andrews, LL.D., &c. 

In One Yol. royal 8to. (pp. 1663), price 2l8. 

'* In conclosion, we are glad to have anoppottunity of introducing^ 
so excellent a work to the notice of our classical and philolofdcal 
readers. It bas all that true German Grnndlickheit about it which 
is so hi^ly appreciated by English scholars. Rarely, if ever, has so 
vast an amount of philolos^ical information been comprised in a sin- 
gle volume of this size. The knowledge which it conveys of the early 
and later Latin is not to be gathered from ordinary Latin Dictionaries. 
.... With regard to the manner in which it is got up, we can speak 
most favourably. Every pasre bears the impress of industry and care. 
The type is clear, neat, and judiciously varied."— Ath en jtUM. 

" We have examined this book with considerable attention, and 
have no hesitation in saying it is the best dictionary of the Latin 
language that has appeared."— Literary Gazbttb. 

Extracts vrom the Editor's Prbfacb. 

The basis of the new Latin Lexicon here oflTered to the public con- 
sists of a translation of the Wdrterbuch der LateinUehen Spraeke 
of Dr. Wilhelm Freund, which was published at Leipsic in four 
volumes, containing in all about 4500 pages in the following order : 
vol. i. (A— C) appeared in 1834 ; vol. iv. (R— Z) in 1840 ; vol. ii. (D— K) 
in 1844 ; and vol. iii. (L— Q) in 1845. In the latter year the Author 
published, also, a smaller school lexicon in two volumes, comprising 
about 1800 pages, from which some corrections have been adopted in 
premuing the present work. From this has also been taken Appen- 
dix B, containing lists of words flrom the Italian and French languages 
dertvcd flrom the Latin, whose origin is more or less obscured t^ die 
euphonic changes they have undergone. An examination of the Usts 
will show the student the nature of the changes suffered by Latin 
words passing into either of those languages, and will enable him to 
refer without diflSculty almost any Latin word found in them to its 
original. The Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Schlelter, and Georges, 
have likewise been made use of for the purpose of supplying occa- 
sional deflciendei in those of Dr. Freund. 

The object which the Editor has proposed to himself and his asso- 
ciates in the preparation of the work has been to condense these 
materials withm toe convenient limits of a single volume, and yet to 
preserve everything of real importance for general use in the larger 
lexicon of Dr. Freond. 



^ 
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THE CHURCH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM: ' 

Sermons suitable for Boys. 

By the Eev. Leopold J. Bebnats, A.M. 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 

Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
By the same AuthoTy i 

THE WAY OF PEACE: | 

An Easter Plea. 

A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford 

on Easter Day, 1851. 

PESTALOZZIAN INSTRUCTION. 

QUARTERLY EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

And Record op the Home and Colonial School Society. 

2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 



THE HARMONY OF EDUCATION: 

Designed to Assist those engaged in Teaching. 

2s. 6d. cloth. 



Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

THE CHARITIES OF LONDON : 

Comprehending the Benevolent, Educational, and Beligious 
Institutions in and near London ; 

Their Origin and Design, Progress and Present Position. 

By Sampson Low, Junior. 

Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

%* The design of this work is to afford an impartial His- 
tory of each Institution, with its rise, progress, objects, extent, | 
mode of operation, state of funds, privileges of contributors, 
and such other information as may render it an interesting 
and judicious companion to the liberal in the arrangement of 
their benefactions, and a serviceable and trustworthy guide to 
the inquirer on behalf of those needing their assistance. 

" We have before us an unobtrusive yet as si^ficant a volume aa 
ever issued from the press. It inves in the Bmallest possible compasa 
an account of all the known Charities of London. The writer has pf!r- 
formed a laboriouti task carefully and well.'*— Times, Sept. 7th, 1850. 



Published by Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludoate Hill. 
Important to Juthors, Artists, and Publishers, 

THIS 

LAW OF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 

between ENGHiAND and FRANCE, 

in Literature, the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, 
analysed and explained ; 

With the Convention, Orders in Council, and recent Acts 
of Parhament on the subject : 

Prefaced by a concise Summary of the Law of English and 

French Copyright, 

By Peteb Bttske, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

The whole in English and French. 5s. cloth. 



SELECT BRITISH ELOQUENCE : 

Embracing the best Speeches entire of the most eminent 
Orators of Great Britain for the last Two Centuries; 
with Sketches of their Lives, an estimate of their G-enius, 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Chattncet A. 
GooDBiCH, D.B., Professor of Ehetorio in Yale College, 
New Haven, U.S. Boyal 8vo. IBs. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The Speeches, Forensic Arguments, and Diplomatic 
Papers of the late Daniel Websteb : with a Notice of 
his Life and Works. By Edwabd Eyebett. 6 vols. 
£3. 13s. 6d. 

EVERETT^S (EDWARD) ORATIONS 

and SPEECHES on Various Occasions, from 1826 to 
1850. 2 vols, royal 8vo. with fine Portraits, 30s. 

WINTHROP'S (HON. R, C.) SPEECHES 

and ADDEESSES on Various Occasions. Boy. 8vo. 18b. 

DOMAT (J.) ON CIVIL LAW 

in its Natural Orders. Translated by Wm. Stbahak. 
Edited by the Hon. Lutheb S. CvsHnra. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo. cloth, 48s. 



I 
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THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

of AMEEIOA. By Biohabd Hildbeth. 
6 Yolumes, royal Svo. £3. 12b. cloth. 

"This is, we believe, the first Attempt at a complete History of the 
United States. The reader who desires to inform hintself in all the 
particulars, military or political, of the American RevoltitiOQ, will 
find that they have been scrupulously coUected for him by Mr. 
Uitdreth."- ATHENiBUM. 

** It has condensed into consecutive narrative the sobatance of 
hundreds of volumes."— Literary Gazette. 



THE LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN 

OF GEEAT BRITAIN. 
By Abbafam Mills, A.M. 2 vols. 8to. Sis. 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 

AMEKICAN REVOLUTION; 

Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the Historyj 
Biography, Scenery, and. Traditions of the.War of Inde- 
pendence. By Bei^son J. LoBSnra. With several 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. Vol. I. royal Svo. 
2l8. cloth. 



AUSTRIA IN 1848, 1849; 

Being a History of the late Political Morements ia 
Vienna, Milan, Venice, and Prague; with a full Account 
of the Revolution in Hungary. By William H. 
Stiles, Esq. late Charg^-d' Affaires of the United States 
at the Court of Vienna. With Portraits, Ac. 2 vols, 
imp. Svo. 24s. 

REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

of WISCONSIN, IOWA, MINNESOTA ; and inci- 
dentally of a Portion of the Nebraska Territory. Made 
under Instructions from the United States' Treasury 
Department. By David Dale Owen, United States 
Geologist. 4to. with numerous Illustrations— Wood, 
Steel, and Stone. 

COMPARATIVE PHYsToGNOMY ; 

Or, Resemblances between Men and Animals. By 
James W. Redfield, M.D. Svo. 12s. 






Published by Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgatb Hill. 

MR. HAWTHORNE'S WORKS. 

The foUowing are the Author's own Editions, and 
beautifully printed, of a uniform size, in fcp. 8to. : — 

Thb SoiJiLBT Letteb : a Bomanoe. 

HOTTBS OF THE SeTBN GaBLES. 

Twice-told Tales. New Edition, with Portrait. 
The Snow Image : and other Tales. 2 yoIs. 

MR. HAWTHORNE'S CHILD'S WORK, 

now first published ; being a Collection of his Tales for 
Children. Cloth. 

THE MASTER BUILDER; 

or. Life at a Trade. By Bay Xellogg Lee, Author 
of *' Suznmerfield. C^rown 8yo. 6s. 

DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT : 

A Panorama of Bomance. By Caroline Chssebbo'. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 

ISA : A PILGRIMAGE. 

Crown 8yo. 68. 

HALLECK'S POEMS. 

The Poetical Works of Fitzgeeen Halleck. New 
Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 

POE'S WORKS. 

The Works of Edgab A. PoE. (Authot^s Ediiion,) 
3 Tols. crown 8to. 16s. 

NORTHWOOD; 

or, Life North and- South. By Mrs. Sarah Hall. 
Illustrated. 12mo. paper covers, 3s. 6d. 

EUROPE IN A HURRY. 

By G-soRGE Wilkes. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; 

or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour. By S. T. Wallis. 
Post 8yo. cloth, 7b. 



POBLISHED BY SaMPSON LoW & SON, 47, LuDGATE HiLL. 

DUTY OF THE RICH. 

By an Enoushhait. 

" Stern daughter of the voice of God I 

. ODutyr*^ Wordsworth. 

Small Svo. Is. 6cL 



NEW ZEALAND: 

A Lecture. By a Yottit& Missionabt. With an 
Appendix on the History, Geographical Importance, 
Population, and Present State of that Island. 6d. 



AN 

AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS TO MOTHERS: 

With Judge Hale's Testimony of the Inward Devotion 
and Assistance of the Spirit of 6k>d. 

Price One Penny, or 7s. 6d. a hundred. 



SHORT COMMENTARY ON THE CHURCH 

CATECHISM ; with Questions for Examination : 
Adapted to the use of Young Persons, and Candidates 
for Confirmation. By the Rev. Dr. Weblet. Is. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S FAITH, HOPE, AND 

JOY : being the substance of Twelve Sermons preached 
at St. John's Chapel, Bedford How, during 1848. By 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M.A. From 
Notes by one of the Congregation. 18mo. Is. 6d. doth. 



By the same Author^ 

THE MESSIAH: 

Five Sermons on " His name shall be called Wonderful, 
" Counsellor, Mighty Grod, Everlasting Father, Prinoe 
" of Peace," Isaiah^ ix. 6. 

18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 



Pc BUSHED BY SaMPSON LoW & SoN, 47, LuDGATE HiLL. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS NOLAN. 



1. 

EASTER SERMON TO CHILDREN. 

JESUS AN EXAMPLE TO CHILDREN : 

A Sermon 

Preached in St. John's Chapel, Bedford Eow, 
on Easter Tuesday, April 22, 1851. 

18mo. 3d. ; or 21s. per 100. 
2. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE QUEEN, 

Considered in reference to the Papal Claims : 

A Lecture 

Dehvered in the Hanover Square Rooms on Thursday, 

November 14, 1861. 

3. 

THE PASTOR^S ACCOUNT AND THE 

PASTOR'S DUTY. 

Two Sermons : 

The last preached in St. Barnabas Church, Liverpool, 
on Sunday, November 18, 1849 ; 

and the first in St. John's, Bedford Row, London, on 
Sunday morning, November 25, 1849. 

8vo. Is. 6d. 
4. 

AN ADDRESS TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Delivered on the morning of Easter Tuesday, 1850. 
3d. each, or 21s. per 100. 



; A SPEECH 

Dehvered by the Rev. De. M*Neile, 

I At the Annual Meeting of the London Society for Promoting 
i Christianity among the Jews, held May 7, 1852. 

I 8vo. 2s. per Dozen. 
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SPIRITUAL REGENERATION : 

{ With Befeience to Present Times. By Chas. Pittit 

MIlyacts, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese. 8to. 2b. 

i 

Moti tmtdblefor Lisiridutian. 

^ THE HASTINGS TRACTS. 

I FAITH IN EARNEST :— 

1. lUuBtrated m Abel's Sacrifice. 

2. IlluBtnited in Enoch's Translation. 

3. BlustraAed in Noah's Building the Ark. 

4. Blnstrated in Abraham's Pilgrim Life. 

By the Ber. Chas. Dbht Bsll, M.A. 18mo. 28. a dozen. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN 

on the Encouragement of Chbistian Missions at 
Home and Abroad : — 

BAaaED SCHOOLS : 

The Progress and Besults of the Bagged School Movement. 

By John MAcessGOB, Esq. MA. 

Fcp. 8yo. 6d. 

LAY AGENCY: 

Its Necessity and Value in the Church. 
By the Hon. and Bev. H. Montagu Yilliebs, MA. 

Fcp. 8yo. 4d. 

MOBAVIAN MISSIONS: 

their Past and Present Condition. 

By the Bey. Edwabd G^abbstt, MA. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4id. 

THE LOBD'S DAY: 

the Obligations and Privileges of its being kept Holy. 

By the Bev. Bobt. Biceebsteth, A.M. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4d. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WICKLIFFE. 

By the Bev. Thomas Nolan, M.A. 

Fcp. Siro. 4d. 

THE IBISH IN LONDON. 
By the Bev. Samuel Oabbatt, B.A. 
Fcp 8vo. 4d. 




Published by Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludoate Hill. 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 

For Sunday Eyenings, made pleasant to Yomig Persons. 
2 Series, 5s. 



VIEWS IN DERBYSHIRE : 

Consisting of Four Lithographic Tinted Drawings, 

Bj Mr. William Bbough. 

Haddon Hall (Inner Court)— Matlock Green— Black Bock 
— Chatsworth Hunting Tower. 

Small folio, in a wrapper. 



CAMPAIGN OF LOMBARD! : 

Diary of an Officer of the Brigade of Savoy. 

By Gabriel Maximilien Febbsbo. 

Translated by the Comtesse Fanny di Febsano. 

12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 



SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. 

For the use of Schools or Private Families : 

Arranged in Six Parts, upon 120 Cards, under the 
following general heads: — 



Introductory Questions ; 
Life and Character of Our 

Lord ; 
The Christian Life ; 



The Contrast — Sinners 

Warned ; 
The Law of God ; 
Concluding Questions. 

With a Key. 5s. in a Case. 



EARL OF BERKELEY'S MEDITATIONS. 

Historical Applications and Occasional Meditations 
on Various Subjects. 

Written by a Person of Honour. 

Beprinted from the Edition of 1670. 
24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 



Published by Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgate Hii.l. 



IPubluhed on the Ui and Ibik qf each Monik.} 



THE PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR, 

AND 

Gcncial l&ccorD of IQtixis^ anD JFordgn i:(tnatttrc ; 

ContaimHff a complete Alphabetictd List qfaU 

NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

AND 

EVERT WORK OF INTEREST PUBLISHED ABROAD. 
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Subscription, 8s. per Annum, stamped. 

The Publishsbs' Cibculab was established in 1837, 
under the management of a Committee of the principal 
Publishers of London ; and at the present time offers the 
following advantages : — 

TO BOOK SOCIETIES, BOOK-BUYERS, 

and all persons engaged in Literary pursuits, it is of material 
service, containing as it does, a perfect transcript of the 
Title, number of Pages and Plates, Size, and Price of every 
Book pubhshed in the United Khigdom, or imported from 
Foreign Countries, — a desiderstum never before attempted 
in England. ' It contains also the Advertisements and 
Announcements of all the principal Publishing houses. 

TO PUBLISHERS 

it is one of the most useful channels for advertising their 

Publications, as well as all other matters relating to the 

Trade, there being but few Booksellers who do not find it 

to their interest to read and circulate the same amongst their 

connexions. 

TO THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 

a considerable advantage is offered in subscribing for a dozen 
copies ; in which case each Cibculab is stitched in a wrap- 
per, with the Bookseller's Name and Address conspicuously 
printed, — thus offering the advantages of a private (^alogue, 
issued every Fortnight. 

Wilson and i)gilv7,57, Skinner Street. Snowhill, Laadon. 
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